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ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AUl 

REFERRING TO THE FIRST PART. 



X HESE home-travels are the first part of a 
my own country. 

They make of themselves a complete tour < 
parts of our country. In a future volume, t 
romantic scenery will be presented, intermix 
rich valleys so frequently interspersed. To ^ 
added an Appendix, containing the subjects 
in this volume, with variety of other matter, 
the aid of my coimtrymen to assist me in t 
and to fevor me with the necessary materiak 
see, that great part of Denhighshire, and all 
four remaining counties of our principality, a 
described. My frequent journeys through t 
me a tolerable master of their topography, 
my friends for history and anecdote latent ; 
. papers; or references to our writers, lea^t any 

m books might escape my memory. 
\ Among the gentlemen I am chiefly indebt 

' formation respecting the present work, I cam 
thanked, 

Philip Yorke Esq; of Erddtg^; 

John Mytton Esq; of Halstonf; 

Thomas Mostyn Esq; of the house of Trei 

* This mark denotes those who hare died since the publi« 
edition of this Tonr. Ed. t Now deceai 



vi. ADVERTISEMENT. 

Peter Davies Esq; o£ Broughton; 
Kenrick Eyton Esq; of Eyton\; 
Paul Panton Esq; o£ Bagilt*; 
Lloyd Ken yon Esq; of Oredington*; 
Mr. BoGER Kenyon, of Cefn^; 

To Owen Brereton Esq*; I owe the loan of the 
curious antiquities found in his estate near Flint, which 
are engraven in the plates v. and vi. 

To the reverend Kichard Williams, of Fron, I am 
highly obliged for his poetical translations, marked R. W., 
and for the elegant version of the ode on Otven Olyndivr, 
to which that mark is omitted. 

To the late Bichaeu> Morris Esq; of the navy office, I 
owed much general information. 

Mr. Hawker* of the custom house, Chester , favored me 
with a particular account of the commerce of that city. 

The reverend Mr. Edwards*, rector of LLanfecharij 
favored me with some excellent accounts of the parishe 
of Oswestry ^ Sdlatyn, and Hope. 

I RECEIVED several historical facts respecting the pari 
of Whittington, from the reverend Mr. Roberts*, rr 
tor of the parish. 

The reverend John Price, public librarian, and 
reverend John Jones, fellow of Jesiis college, Oo 
were indefatigable in ftimishing me with extract? 
the manuscripts of the university. 

" The loss I sustained in 1793, by the deatl 
" reverend John Lloyd, rector of Cderwys, my 

and constant attendant in all my excursions, w 

severely felt and most sincerely lamented, 
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equalled him for vaxiety of information^ which his great 
knowledge of our antient language qualified him to 
give to my singular instruction; and which I grieve to 
express with posthumous gratitude. 

In a great degree (for I must avoid flattering the 
living) I foimd an alleviation of my loss in the acquain- 

" tance of the reverend Henry Parry, a cheerful and 
amiable companion, endowed with much knowledge of 
the history of our country, and with much classical 
reading. I speak with gratitude of the goodness of our 
worthy prelate in attending to my recommendation of 
Mr. Parry to the vicarage of Llanasaph, one, who by 

" his mirthful turn, and innocent conviviality, often 

" soothed the waning evening of my life*." 

Mr. WiusiiNSONt, painter in Chester, obliged me with 
many materials relative to that city. 

To Mr. CALVERLYt, land surveyor of the same city, I 
owe some elegant plans, which will appear in a fiiture 
volume. 

The drawings marked Moses Griffith, are the per- 
formances of a worthy servant whom I keep for that pur- 
pose. The candid will excuse any little imperfections 
they may find in them ; as they are the wwks of an un- 
taught genius, drawn from the most remote and obscure 
parts of North Wales. Those that wish to anticipate the 
views in the intended progress I am to make through the 
remaining counties, may satisfy themselves by the pur- 

* This additional paragraph was probably written bj Mr. Pennant in 1798, 
the year in which his valuable life terminated. The prelate to whom he ex. 
presses his obligation was the amiable Lewis Bagot, Ed. 
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chase of the late publications of the admirable Mr. Paul 
Sakdbt, in whose labours fidelity and elegance are united. 

Downing, THOMAS PENNANT. 

Fihrwury 1, 1778. 



ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AUTHOR, 

REFERRIKQ TO THE SECOND PART. 



XHIS journey is the continuation of my Tour in 
Wales. Another part will appear with all convenient 
speed, and comprehend the remainder of Caernarvon^ 
shire, the Isle of Anglesey , the county of Montgomery^ 
and conclude with some account of Shrewsbury, 
the antient seat of the British princes; which will 
complete the second volume, and probably all that I shall 
say of our principaUty; for indolence, ^e forerunner of 
age, b^ins to check every new attempt. 

This book contains a journey from my own house to 
the summit of Snowdon, and takes in almost the whole of 
our Alpine tract. 

As far as the title announces, it is complete. A more 
general title-page will be given with the second part, and 
the journey continued regularly from p. 191. 

I THANK my friends for variety of information, anr 
must present my particular acknowledgements to Sir Job 
Sebright, baronet, for his liberal communication of seve 
of the late Mr. Edward Llwyd's manuscripts, wh 
have flung great light on several parts of our history. 

Downing, THOMAS PENNAN 

Marcli 1, 1781. 



ADVERTISEMENT OF THE EDITOR. 



j9lFTER an interval of more than thirty years from the 
time of its first publication, a new edition of Mr. Pennant's 
Tour in Wales is now offered to the world, with some ad- 
ditions by its lamented and admirable author. To these 
are subjoined a few notes, chiefly indicative of the changes 
which have occurred during that period. More might, and 
more perhaps ought to have been added, but the Editor 
was unwilling to sweU these volumes by his own observa- 
tions : he has reason to hope that a much abler writer 
wiU, at no distant period, favor the pubUc with an ample 
account of those parts of Wales which were unvisited by 
Mr. Pennant, of those few objects which might have es- 
caped his notice, and of the vast improvements which 
have of late years taken place in the principality. 

The Editor feels it a duty to state, that he has taken 
the liberty of omitting a few passages which he was satis- 
fied the author, from his known candour and regard for ac- 
curacy, would have expunged; he has also, with the ut- 
most diffidence, made a few verbal alterations, where the 
same epithet may have twice occurred, or a sentence have 
been carelessly constructed, from the rapidity with which 



X. ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr. Pennant composed whatever he wrote. In other 
respects the origmal Tour has been Mthfullj reprinted. 
"The engravings are after the drawings of the same inge- 
nious artist, the untaught Moses QrijffUh, whose pencil 
embellished Mr. Pennant^s various publications. 

It is hoped that the form in which this work is now 
given will render it of still more general utility, and lead 
to the more extended reputation of him who is now, alas I 
insensible to all mortal praise, of Him whose superior ta- 
lents were ever dedicated to the amusement, the instruc- 
tion, the service of his fellow-creatures ! 

May 10, 1810. THE EDITOR. 



ADVERTISEMENT OF THE EDITOR 



TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 



During one of those happy holidays I spent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Snowdon three years ago, Mr. Humphreys 
called on me with the proposal to republish Pennant's 
Tours in Wales: this he was going to do if I consented 
to see it through the press. Partly from a wish to know 
Pennant's Tours more thoroughly than I did, partly 
owing to my ignorance as to the amount of work it im- 
plied, and not a little also to the skilful manner in which 
Mr. Humphreys laid the matter before me, I promised 
to do what I could to aid him in his highly creditable 
undOTtaking. The enterprising sphit with which he is 
known to enter into all questions that concern our Welsh 
public requires no word of praise from me, but I must 
do him the justice of stating that in this instance the pro- 
posal was his, both in substance and in form; for he had 
•definitely come to the conclusion that the edition of 1810 
was the one to be reproduced, and in this he seems to me 
to have been perfectly right. It is true that it did not 
see the light till after Pennant's death, but it is to be re- 
membered that it was brought out imder the superin- 
tendence of the author's son, David Pennant, than whom 
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no one knew his &tlier's wishes and views more inti- 
mately, and no one could have been more honestly con- 
cerned that nothing was done in any way prejudicial to 
his father's reputation as a man of letters. In point of 
fact, his text was carefully adhered to, with some tri- 
fling exceptions, described in the '' advertisement of 
the editor." David Pennant* s concern lest his father's 
text should be tampered with, or stuffed with matter 
not his own, is touched upon in the excellent sketch 
of Pennant's life, which follows this advertisement, and 
the evidence is very explicitly given in Appendix No- 
xxvii: it consists of an account by the historian of 
Pembrokeshire, Richard Fenton, as to how it came to 
pass, that he was not permitted to publish ''a new edition 
of Mr. PennanVs North Wales" which he "had contracted 
with Messrs. Longman & Co. and Mr. White^ to superin- 
tend and enlarge to the bulk of another volume." I can- 
didly confess, that, though no blame is due to Benton^ I 
thoroughly sympathize with David Pennanfs view of the 
question, and it will be found that I have acted accor- 
dingly; not that I could wish anybody to suppose that I 
have ever fancied myself possessed of the omniscience ne- 
cessary to enable one, so to say, to post PennanVn Tours 
in Wales up to date. Were any such an attempt to 
be made, the result could not be called PeuTiant's wort 
it would be something very different and probably ve 
inferior. So not only has it been my endeavour scruj 
lously to keep to the text and notes of the 1810 editi^ 
not even excepting the errors in Pennant^B Welsh, but 
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notes now admitted will be found such as in no way to 
overburden the work. What Pennant wrote deserves 
to be given as he meant it to be, and I cannot help 
calling to the reader's mind Dr. Johnson^a description of 
him : *^ Pennant has greater variety of inquiry than almost 
any man, and has told us more than perhaps one in ten 
thousand could have done in the time he took. He has 
not said what he was to tell, so you cannot find fault 
with him for what he has not tdd." 

In the course of publication many kind Mends came 
forward to offer me the benefit of theur advice and other 
aid: I wish to thank them all most cordially. Unfortu- 
nately the space at my disposal does not permit of my 
enumerating them, but I could not pass over the two fol- 
lowing names : — Mr. 0. B. Davies very kindly permitted 
me and Mr. Trevoi* Parkins to have the loan of a very 
valuable interleaved copy of the Tours, which is in his 
possession and contains a variety of interesting docu- 
ments, including Mr. Fenton^a statement already referred 
to. But I am chiefly indebted to Mr. Trevor Parkins, 
whose willing aid has been of prime importance to me, 
though I have &iled to overcome his modesty so far 
as to get permission to insert his name on the title- 
page. Besides numerous suggestions of various kinds, 
I have to thank him for a goodly number of brief 
and lucid notes, a most succinct and useful sketch of 
Pennant's life^ and a very welcome introduction to the 
"Royal and Noble Tribes" of Wales, the account of which 
has been printed in Appendix No. xxviiL at full length. 
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from an Appendix to Pennant's History of Whiteford 
and Holywell. It was thought advisable to introduce it 
into the edition of the Tours on account of the Author's 
frequent allusions to the tribes. Their history is a 
very difficult and interesting question: I quite agree 
with Mr. Trevor Parkins as to the impossibility of 
accepting Robert Vaughan's account of them^ and also as 
to the comparative lateness and patched nature of the 
arrangement in which they are presented to us; but, if I 
might venture to devote a few words to this subject here, 
I should distinguish careAilly between the five Boyal 
Tribes and the fifteen tribes of North Wales. The 
former present but little difficulty : G. ap Cynan repre- 
sents Oun/nedd, R. ap Tewdwr^ Deheubarth, and B. ap 
Cynfyn, Pouoys, while Ethdystan Ohdrydd and Jestyn 
ap Gfwrgant represent the districts which had long been 
more or less completely under English dominion. The 
fifteen tribes of North Wales, or rather of Gwynedd, as 
they are more correctly called, seem to have absolutely 
nothing to do with the foregoing, and the words of Mr. 
Trevor Parkins about them are veiy significant, when he 
says — "The fifteen tribes belong exclusively to North 
Wales. They are principally found in Anglesey and 
Caernarvonshire, and in those parts of Denbighshire an^ 
Flintshire which did not belong to Powis. Their dist: 
bution is exceedingly irregular, but there seems to 

something local in their arrangement Ma 

difficulties will be explained if the tribes are believec' 
have been constituted subsequently to the reign of 
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Gwynedd, in the last years of national independence, 
and to have been limited to the districts which remained 
unconquered." Granting this date, or even a later one, 
there are reasons which incline me to think that even 
then we only find the arrangement extant of the tribes 
more easily intelligible, while the question of the real 
origin must as, Mr. Trevor Parkins observes, be looked 
upon as obscure. I should be disposed to put it back 
into the prehistoric times when the inhabitants of 
Gwynedd were still Goidels, and had a tribal system 
differing from that of their neighbours the Ordovices of 
PowySf who were a Brythonic people and the introductors 
of the Brythonic language into Wales. In thinking so, I 
am chiefly influenced by the fact that the fifteen tribes 
belonged to Gwynedd, and that the most probable mean- 
ing of that name is a collection of tribes, or, if I may so 
term it^ tribedom; for it seems to be nearly related to 
the Irish term Jine^ a sept or clan. This word may be 
presumed to have been in early times — ^nominative Vene- 
dos, genitive Venedotos, the former being now, in point of 
form, Gwynedd, and the latter Gwyndod, which we find 
in the Latinized form of Venedotis on an ancient inscribed 
stone at Penmachno, near Bettws y Coed, m Caernarvon- 
shire. The whole inscription, which is unique, nms thus, 
and takes us back to the 6th or the 5th century: — Can- 
TioRi[x] Hic Iacit Venedotis Cive[8] Fuit Consobrino[s] 
Magu Magistrati, that is to say, Cantioi^x] lies here : 
he was a citizen of Venedot and cousin to Maglos the Magi- 
strate. What is meant by saying that a man was cives or 
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citizen of Venedot or Gvn/ndod, is not easy to answer; but 
I venture to think, as there seems to have never been a 
town of that name, that a citizen of Venedot simply meant 
that he was one who held a distinguished position in the 
tribedom of Gwynedd. With this application of the word 
cives^ compare the difficulty which ancient writers seem to 
have experienced in the choice of Ghreek or Latin terms 
to describe the political or social system of other non- 
Biythonic races in Britain : I allude to Pausanias calling 
a people invaded by the Brigantes, rtvowia Moipa, that is to 
say, the ancestors probably of the Picts of Galloway; and 
Adamnan, who, writing about the end of the seventh 
century of a people dwelling somewhere on the mainland 
opposite Skye, terms them Geona Cohors. 

Lest thes^ remarks should exhaust the reader's pa- 
tience, and more than exhaust my space, I close them by 
telling him that the notes emanating from Mr. Trevor 
Parkins, and the writer of these lines, are marked T.P.* 
and J. R respectively, while those signed W. have been 
contributed by Mr. Williams, the author of a work on 
Metalliferous Mines in Flintshire. The other notes 
are copied from the 1810 edition, being Pennant^a own, 
or else the editor's, in which case they are marked Ed. 
as they came from him. 

July S, 1883. JOHN RHYS. 



* In his note p. 46, toI. i. 3rd line, read cruorf instead of emor; and in that 
on p. 141, same voL, 6th line, read toallf instead of wdl. 
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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 



BY W. TREVOR PARKINS, ESQUIRE. 



' Many of the materials for a Life of Pennant can be col- 
lected from his works. In these he has described the 
lon^ series of his literary labours, the friends and the as- 
soStes by whom heZ a»i,t«i >md the histo^' of hi 
family, of which he was unquestionably very proud. But 

V though he has related his career as an author, it did not 
enter mto his purpose to be his own biographer. There 
are many important circumstances in his life which he has 
feiiled to notice, or noticed only incidentally. And it is 
difficult, now that so long a time has elapsed, to obtain 
the additional information which is necessary to com- 
plete the narrative he has left imperfect. 

Thomas Pennant, the eldest son of David Pennant and 
Arabella Mytton, was bom at Downing in the parish of 
Whitefordy near Holywell in Flintshire, on the 14th of 

^ June, 1726. His fisither, who had succeeded to Downing 
two years before under the will of a distant relative, was 

f^ the son and heir of Peter Pennant, the owner of an ad- 
joining estate in the same parish, called Bychton, where 

\ the ancient family he represented had long been resident. 

VOL. L h 



xvui. THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 

In the History of Whiteford there is a full account of the 
origin of the Pennants. Early in the twelfth century 
Madoc ap Metier, tenth in descent from the great patri- 
arch Tudor Trevor, settled down at Bychton on his mar- 
riage with Alice, the heiress of that place. Hm posterity 
continued there; and, when surnames began to be gene* 
ral, they adopted that of Pennant, which described the 
situation of theu: residence at the upper end of a consi- 
derable dingle. David ap Tudor, the first of the &mily who 
assumed the name of Pennant, was the first also who was 
married to an Englishwoman. His wife was Anne, daugh- 
ter of John Done, of UtkiiUon, a Cheshire gentleman, and 
there was a numerous progeny of theur marriage. Rees, 
the eldest of the sons, retained the antient patrimony in 
Whiteford, while Thomas, who was the second, entered 
the abbey of Basingwerk, and subsequently became the 
abbot. He filled that position with great credit, and his 
hospitality and munificence are highly praised by GhU- 
tun Owain, a very celebrated bard. After having en- 
larged and beautified the abbey, he quitted hLs profession, 
and became what was called a monk deraignS, relieved 
from the vows he had taken, and allowed to marry. He 
availed himself of this dispensation ; and, having married, 
he became the ancestor of the Pennants of BagiUt, Holy- 
welly and Penrhyn. 

The history of the line of Bychton appears to have been 
similar to that of many other families in Wales. For 
many generations it remained stationary, and neither in- 
creased nor diminished its possessions. The prosperity of 
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William Pennant , who was a goldsmith and jeweller at 
Queen^s Head in Smithfteld, and the friend of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton, did not permanently benefit his relatives; 
as the fruits of his industry were dissipated by a spend- 
thrift, who died very fortunately before the paternal 
estate was ruined. In the Civil Wars the Pennants were 
active Royalista Major Htigh Pennant was particularly 
distinguished for his services, and his elder brother, 
David, was an officer in the garrison of DenUgh when 
that town was besieged and taken, after a protracted re- 
sistance, by the forces of the Parliament. After the 
taking o{ Denbigh, this gallant gentleman underwent a 
long imprisonment, but the estate of Bychton escaped 
with a moderate composition for "delinquency," and was 
shortly afterwards materially augmented by the for- 
tunate marriage of his son, who was also David, with 
Catherine, the heiress of John Pennant of Holywell. 

Peter, the son of this marriage, and the grandfather of 
Thomas Pennant, survived till 1736. His grandson has 
described him as living in great hospitality at Bychton , 
Like Sterne's celebrated hero, he had seen service in Flan- 
ders with the army, in the reign of Anne; but in conse- 
<juence of a quarrel with his colonel. Sir Thomas Prender- 
gast, who refused to meet him in a duel, he resigned his 
commission, and withdrew to Wales. David, the eldest 
son of this jovial and warlike personage, was not bred to 
a profession. He succeeded to Downing in 1724, on the 
death of Thomas Pennant, the last survivor of a younger 
branch of the family, which during four generations had 
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been possessed of that estate. He married six months 
afterwards^ and it is probable that the name of his cele- 
brated son was intended by David Pennant to denote his 
gratitude to his bene&ctor. 

Pennant invariably speaks of his &ther with affection 
and respect^ he says that, though his education had in 
some degree been neglected, he was '^abnormis sapiens'^ 
and "of the best of hearts." But it was his "good and re- 
ligious mother" who appears to have been the object of 
his tenderest attachment. She was the third daughter 
of Richard Mytton of Halston, the representative of an 
old and highly honourable fiunily, whose ancient patri- 
mony has unfortunately been squandered by the reckless 
extravagance of a late descendant. Like many of the 
best families in England, the Myttons in the Civil War 
had sided with the Parliament, and the great-grand&- 
ther of Arabella Mytton, a very able and successful 
general, commanded the forces which besieged and cap- 
tured Denbigh when David Pennant, her husband's an- 
cestor, was an officer in the garrison. Her mother was 
Arabella, the eldest daughter of Sir John Houblon, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1695, Lord of the Admiralty in the 
reign of William the third, and the first Governor of the 
Bank of England. This eminent citizen, who is still re 
membered, was interred in the Church of St. Christoph 
le Stocks, which stood on the site of a portion of the presf 
buildings of the Bank. It was pulled down in 1781, j 
Pennant has complained with great bitterness, in 
History of London, of the way in which the burial p 
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where his mother and his sister had heen deposited^ with 
many of their kindred, was rudely desecrated. 

His strong affection for his mother extended to her 
family, and Pennant^s intercourse with these relatives had 
a considerable influence on his character. William Myt- 
ton, one of his uncles, was a learned and zealous antiquary, 
whose researches Pennant has made use of, and whose 
example was an encouragement to him in his own similar 
pursuits; while another of his uncles, James Mytton, was 
the kind friend of his youth, with whom he tells us that 
he lived long, and whose good sense, good heart, and 
polished mamiers, he has warmly praised. 

David Pennant and his wife appear to have had three 
other children besides Thomas; a son John, who was more 
than a year younger than his brother, and who probably 
died in infancy; and two daughters Sarah and Catherine, 
who were twins, and bom in 1729. They subsequently 
lived in St. Jame8\ Westminster, and died unmarried. 
Sarah, who died in 1780, was first buried with her mo- 
ther in the Church of St. Christopher le Storks, and when 
that buUding was pulled down, their bodies were removed 
to Hadley Church, near Enfield, where Catherine Pennant, 
who survived her sister until 1797, was also buried. 

Of Pennant's early life there is little to relate. He 
mentions that, in accordance with an ancient custom, 
he was put out to nurse at a neighbouring &xm-house, 
and that his foster-parents, who were persons of great 
respectability, were fond of their office, which was 
looked upon as an especial honour. This custom, which 
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once was general in Wales, has long since become obsolete; 
and probably not many later instances of it can be found. 
Unquestionably it had some advantages. It helped ta 
strengthen the attachment with which the gentry were 
regarded, and it &cilitated their acquisition of the language 
of their countrymen, a matter of much social and no little 
political importance. As a gentleman of family and 
position, Pennant was all his life accustomed to the 
society of persons of rank and fortime. But his inter- 
course with the poor commenced in his early childhood, 
and he always shews himself to be practically acquainted 
with the wants, and disposed to sympathize with the 
hardships, of the humblest classes of the community. 

While still a child he had an attack of the small pox, 
and his illness, though nuld in form, was rendered danger- 
ous by unskilful treatment. This terrible disease, ta 
which Pennant's mother subsequently fell a victim, had 
been shown by the celebrated Dr. Sydenham to be best 
treated by a cool regimen, and thousands of lives are said 
to have been sacrificed by the neglect of his instructions. 

At the age of twelve, a present of Wilhtighhy's Omi 
tholoffy, which was made him by his relation Richarc 
Salisbury, the fitther of Mrs. Tlirale, had a powerful effe 
on the mind of Pennant. And he has attributed to t^ 
circumstance the commencement of a love for Nati 
History, which never left him, and which determined 
whole course of his subsequent career. 

He was first sent to a school at Wrexham, where 
Rev. W. Lewis was his first instructor. The epitar 
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this worthy man, which is printed in the Tour in Wales, 
is extremely elegant, and expresses the highest praise in 
short and unaffected words. From this school Pennant 
is said to have been removed to Fulham. I feil to dis- 
cover how long he stayed there, or who it was that 
taught him. But as he has mentioned that much of his 
time, when a boy, was spent at Hadley, near Enfield 
Chase, where his uncle, the Rev. John Pennant, was the 
rector, it is not unlikely that some portion of his educa- 
tion was superintended by that gentleman, who appears 
to have been well fitted for the task, and who unquestion- 
ably possessed in a very high degree the esteem and the 
affection of his nephew. During this portion of his life 
he appears to have been a good deal in London. He was 
with his mother when she died there in April 1744, and 
took a tender leave of him on her deathbed. On the 7th 
of March in that year he entered the University of Ox- 
ford, and matriculated at Queen^s College as a commoner. 
Nothing more than the fact of his matriculation is recor- 
ded in the books of that college; and he appears to 
have left Oxford, without taking a degree, after some 
years of residence. It is impossible to ascertain the 
reason why he did not become a graduate, but his studies 
were probably not neglected there, as his works shew 
him to deserve the praise of being a good Latin scholar. 

In 1746, during his residence at the University, Pen- 
nant made a tour as far as Cornwall, where Dr. Borlase, 
the celebrated historian of that interesting county, gave 
him a kind reception, and encouraged him in a strong 
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taste which he had acquired for the study of minerals 
aiid fossils. In the discussions with regard to Cromlechs, 
Dr. BorUtse was the first writer who established their 
sepulchral character; and Pennant was fortunate in ob- 
taining^ at so early a period of his life, the friendship of 
this worthy man and enlightened antiquarian. 

The union of the two estates of Downing and Bychton 
had considerably increased the importance of his fiunily, 
and on leaving the University, Pennxint was able, as the 
heir of a gentleman of some fortune, to dispense with the 
labours of a profession, and to devote himself to his &- 
vourite pursuits. He wrote occasionally in the FhUoso- 
phicdl Transactions, and a short paper, being part of a 
letter written by him to his undo James Mytton, descri- 
bing an earthquake which was felt at Douming in April 
1750, appears to have been the first of his printed wri- 
tings. The shock of this earthquake was violent, and as 
it happened at night. Pennant was greatly alarmed by it. 
He subsequently felt three other earthquakes at Downing, 
the effects of which he has described in a letter to Su: 
Joseph Banks, containing some ingenious observations, 
which will be found in the History of Whiteford. 

In 1754, he became a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quarians, and made an extensive tour in Ireland; c 
which however he kept no diary, being hindered, as 
seems, from doing so by the attractions of the hospitaU 
he experienced. And in the year following he began 
correspondence with LinnoBus, which was continaed / 
many years, untU the age and infirmities of the great * 
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turalist obliged him to withdraw from it. In 1757, at 
the instance of LinncBiLS, he was elected a member of the 
Boyal Society of Upsala, which he has himself spoken of 
as the first and the greatest of all his literary honours. 

He married in 1759 Elizabeth, the daughter of James 
Falconer, Esq., of Chester: an amiable woman with whom 
he tells us that he vainly thought his happiness would be 
permanent. He settled down at Whiteford on his mar- 
riage, and in 1761 he served the office of High Sheriff of 
Flintshire, in the lifetime of his Father. But the study of 
Natural History still continued to be his principal occupa- 
tion, and his work on British Zoology was commenced 
by him about that year. His &ther died in 1763, and 
in the summer of 1764 Pennant found himself a wi- 
dower. His great work was now drawing towards com- 
pletion, but the publication was delayed in consequence 
of a tour on the continent, which he made in the early 
part of 1765. In the course of this tour he became per- 
sonally acquainted with Buffon, whom he visited at his 
country seat in Burgundy, and with Dr. Pallas, a cele- 
brated Dutch naturalist, whose character he admired, and 
whose friendship he very highly valued. He also, while 
on this tour, paid a visit to Voltaire at Femey, and he 
has given an account of that philosopher's conversation; 
which was extremely witty and amusing, until it began 
to be disfigured by the frightfiil oaths and curses which 
he poured out in great variety, when he endeavoured to 
exhibit his acquaintance with the English language. 

The British Zoology appeared in a large folio volume 
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Qu the letam of Pennant from his continental tour. The 
profits qI the work were intended to be given to the 
Wdth sdiool in Chraj/s Inn Lane. But, as might have 
been anticipated, the expense exceeded the calculation, 
and Pennant was a considerable loser by this his first and 
meet magnificent pubHcation. 

His reputation however was established. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. And his great 
work was shortly afterwards republished in two quarto 
volumes, and with greater pecuniary success. Thus 
changed in form it went through several editions; and it 
was subsequently completed by two supplemental vo- 
lumes, which appeared in 1769 and 1777. A History of 
British Quadrupeds, which came out in 1771, was another 
proof of the untiring industry of Pennant. This was a 
favourite work of his, and he Kved to superintend two 
subsequent editions. 

Honours continued to be paid him. In May 1771, the 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him by the 
University of Oxford, in full Convocation ; when a lauda- 
tory speech was made by Mr. Foster, who presented him 
to tlie Vice Chancellor. This mark of public approbation 
WHH a sufficient testimony that his great merits were 
appreciated, and that he had secured himself a place in 
the foremost ranks of his contemporaries. It may furnish 
matter for surprise that Pennant should have attached a 
a higher value to the title he had received from b, foreign 
Society. But the early compUments of Linnceus were at 
least as flattering as the language of the Oxford orator. 
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T^, repaid hi. at.«.ewhen>...mu._.. 

recognized by the world, and when praise and encourage- 
ment were more novel, and consequently more gratifying. 

The progress of a century has necessarily caused the 
Zoological works of Pennant to be superseded by more 
recent publications; but his name like those of Buffim and 
Idnncms, will always be associated with the History of 
his &yourite science, and he was now fortunately led by 
circumstances to commence a long series of works of 
another character, the interest of which has proved to be 
more permanent. 

In 1771 he published, in a single volmne, under the 
title of a Tour in Scotland, the description of a journey 
which he had made two years before. The circumstances 
under which this loumey was commenced, are described 
by hin. in Ua preL. Ld it is evident frc^ the l»ok 
itself, even if he had not said so, that it was Zoology that 
sent him on his travels. The manner in which Pennant's 
journeys were performed, and the descriptions of them 
written, is nowhere so apparent as in this Tour in 
Scotland ; and for this reason a short account of it may 
be not uninteresting. 

This journey, which, according to his usual custom, 
Pennant made on horseback, occupied him a little less 
than thi^ee months, three weeks of which were spent in 
England. Setting out from Chester on the 26th o£June, 
he rode that day a distance of 72 miles, as &r as Chester- 
Jkeld. Passing through Idncoln, which he has briefly 
noticed, he went on to Spalding. He observed many of 
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the birds for which the Fen country is so celebrated; and 
then returning to Lincoln he crossed the Humber, and 
reached Burton Constable, eight miles beyond HvU, on 
the evening of the fourth day from Chester. 

After staying a few days at Burton Constable, Pennant 
resumed his journey, and, travelling more leisurely, arrived 
at Berwick in a fortnight. While in Yorkshire he kept 
along the coast, apparently that he might observe the sea 
birds that frequent the cliffii of Flamhorough, and in order 
that he might visit Scarborough, where he has described 
the fisheries. His account of Durham is extremely 
meagre. And in Northumberland the principal inddents 
of his tour are, a visit to Alnwick castle, which caused the 
fiunous quarrel, described by Boswdl, between the Bishop 
of Dromore and Dr. Johnson; and an excursion which he 
made to Bamborough, and to the Fam Isles, where he 
found the eider ducks then sitting, and enumerated a 
great variety of sea fowl. 

From Berwick, Pennant, keeping along the coast, 
proceeded to Dunbar. Zoology was still his principal 
attraction, and he paid a visit to the Bass Bock, in 
the Frith of Firth, the celebrated resort of the Solan 
geese, on his way from Dunbar to Edinburgh. Pennant 
stayed for a week at the Scotch metropolis. He inspected 
the town, and described many of the buildings; and he 
made several excursions into the neighbourhood, especi- 
ally to Newbottle and to Dalkeith; in both of these houses 
he found many pictures, which, according to his customt 
he has frdly noticed. 
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Zoology now ceased to occupy an undue share of his 
attention, and the interest of his tour consequently 
increases. Having left Edinburgh he crossed the Firth 
at Queen^s Ferry ^ and landing in Fife^ passed on by Loch 
Leven to Perth; and there turned into the Highlands^ 
which at that time were very little known, and seldom 
visited by Englishmen. He penetrated this interesting 
district as far as Taymouth^ and, after visiting Blair 
Athole, and traversing the pass of Killicranhie, he stayed 
with Mr. Farquharson, at Invercatdd, and firom there made 
his way to Aberdeen. In the further prosecution of his 
journey, Pennant, travelling along the coast from Aber- 
deen, arrived at the extremity of the island. From John 
O'Groat^s House he retraced his steps to Inverness, and 
then crossed over to Fort William, and proceeded to 
Glasgow, after visiting Inverary and Loch Lomond. 
From Glasgow he went on to Edinburgh, and "after a 
few days experience of the same hospitality" he had met 
with in the Highlands, he took the road through Moffatt 
and Lockerby to Carlisle, and, accomplishing his journey 
from Edinburgh in five days, finally reached Douming on 
the 22nd of September. 

In describing the districts which he travelled through. 
Pennant has particularly observed the birds and the 
animals, as well as the plants and the forests, which he 
saw. He has noticed the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants, and called attention to the superstitions still 
existing among the Highlanders, and to the social changes 
which the abolition of the feudal authority of the chief- 
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tains had then recently effected He was unquestionably 
an acute observer, and, though travelling rapidly through 
a country before unknown to him, he may sometimes have 
fallen into mistakes himself, and sometimes been misled 
by his informants, his general accuracy is remarkable. 
His narrative is founded on his daily journal of his 
progress, bub he has skilfully interwoven into his own 
observations a variety of historical information, and many 
well told anecdotes, which enhance the interest of his 
book. As a gentleman of fortune, he travelled with all 
the means at his command which could &cilitate his 
enquiries; and in each locality that he visited, his reputa- 
tion as a writer procured him the ready aid of the 
intelligent and the learned He has candidly acknow- 
ledged his obligations to many persons who supplied him 
with information, and it is obvious that the circumstances 
under which he wrote were favourable. But the skill 
with which Pennant has made use of the materials he 
collected was his own. He was able to distinguish what 
was suitable for his narrative, and, from whatever source 
it came to him, to set it before his readers to the best 
possible advantage. 

The Toicr in Scotland was received with great favour 
by the public. The first edition was quickly sold, and 
the second edition as speedily in the year following. 
Pennant was induced by this success to undertake another 
journey into Scotland in 1772. The experience which he 
gained during this second tour enabled him to make 
many additions and corrections in the description of 
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the first, whicli he inserted in a third edition in 1774. 
This edition contains a new and valuable appendix, and 
new plates, most of them from drawings made by Moses 
GhiffUh, a self taught artist whom he had taken into 
his service, and who attended him on all his journeys 
with the exception of the first. On his second journey 
into Scotland he was accompanied by two gentlemen, 
one of whom, the Bev. J. Lightfoot, was an accomplished 
botanist, and the author of the Flora Scotica, an elaborate 
work in two volumes, which was published in 1777, at a 
considerable expense, by Pennant. Setting out again 
from Chester on this occasion. Pennant with his companions 
approached Scotland on the west, and passing along the 
coast of Lancashire and Cumberland to Carlisle, proceeded 
leisurely from Carlisle to Glasgow. It is . impossible, to 
follow them on their progress. But a description of this 
second tour in Scotland, which included a Voyage to the 
Hebrides, appeared in two volumes in 1774 and 1775, 
and is a work of equal merit with the volume which des- 
cribed the first. And in 1780 a volume by the Rev. C. 
Cordiner, Episcopal Minister at Banff, entitled Antiqui- 
ties and Scenery of the North of Scotland, and intended to 
complete what Pennant had left unfinished, was published 
at his expense, and may be looked upon as a useful sup- 
plement to the Scotch Tours. 

During this period of his life, Pennant tells us that he 
was possessed with an active love of travelling. In 1774 
he visited the isle of Man in company with several of his 
friends, among whom were Grose, and the Rev. Hugh 
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Davies. But his journal on this occasion, and the materi* 
als which he had collected, were unfortunately lost a)>oat 
a year afterwards, and he was unable to execute his in- 
tention of giving an account of that island to the public. 

His love of travelling continued for some years down to 
the time of his second marriage. And he made a vanetrj* 
of tours in England and in Wales, almost all of them an 
horseback, and travelling in the same manner as he did in 
Scotland, and with the same eager spirit of curiosiiyl He 
kept regular journals of these tours; some of which still 
exist in manuscript, and others he prepared for the press, 
and either published them himself or left them ready im 
publication* 

The three tours in Wales were undertaken in 
1773 and 1776, and his account of them was brought 
out slowly and by degrees; the first volume appearing in 
1778, and the other volume, which was issued in two 
parts, and comprised both the second tour entitled 
a Journey to Snowdon, and the third tour, following it 
after a long interval in 1781. A new edition of the 
first volume with several additions and corrections was 
printed in 1783, and the two volmnes were published to- 
gether as one work, under the title of a Tour in Wales, in 
1784. And thus finally completed, they in a great 
measure assmned the character of a description of North 
Wales and the adjacent borders. 

This work may be looked upon as his best performance. 
It differs in its construction from his earlier Tours, which 
retain much of their original character of a daily journal. 
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and it is superior to them as a well ordered narrative, 
being written and put together with greater care and 
skilL In travelling through his native country, Pennant 
had the advantage of a previous acquaintance with most 
parts of it. The history and the traditions of the places 
which he visited were familiar to him. He spoke the lan- 
guage of the people, and he was personally well known to 
many of the leading gentry, and consequently able to ob- 
tain more easily much valuable information* It is certain 
that he spared no labour to ensure correctness; and the 
friends and correspondents, whose names he has enumera- 
ted, largely aided him by their communications. He 
has particularly acknowledged his obligations to the Kev. 
John Uoyd^ Rector of Caenms, who accompanied hm in 
all his journeys through Wales, and rendered him the 
most useful assistance, without which, to borrow his own 
language, many things might have escaped him, and 
many errors crept into his labours. 

In 1777, after having been a widower for many years. 
Pennant married his second wife, who was Ann, the sis- 
ter of his friend and neighbour Sir Roger Mostyn. And 
after this marriage, which was a very happy one, his love 
of travelBtig considerably diminished. But he still con- 
tinued, with the same industry as before, to superintend 
fresh editions of the books he had already published, and 
to bring out others. Natural History was not deserted 
by him, and his work on Arctic Zoology, which appeared 
in 1785, was received with favour and speedily translated 
into German, and the introduction to it, \mder the title 
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of Le Nard du Glohe, was also translated into IVench. 
But his activity was versatile: and his Journey from, 
Chester to London, which first appeared in 1782, as well 
as his History of London, which he published in 1790, and 
which he tells us ''was composed from the observations of 
perhaps half a life/' were both of them very popular, and 
went through a number of editions. 

The most remarkable o{ Pennant's many books appeared 
in 1793, and was entitled in order, as he expresses it, to 
announce ''the termination of his authorial existence," 
The Literary lAfe of the late Thomas Pennant, by Himself. 
In this he has recounted with considerable detail the in- 
dustry of his past years, and enumerated his published 
and unpublished works. He has introduced many inter- 
esting notices of his literary associates; and, though 
unfortunately more reticent than we might have wished 
with r^ard to his own domestic circumstances, he has re- 
lated at full length the complete history of his writings. 

An account of the Patagonians, addressed to the Ho- 
nourable Daines Barrington, the author of Observations 
on the more Antient Statutes, and a friend of Pennant, is 
printed in the Appendix to the Literary Life; where are 
also placed a number of papers written at different times, 
and treating of a variety of subjects, some of them of a 
local character, and some political and social. 

In the Literary Life he represents himself as still occu- 
pied with the preparation of new editions of works al- 
ready published, but resolved for the future not again to 
be an author. Such a resolution was not likely to be 
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persisted in; and in 1796, he gave to the world his His- 
tory of Whiteford and Holywdl^ which he had finished 
before the end of the preceding year. This work of his 
old age is one of the most entertaining of his books. It 
describes the places with which he had been all his life 
acquainted, and it contcuns many curious and instructive 
anecdotes, and a variety of information with respect to 
the former members of the Pennant fitmily. 

The name of his native parish, to which he has given 
«uch celebrity, is commonly written, as it is pronounced, 
Whitford. And his mode of writing it, which is here 
necessarily followed, appears to be founded on a mistaken 
•derivation. The circumstance is itself a very trifling one, 
but it is perhaps useful to remember that the science of 
language is now better understood than it was formerly, 
and that the opinion of Pennant^ a writer of the last cen- 
tury, is not to be accepted as conclusive in disputed ques- 
tions of etymology. 

The History of Whiteford and Holywdl was produced 
tmder melancholy circumstances. The loss of his youngest 
daughter, which he has feelingly lamented, is said to have 
given him a shock from which his spirits never completely 
recovered. He suffered severely from an accident which 
long confined him to his room. And he felt very deeply 
the death of his brother-in-law. Sir Roger Mostyn, which 
deprived him of a near neighbour, and a highly valued 
and very early friend. 

In addition to these domestic misfortunes, we are told 
by his son that "the melancholy situation of pubKc aflSiirs, 
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and the progress of Gallic barbarism whicb threatened to 
overturn all institutions, social and sacred/' weighed 
heavily on Pennanfs mind. He was now 72, and his 
health visibly gave way. But his love for travels was 
unabated, and early in 1798, he brought out A View of 
Hindoostan in two volumes, being a small portion of a vast 
imaginary tour which he had planned and executed under 
the ambitious title of Outlines of the Globe. This was the 
last publication he superintended, and after a painful ill- 
ness borne with exemplary resignation, his life of ^ms^ng 
activity came to an end, on the 16th of the December 
following, at Downing^ where it had begun. 

Two more volmnes of the Outlines of the Globe compre- 
hending China, Japan, New Holland, and the Archipe- 
lago of the Indian Ocean, were published in 1800 by his 
eldest son David Pennant, who has prefixed to the first 
volume an affectionate account of the last years of his 
father's life, and who subsequently caused the minor tours^ 
firom Downing to Alston Moor, from Alston Moor to^ 
Harrogate, and from London to the Isle of Wight, to be 
given to the world. In accordance with Pennant's own 
wish, that the journals of his other tours should not be 
published, they remain in manuscript, along with the 
numerous volumes of the Outlines of the (rfofte, which if they 
stood alone would be a noble monument of his industry. A 
complete list of all the works he has printed would occupy 
too great a length, but a sufficient number has been men- 
tioned to justify the astonishment he expresses at the mul- 
tiplicity of his publications. He had various duties to 
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discharge, which he confidently asserts were not neglected, 
<^as father of a family, landlord of a small but numerous te- 
nantry, and a not inactive magistrate,'' and in addition to 
these serious cares, he boasts that in the midst of his 
reigning pursuits he never neglected the company of his 
convivial friends, or shunned the society of the gay world. 
But though his lively disposition made him an agree- 
able companion, his prudence taught him to avoid excess, 
and his temperance through life was uniform. To this, 
and to the riding exercise of his extensive tours, as well 
as to his excellent constitution, he owed the large share 
of health which he enjoyed. He was of fair complexion, 
slightly above the middle height, and his features are 
pourtayed by the two pictures taken at different periods 
of his life which are preserved at Downing. In the first 
of these he is represented as a young man in a Vandyke 
dress, and wearing his own hair. The artist was a Mr. 
Willis^ who subsequently became a clergyman, and an en- 
graving of this picture is placed at the commencement of 
the edition of the Tours in Wales published in 1810. The 
other picture was painted in 1776, when Pennant was 50 
years old, and a successful author, and is well known by 
the engraving of it prefixed to his Literary Life^ a copy 
of which appears as a frontispiece to this volume. In this 
admirable picture Gainsborough seems to have completely 
understood the character of the man who stood before 
him, and he has delineated him as a high bred gentleman, 
not unconscious of his own importance, and gifted with a 
calm and penetrating intelligence. 
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Dr. Johnson^ when praising Pennant as a traveller, has 
strongly denounced him as a Whig. And in his Tours in 
Scotland he certainly showed himself a zealous supporter of 
the Hanoverian dynasty. His &mily seems to have been 
Jacobite one, but he may have acquired his political no- 
tions from his mother's relations, or from his uncle the- 
Eev. John Pennant, who was chaplain to the Princess of 
Wales. He was however, above all things, a strong lover 
of the Constitution. In 1779, at a period when the influ- 
ence of the Crown was supposed to have exceeded its due- 
boimds, he took part in a petition from Flintshire^ which 
was directed against the government of Lord NoHh. 
While a few years later he condemned the factious pro- 
ceedings of the Coalition government; and at the general 
election in 1784 he published a Letter from a Welsh Free- 
holdei' to his Representative, written just before the disso- 
lution of Parliament on the 25 th oi March, in which he 
strongly condemned the opposition to Mr. Pitt, and de- 
nounced the unconstitutional provisions of Mr. Fox' a cele- 
brated India Bill. From this time he continued a steady 
adherent of the government, and in 1792 he took a lead-^ 
ing part in the formation of an association of the inhabi- 
tants of Holywell and Whiteford, and the adjoining pa- 
rishes in Flintshire, for the support of the established 
institutions of the country, which then he thought were 
violently threatened. An account of this Loyal Associa- 
tion will be found in the Appendix to the Literary Infe^ 
and Pennant designates it as his last and best work. 

Pennant had four children. By his marriage with Eli- 
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zabeth Falconer, he had David, who succeeded him at 
Downing, and Arabella, who married Edward Hanmer, 
Esq., of Stockgrove. By his marriage with his second 
wife, Ann Mostyn, who survived him, he had a daughter, 
Sarah, who died at the early age of fourteen to the great 
grief of her parents, and a son, Thomas, who became the 
rector of Weston TurvUle in BucUngJuimshire. The rev. 
Thomas Pennant who died in 1846, at the age of 65, mar- 
ried Caroline, daughter of Thow>as Griffith, Esq. of Ehual, 
but left no children by his marriage. 

David Pennant, who succeeded at Downing, inherited 
his father's love for literature, and a large share of his 
ability. He was appointed the sole executor of his fa- 
ther's will, and one of the guardians of Thomas, his 
younger brother. He brought out the various works 
which were published after the death oi Pennant; and, as 
has been already mentioned, he either edited himself, or 
superintended new editions of several of the Tours. He 
published in 1810, the Tours in Wales in three 8vo. vol- 
umes, with short and very judicious notes. In this edition 
the text as settled by Pennant in 1784, is carefully adhered 
to, with some trifling alterations; but an improvement in 
the arrangement of the work is effected by the transfer 
to the Appendix of the account of Owen Glyndwr, which 
originaUy formed a portion of the first T<mr. 

A proposal to publish an enlarged edition of the Tours 
in Wales, with additional matter by Fenton, the author of 
the History of Pembrokeshire, had been previously made 
to David Pennant by some London booksellers, and failed 
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to be carried out in consequence of his very sensible ob- 
jections. He appears to have clearly understood that his 
&ther's work was valuable in the form in which he had 
written it, and that no attempt to overlay it with fresh 
matter could possibly be successful If the Tours in Wales 
had purported to be a full description of the districts which 
Pennant traversed, it might have been desirable to supply 
the deficiencies in his narrative; but as they are only a 
record of the observations of a traveller, who has design- 
edly selected for himself the objects which he thought fit 
to notice, and much of their merit depends upon the con- 
ciseness of the language, the judgment of David Pen- 
nanty — ^who of all men in the world was most intimately 
acquainted with the views and the wishes of his father,— 
was certainly correct, and he deserves to be commended 
for resisting the importunities of the Booksellers. 

David Pennant, who unfortunately perhaps was a col- 
lector rather than an author, gave evidence of his taste 
and research by a magnificent edition of his father's Lon^ 
don, which he printed in 1819 in eight folio volumes, en- 
titled Some Account of London, hy Thomas Pennant, Esq. 
Illustrated hy his Son, David Pennant, Esq. 

This accomplished gentleman, whose name deserves to 
be remembered along with that of his celebrated father, 
married Louisa, daughter of Sir Henry Peyton, and died 
in 1841 at the age of 77, having survived his only child 
David Pennant, who died in 1835. 

David Pennant, junior, was twice married. By his 
first wife. Lady Caroline Spencer Churchill, only daughter 
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of the fourth Duke of Marlborough^ he had a daughter^ 
Caroline^ who died at the age of eight; and by his second 
wife, Lady Emma Brudcnel, daughter of the sixth Earl of 
Cardigan^ he had another daughter, Louisa, who suc- 
ceeded to her grand&ther. 

Louisa Pennant, the last descendant of Thomas Pen- 
nant, married in 1846 Viscount Feilding, the present Earl 
of Denbigh, and died on the 1st of May 1853, at the early 
age of twenty four. She had no children; and at her 
death, Doioning, and a large portion of the estates, which 
she was able to devise, became the property of her 
husband; while the remainder of the estates, passed, 
under the will of David Pennant, to a relation of his 
mother, Mr. Philip Pennant Pearson, who has assumed 
the name of the antient family which allied itself with 
his own. 

Pennant was fortunate in his friends. In the Literary 
Life, and the History of Whiteford, he has described 
many of the number, some of them men of eminence 
themselves, and some, Uke Moses Griffith, and his French 
valet Lewis GovM, only known in consequence of their con- 
nection with him. Most of them preceded him to the grave. 
And his Will, which he executed in the last year of his 
life, contains a variety of legacies given, in testimony of 
his regard, to those who were then surviving. It also 
contains gifbs of several annuities, and a bequest of £200 
to trustees for the son and daughter of Moses Griffith; 
and the following passages, in which these provisions are 
contained, will be read with interest : — 
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''I give and devise unto Anne King^ of Bichmond^ Ute servant to 
James Mytton esqoire, one annuity or clear yearly rent or som of ten 
pounds and ten shillings: and I give, demise, and bequeath unto Jchn 
JFiUiaTnSf my late agent, and his assigns, for and during the term of his 
natural life, one annuity or clearly yearly rent of twenty pounds: and 
to Edvoard JoneSy my agent, and Us assigns, for and during the term of 
his natural life, one annuity or clearly yearly rent or sum of twenty * 
pounds. 

"I give and bequeath to William Myddelton of the Middle Temple , 
Esquire, and the Honorable Dairies Barrington^ the sum of ten guineas 
each. To Philip Yorke, senior, of Erddig, Esquire, the like sum. To 
Lady {Amelia) Uayd, of Pengwem, the like sum. To Mrs. Havard, of 
Holywell, the said Paul Pardon, Thomas Thomas, Esq. of Douming, the 
Reverend John Fotdkes, of Mertyn, the Reverend Hugh Davies, of Aber, 
Mr. George Paion, of the Customhouse, Edinburg, and Mr. Balph Bichard- 
son, of Llanerchymor, the sum of five guineas each, for them to purchase 
some memorial of my esteem. And also, three guineas for the same 
purpose to the Reverend Boberi JFilliams, late Curate of fFhiiford. To 
the Reverend Henry Parry, of Holywell, I bequeath twenty pounds. I 
also bequeath to each servant living with me at my decease, one year's 
wages over and above what may be due to them respectively. The be- 
fore mentioned legacies to be paid at the expiration of six months after 
my decease. 

" I give and bequeath unto my son David Pennant, and the Reverend 
John Fovlkes, Vicar of WhUford, and the survivor of them, and the 
executors and administrators of such survivor, the sum of two hundred 
pounds. Upon trust that my said trustees David Pennant and John Foulkes 
and the survivor of them, and the executors or administrators of such 
Survivor, do and shall dispose of and lay out the same for promoting or 
putting to business Moses the son, and Margaret the daughter of Afoses 
Griffith, of the parish of WhUford, painter, or otherwise to be employed 
for the use of the said Moses the son, and Margaret the daughter, at any 
period of their lives." 
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In his affection for his patron, Moses OrijffUh had de- 
cUined many offers of situations that were much more 
lucrative, and he continued for about 50 years in the em- 
ployment of Pennant and his son. He had a pension from 
David Pennant, when he became incapacitated to follow 
his vocation; and a small annuity was also granted to his 
widow. He died at Whiteford in 1819, and his services 
are conmiemorated by the following epitaph on his tomb- 
stone, which was written by David Pennant. 

"IN MEMORY 

OP 

Moses ChriffUhf an ingenious 

self-taught Artist, who 

accompanied Tkomou Pennant, 

the Historian, in his Tours, 

whose works he illustrated 

by his faithful PenciL 

died November 11th, 1819, Aged 72." 

Time, which levels all distinctions, frequently reverses 
the relative importance of the dead. And this humble 
man of genius, who was paid the wages of a servant, is an 
object of greater interest to us than any of the associates 
of Pennant. His " faithful pencil " has preserved many 
tlungs, which, without it, would have been lost. The 
stranger who visits Whiteford will be struck with the 
changes that have taken place. He will find Bychton 
turned into a cottage, and a large portion of the ancient 
house pulled down; while Downing has been enlarged and 
considerably altered; and he must turn again to the 
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drawings of Moses Griffith to understand clearly what 
was seen and described by Pennant. 

As a writer on Natural History, Pennant has been 
highly praised for the happy &cility he possessed of in- 
teresting his readers in matters which, in other hands* 
would have been duU and technical. '^His character/' 
says one of his admirers, who was himself a naturalist, 
^' was one of rare occurence, imiting the greatest applica- 
tion with the most disinterested love of literature; for he 
held a station in society, which rendered him above the 
daily duties of professional authorship. Whatever he 
touched, he beautified; either by the elegance of his dic- 
tion, the historic illustrations he introduced, or the popu- 
lar charm he gave to things well known before." 

If he is regarded as a traveller, Pennant^s superiority is 
unquestionable. It may be admitted that in some of his 
works he has borrowed too copiously from books; and that 
the Journey to London, and the Tours which were pub- 
lished posthumously, &I1 considerably short of the high 
excellence of the Tours in Wales; and that even in this, 
which is his most perfect work, the third part is not 
equal to the other two. It may be admitted also, that 
he has sometimes been led into inaccuracies; and in par- 
ticular that, with regard to the history of architecture, his 
knowledge was not greater than that of his contempora- 
ries. But when these, and all other reasonable admissions, 
have been made, his reputation will remain the same. 

A discriminatuig judgment will recognize the extent 
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and the variety of his merits. He exhibits an active 
curiosity. He observes more than most men; and he 
describes whatever he observes with an accuracy and 
terseness, which those who have followed him and tested 
the correctness of his descriptions for themselves, wiU best 
be able to appreciate. He avoids fine writing, and his 
style is clear and unpretending. He is almost always free 
from vanity, and he never fatigues his reader by talking 
imnecessarily about himself He is diligent in his search 
for information, and he knows where to look for it. He 
avails himself of the observations of former travellers, and 
discovers what is worthy to be repeated in the dry notes 
of Leland and the rambling itinerary of Giraldus. He 
abounds in anecdotes, which are always pertinent, and 
he never spoils them by the telling. He is an antiquary, 
who is not dull; a man of learning, who is acquainted 
with the world; and a writer, who is scarely ever tedious, 
because he knows, by a sort of instinct, when it is desirable 
that he should leave gS. These are merits which he pos- 
sesses, and they justify ' the praise of Dr. Johnson^ who 
has called Pennant the best traveller he ever read. 

In compiling this account, I have endeavoured, as &r as 
I was able, to do justice to a writer who is, in his own 
line at least, of the highest excellence, and to pay honoiu: 
to a Welsh gentleman, whose great abilities were success- 
ftJly employed to illustrate the history of his country. It 
only remains for me to thank those persons who have kindly 
assisted me in what I have attempted. And particularly 
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to express my many obligations to the Earl and Countess 
of Denbigh: Mr. P. P. Pennant of NaniUys; the Eev. T. 
Z. Davies, vicar of Whiirford; Mr. and Mrs. Storey ^ the 
present occupiers of Dooming; Mr. E. O. Salisbury: and 
to that worthy, and most obliging, antiquary, Mr. Tho- 
mas Hughes, F.S. A., of Chester. 
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DOWNING THROUGH CHESTEIl, 



HOLT, BANGOR, OVERTON, ELLESMERE, 



WHITTINGTON, OSWESTRY, 



CHIRK, LLANGOLLEN, WREXHAM, 



GLYNDWRDWY, LLANARMON, MOLD, AND 
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VOL. I. 



B 



THE 



TOUR IN NORTH WALES, 



MDCCLXXIII. 



X NOW speak of my native country, celebrated 
in our earliest history for its valour and tenacious- 
ness of liberty; for the stand it made against the 
Ramans; for its slaughter of their legions*, and 
for its subjection by Agricola, who did not dare to 
attempt his Caledonian expedition, and leave be- 
hind him unconquered so tremendous an enemy. 

When our first invaders landed in Great BrU 
.tain, North Wales was possessed by the Ordo- 
vices, a name derived from the language of the 
country, denoting the situation ;(^) it being almost 
entirely bounded by the river Deva, or the mo- 
♦dem Dee, and by another river of the name of 
-Dyfi". The one flows into the Irish sea below 

• Vita Agricola;, 
Q) This is not quite correct, as the Ordovices are said to have 
'extended from the Dee to the Teifi, or even to the Gwaun, by Aher- 
gwaun, or Fishguard; and their name probably means the hammer- 
ers, from the word ord, now gordd, a hammer or mallet. The orna- 
mented and formidable stone axe-hammers, discovered in ancient 
£nds, seem to have been the war-weapons meant. J.R. 

^ Mr. Llwyd in Caniden II. 778. 
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Chester, the other into the same sea on the borders 
of Cardiganshire. 

The spirit which the people shewed at the be- 
ginning, did not desert them to the last. Notwith- 
standing they were obliged to submit to the resist- 
less power of the Romans, they never fell a prey 
to the enervating charms of luxury, as the other 
nations of this island did; they never, with wo- 
manish invocations, requested the aid of the desert- 
ing conquerors, or sunk beneath the pressure of the 
new invaders; they preserved an undaunted cou- 
rage amidst their native rocks, and received among- 
them the gallant fugitives, happy in congenial souls. 
The hardy Sajcons, for above three centuries, could 
not make an impression even on ovir low lands. 
Off a was the first, who extended his kingdom for 
some miles within our borders. His conquest 
was but temporary; for we possessed Chester, the 
capital of the Cornavii, till the year 883, when it 
was Avrested from us by the united force of the 
Heptarchy under the able Egbert. This indeed 
reduced our confines; but did not subdue our 
spirit. With obdxu'ate valour we sustained our in- 
dependency for another four centuries, against the 
power of a kingdom more than twelve times larger 
than Wales; and at length had the glory of falling, 
when a divided coimtry, beneath the arms of the 
most wise, and most warlike of the English 
monarchs. 
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I NATURALLY begin my journey from the place Funtshibe. 
of my nativity, Downing, in the township of Eden- 
OwainyQ) in the parish of Whiteford, in the county 
of Flint. To give a general idea of this shire, the 
reader must learn, that it is the lest(2) of the twelve 
Welsh counties. Its northern side is washed by 
the estuary of the Dee, the Seteia Estuariumi^) of 
Ptolemy. The land rises suddenly from the shore 
in fine inequalities, clayey, and plenteous in com 
and grass, for two, three or four miles, to a moun- 
tanous tract that runs parallel to it for a consider- 
able way. 

The lower part is divided by picturesque dingles, 
which descend from the mountains, and open to 
the sea, filled with oaks. The inferior parts abound 
with coal and freestone; the upper with minerals 
of lead and calamine, and immense strata of lime- 
45tone and chert. The principal trade of the coimty 
is mining and smelting. 

The northern part of Flintshire is flat, and 
very rich in com, especially wheat, which is gene- 
rally exported to Liverpool. The coimty, in most 

(^) Downing is probably a planing down of the name here some- 
what fancifully spelled Eden-Oioain^ or Owen^s Eden. While ready 
to admit that it is a little Eden^ the Editor must regard the name as 
that of a man, and more usually written Ednyioain^ or Ednoxoain; 
probably the full name was Bod- or LLy^Ednyxcain — EdnywcUn^s 
Abode, or Ednyteain^a Court, j.r. 

(^) This is Mr. Pennant's usual way of spelling least, j.r. 

(3) The Seteia uEstuarium is now believed to have been the mouth 
of the Mersey, j.r. 
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places, raises more than is sufficient for the use of 
the inhabitants. It is extremely populous ; and in 
the mineral parts composed of a mixed people, 
whose fathers and grandfathers had resorted here 
for the sake of employ out of the English mine 
counties; many of whose children, born of Welsh 
mothers, have quite lost the language of their 
fathers. 

A LOFTY range of mountains rises on the west,, 
and forms a bold frontier. Oiu' county is watered 
by several small rivers; such as the Alyn, the 
Tcrrig, and the ^Mleler; part of its western 
boundary by the Clivyd; and Maelor, a disjoined 
part of the county, by the Jbee. 

We are ignorant of the classical name of this, 
little province. The Ordovices, of which all to 
the west of Cheshire was a part, were subdivided 
in the time of the Romans^ in all probabiUty, as 
the rest of the country was. They had lieguli, or 
Lords, who ruled over little districts, and united 
under a common leader when the exigencies of the 
time required. These factions weakened the state,, 
separated its interest, and facilitated its conquest 
by the first invaders. 

The names ol these districts are now imknown. 
Givynedd is the most antient we are acquainted 
with for the country of North Wcdes. The por- 
tion I inhabit was called Tegangle,{^) which com- 

(*) The more usual spelling is Tegeingl, which looks even more- 
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prehends the three modem hundreds of Coleshilly 
Prestatyn y and Rhuddlan. The name is preserved 
in the mountanous parts of Whitefordy and of 
some other parishes, to this day called Mynydd 
Tegang. I reject the translation of Tegengle into 
Fair England, as a mongrel compound. The 
word is of a much more antient date; it being 
derived from Cangi or Ccangi^ a set of people, 
according to the learned Baxter, belonging to 
every British nation; who attended the herds 
and resided with them in different grazing grounds 
at different times of the year. The neighbouring 
Coimavii had their Ceangiy who wintered in Wiral, 
and took their summer residence in Tegangle; 
a word to be properly derived on that account from 
Teg, fair; Cang, the name of the people; and Lie, 
a place. To corroborate which, at this very day 
is a plain in the parish of Caerwys, a part of the 
old Tegangle, adjoining to this mountain, that still 
retains the title of Maes can havod, or the plain 
of the hundred summer residences. For this rea- 
son I presume to differ from Mr. Baxter, in his 
notion of the summer residence of these CangLQ) 

like Teg-Anglia; but the derivation may be from the "Welsh ongl, a 
comer, and the name would then have meant the Fair Comer, or 
Fair Angle, But it is still more likely, that it perpetuates the name 
of an ancient people to be mentioned at once. j.r. 

(^) The existence of the Cangi is somewhat problematical : the 
passage in Tacitw, where one used to read inde Cangas, is now 
treated by the best Editors as vi Decangos, which would be the 
name travestied by our later form, Tegeingl. J.R. 
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He places it near the Canganortcm{^) Pramonto^ 
rium, or Braich y pivll head in CaernarvonAire; 
but those were the Cangi of the Ordovices, these 
of the Comami. 

It may be remarked, that, contrary to what 
happens to most subdued nations, our country pre- 
served its own language : and the conquerors even 
deigned to adopt the names of the Bntish towns 
and people, latinizing them from the original words. 
Thus LoNDiNiUM from Lundein*', i.e. Llonq 
din(^) or DIN AS, the city of ships^ from its con- 
siderable commerce; Deva from its situation on 
the river Deva^; Dunmonii from Dun'Vuvyn,{^) 
or the hill of ore; Brig antes from Bng, choice 
or chief men; Coritani, or rather Coitani,(*) 
from Coed^ a wood'. On the retreat of their Mo- 
man masters, the latinized names were dropped, ex- 

(^) Qanganorum Promoniorium would be nearer the proDunciatioD 
meaDt: the Dame lasted into the Mabinogi of Cidhwch and Olwen, as 
Feniir Ganiony or the headland of Oanion, j.r. 

^ Another deriration, namely, Lltn-din, or the city on the lake 
is given by Mr. Pennant, in his Account of London, p. 14. Ed. 

(2) This llonff etymology, of course, will not stand, and the expla- 
nation of the word has still to be sought. Mr. Pennant might have 
added that the Romans thought the name of Augusta, which they 
gave London, had for ever superseded that of Londinium, j.r. 

^ Camden. • Or Dyfi. 

(3) Nothing could be more charming, but I fear that it will not 
stand; as the name appears to have been Dwnnonii; and the Wehh 
sometimes spoke of their country as Dyfueint. j.r. 

(^) This would be convenient for the etymology, but it never seems 
to have been their name. j.r. 

' Mr. Pegge, 
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cept in a very few instances, and their own re- 
sumed; but the rest of the Britois^ who sub- 
mitted to the Saxon yoke, universally received 
with it the names of places from their conquerors. 

The whole of Flintshire was subdued by the 
Saxo)is immediately after the taking of Chester by 
Egbert. It was an open country, and, unlike the 
rest of North Wales, destitute of inaccessible rocks 
and mountains, consequently incapable of defence 
against so potent an enemy. The conquerors, as 
usual, new-named the towns, villages, and hamlets : 
but could not cancel the antient. Thus Hawarden 
still is known to the Welsh by the name oiPennard 
Ldg,{^) or Halawg; Mold by that of Wyddgryg; 
and Hope by that of Estyn ; which (with the con- 
tinuance of our language to this day) proves that 
even at that time it mixed but httle with that of 
our conquerors. Nrunbers of Saxoiis were settled 
among us, who held their lands from the Mercian 
governors or earls : we find in the Doomsday book 
many of the names of those who had possessions 
in this tract; such as Ulbert, Ostner, and Elmer. 

The first notice of any subdivision of the tract 
called Flintshire, appears in the Doomsday book. ^ g^^^^^ 
When that survey was taken, it was made a part 
of Cheshire, to which it was considered as an ap- 
pendage, by conquest. Old records affirm, that the 
county of Flint appertaineth to the dignity of the 

(}) This is DOW pronounced Pennar Ldg, j.r. 
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sword of Chester. It was soon subdued by 
Robert de Rothelenty commander in chief under 
Hugh Lupus y who carried his arms far into Wales; 
and seciu-ed his conquests in the marches by build- 
ing, or rather by adding new works to the castle 
of Rhuddlandy which he had wrested from one of 
our princes. 

The tract from Chester to the Cltvyd was then 
considered as a hundred of Cheshire, and called 
in the Doomsday book Atiscros hundred. Num- 
bers of places still existing are mentioned in it, 
disguised often by the Norman spelling. White- 
ford, the place in question, is called Widford; no- 
tice is also taken of some of the present townships, 
such as Tre-mostyn, Tre-hijchton, and Merton, 
under the names of Mostone, Putecaine, and 
Meretone. Mostone was then a lylough-land, terra 
uniiis Caimcce. It had on it four villeyns and 
eight boors, hordani^\ a wood a league long, and 
forty perches, 2'>erticat(e, broad, which was valued 
at twenty shillings. 

Widford is joined with Putecaine: the first 
seems to have comprehended our present Trelan, 
or the place where the church village now stands. 
These had one plough-land, two villeyns, and 
twelve others between men and maid servants, 

^ Borda sigDifies a cottage, with a small piece of land annexed, 
held by the service of finding for the lord, poultry, eggs, &c., for 
his hwrdd, or table. 
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fisheries, and a wood half a mile^ long and forty 
perches broad ; the value was the same with that 
of Mostone. 

With Meretone is joined the third part of Wid- 
ford ; and the Berewicha or hamlet of Caldecote, 
the last at present a township of the parish of 
Holywell. In this division was a presbyter, a 
church, and six villeyns. Here was a wood half a 
mile long and twenty perches broad. One Odin 
held these of the earl. 

At the time of the conquest, all this tract of 
Flintshire^ which was called by the Saxons, Engle- 
Jield, and afterwards by the Normans, Atiscros, was 
in possession of Edivin, the last earl of Mercia ; 
and on his defeat and forfeiture, was bestowed, 
with the earldom of Chester, on Hugh Lupus. 
The whole was in a manner depopulated and re- 
duced to a waste, I imagine by the two mroads 
made into those parts by Harold, at the command 
of Edward the confessor, to revenge on Gi^ffydd 
ap Llewelyn the insult offered him, by giving pro- 
tection to Algar, one of his rebellious subjects/ 

It is observable, that there were only seven 
churches at that time in the whole hundred: 
1. Haordine, t\ie i^TesevLt Haioar den; 2. Wid/ard; 
3. Bissard, Boteuiiaral, and Ruagor; 4. Ingle- 
croft, Brunfar, and Alchene; 5. Danfrond, Cal- 

^ For an explanation of leuca, see LugdaUi WarwickMre, I. 46. 
Spelman's Gloss. 355.6. * Foicell, 100. 
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ston, and Weshie; 6. Prestefone and Ruestoch; 
and finally, the 7th at Roeland; (^) besides one that 
lay waste at Cancarnacan and Whenescol. Pa- 
rochial divisions had not yet taken place. Mr. 
AgardJ"^ a writer in the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, remarks, that the old historians make no 
mentiJn of either parishes, parsons, vicars, incum- 
bents, or curates. The people attended in those 
days, either the cathedral churches, or the con- 
ventual; which were served by the prelates or 
monks, and those often assisted by presbyters, 
clerks, and deacons. As piety gained strength, 
other churches, for the conveniency of the devout, 
were erected by the nobihty and men of property, 
who were desiroua of spiritual assistance within 
their precincts; and to this were owing the 
churches, which at the period in question, were 
so sparingly scattered over the land. The places 
which enjoyed this advantage had the title of Llan 
prefixed; as that of TVe, which signifies primitively 
a habitation, is to the townships. 
Tremostyn. Thus in the parish of Wliiteford is Tre-viostyn}, 
remarkable for the antient seat of the family of the 

(^) This is another spelling of the name we had as RoUieletit and 
lihicdcUand, at p. 10. The th in the former, and the dd in the latter, 
are both to be pronounced like tA in the English word this, j.r. 

^ Antiquary Discourses, I. 194. 

* For an ample description of Ifostyn, and of whatever relates to 
this and the adjoining parish, the reader is referred to Mr. Pen- 
nant^s History of }yhiteford and Udnxodly 4to. 1796. Ed. 
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same name, which acquired it by the marriage of 
Jevan Vychan, of Pengwern near Llangollen^ and 
of the Kne of Tudor Trevor earl of Hereford, with 
Aiighcirad, heiress of Howel ap Tudor ap Ithel 
Vychcin of Mostyn, in the reign of Richard II. 
Howel derived his descent from Edwyn lord of 
Tegengle, or Englejield. His grandfather Ithel 
was a person i)f great possessions, at the time of 
the conquest of the principality, and did homage at 
Chester, in 1301, to Edward piince of Wales, for 
his lands at Nortliop and Mostyn. 

The great gloomy hall is of very old date, fur- 
nished with the high Dais, or elevated upper end, 
and its long table for the lord and his jovial com- 
panions; and another on the side, the seat of the 
inferior partakers of the good cheer. The walls 
are adorned, in a suitable manner, with antient 
militia guns, swords, and pikes; with helmets and 
breast plates; with funereal atchievements; and 
with a variety of spoils of the chace. A felcon is 
nailed against the upper end of the room, with two 
bells hung to each foot. With these incumbrances 
it flew from its owner, a gentleman in the county 
of Angus, on the morning of the twenty-fourth of 
September 1772, and was killed near this house on 
the morning of the twenty-sixth. The precise 
time it reached our country is not known ; there- 
fore we are uncertain whether this bird exceeded 
in swiftness the hawk which flew thirty miles in an 
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hour in pursuit of a woodcock ; or that which made 
a flight out of Westphalia into Prussia in a day: 
instances recorded"" by the learned Sir Thomcis 
Brown. The adjacent kitchen is overlooked by a 
gallery leading to the antient apartments of the 
lady of the house, at a period when the odours of 
the pot and spit were thought no ill savours. At one 
end of the gallery is a great room, remarkable for 
a smgular event. During the time that Henry 
earl of Richmond was secretly laying the founda- 
tion of the overthrow of the house of York, he 
passed concealed from place to place, in order to 
form an interest among the Welsh, who favoured 
his cause on account of their respect to his grand- 
father, Oicen Tudor, their countryman. While he 
was at Mostyn, a party attached to Richard III. 
arrived there to apprehend him. He was then 
about to dine; but had just time to leap out of 
a back window, and make his escape through a 
hole, wliich to this day is called the King^s. 
Richard op Ho wet, then lord of Mostyn, joined 
Henry at the battle of Bosworth, and after the 
victory, received from the king, in token of grati- 
tude for his preservation, the belt and sword he 
^vore on the day : he also pressed Richard greatly 
to follow him to court; but he nobly answered, 
like the Shunamitish woman, **/ divell among 
''mine own people." The sword and belt w^ere 

» Miscellany Tracts, Tr. V. p. 3S. 
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preserved in the house till within these few years. 
It is observable, that none of our historians ac- 
count for a certain period of Henry^s life, pre- 
vious to his accession. It is very evident, that 
he passed the time when he disappeared from 
Bmtany in Wales. Many cotemporary bards, by 
feigned names, record this part of his life, under 
those of the Lion, the Eagle, and the like, which 
were to restore the empire to the Britons: for the 
inspired favourers of the house of Lancaster did 
not dare to deliver their verses in other than terms 
allegorical, for fear of the reigning prince. 

There is little more remarkable about the 
house than what is common to others built at 
diflferent times. Here are two curious "portraits; 
one of Sir Roger Mostyn, knight, with a white 
beard and locks, in black, with great breeches 
stuck round the waist-band with points. This 
piece of magnificence gave rise to a very coarse 
proverb, applied to inferior people ambitious of 
acting beyond their station. The other portrait is 
of his lady, Mary, eldest daughter of Sir John 
Wynne of GwecUr, baronet. Both are full lengths, 
dated 1634, and I think painted by My tens. 

Here is another picture, not less remarkable 
for its ridiculous composition, than for the distin- 
guished person painted in it. A kit-cat length of 
Sir Roger Mostyn, the first baronet; in a strange 
long flaxen wig, a breast-plate, buff skirts, and an- 
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tique Roman sleeves; a black holding his helmet; 
his lady reading, with one liand on a scull; and by 
her husband a lap-dog. This gentleman was the 
most eminent loyalist of our county: raised a regi- 
ment in support of the crown, consisting of fifteen 
hundred men, in twelve houi-s time", mostly col- 
liers; and gaiTisoned his house, wliich, in Sep- 
temhcr 1643, was surrendered to the parlement- 
ary forces, with four pieces of cannon and some 
arms^ 
Busts. The busts collected in Itcdi/ deserve mention. 

That of the elder Brutus is particularly fine, as if 
formed in the instant that the love of his country 
got the better of paternal affection ; when Avith a 
steady voice he was delivering to his lictors his 
Titus and Tiberius, to receive the reward of their 
treasons. 

A BEAUTIFUL head of a young faun in a Phinj- 
gian bonnet, on a modern female body. 

A FINE head of one of the CorndliL An Homer, 
and an Hippocrates. A Seleucus, with two wings 
fastened to an imperial diadem; symbol of dis- 
patch and expedition. Two busts in brown ala- 
baster of a male and female faun, with the Jiam- 
meum on their heads: both are of hideous de- 
formity; but well executed. Here are besides a 
few small monumental marbles, with inscriptions, 
from Narhonne. 

» Whitelocl', 78. » Whtteiocl', 78. 
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In the library^ is a most elegant collection of the Library. 
classics, containing a variety of the most antient 
and rare editions; a numerous collection of books 
relating to the Greek and Roman antiquities, espe- 
cially those which comprehend the medallic history; 
a variety of manuscripts, mostly on vellum, and 
many of them richly illuminated. In a few words, 
scarcely any private hbrary can boast of so valuable 
an assemblage; which remain indisputable evi- 
dences of the taste and judgment of that excellent 
man, its accomplished founder, the late Sir Thomas 
MosTYN. The fiimily are besides possessed of 
other very valuable antiquities; such as the cake 
of copper foimd at Caer-Mni^) in Caeimarvonshire; 
the Torques'^, discovered near Harlech; and the 
silver harp which the family had the power of be- 
stowing on the most skilful minstrel, rythmer, or 
bard, at the Eisteddfod^ or assembly held for trials 
of their several merits. Each of these shall be 
spoken of in their proper places. 

Before I quit the house, I must take notice, 
that Thomas ap Richard ap Howel ap Jevan, 
Vychan, Lord of Mostyn, and his brother Piers, 
foimder of the family of Trelacre,{^) were the first 

P Hist, of Whitefordj &c. p. 72. 

(}) This is now called Caerhthi, j.k. 

« This very curious antiquity is engraven in a subsequent volume, 

with an abridged account of it drawn up by my learned countryman 

Zlw^d. 

(2) This is LOW called Talacre'. j.r. 

VOL. I. C 
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who abridged their name; and that on the follow- 
ing occasion. Rowland Lee, bishop of Jjichjfidd, 
and president of the marches of Wales, in the 
reign of Henry VI 1 1, sat at one of the courts on a 
Welsh cause, and, wearied with the quantity of aps 
in the jury, directed that the panel should assume 
their last name, or that of their residence; and 
that Thomas ap Richard ap Iloivel ap Jevan 
Vychan, should for the future be reduced to the 
poor dissyllable Mostyn; no doubt to the great 
mortification of many an antient line. 
Maen In the higher part of this townsliip stands the 

ACHWYNFAN . 

curious cross called Maen Achwynfan, or the 
stone of lamentation; because penances were often 
finished before such sacred pillars, and concluded 
with weeping and the usual mai'ks of contri- 
tion: for an example, near Stafford stood one 
called the weeping crosis, a name analogous to ours. 
This is of an elegant form and sculpture : it is twelve 
feet high, two feet four inches broad at the bottom, 
and ten inches thick. The base is let into another 
stone: the top is round, and includes, in raised 
work, the form of a Greek cross: beneath, about 
the middle, is another in the form of St. Andrew* s; 
and imder that, a naked figiu:e, with a spear in his 
hand : close to that, on the side of the column, is 
represented some animal : the rest is covered 
with very beautiful fret- work, like what may be 
seen on other pillars of antient date in several 
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parts of Great Britain. I do not presume (after 
tlie annotator on Camden has given up the point) 
to attempt a guess at the age, but shall observe, 
that it must have been previous to the reign of 
^ross superstition among the Welsh^ otherwise the 
sculptor would have employed his chizzel in strik- 
ing out legendary stories, instead of the elegant 
knots and interlaced work that cover the stone. 

Those, who suppose it to have been erected in 
memory of the dead slain in battle on the spot, 
draw their argument from the number of adjacent 
iumuliy containing human bones, and sculls often 
marked with mortal wounds; but these earthy se- 
pulchres are of more antient times than the elegant 
^pture of this pillar will admit. This likewise 
{from the crosses) is evidently a Christian monu- 
ment. (^) The former were only in use in Pagan 
^ys. 

There is likewise, near to it, an antient chapel, gelu. 
now a &rm-house, called Gelli' the name of an ad- 
jacent tract. This might have relation to the cross: 
as well as a place for the performance of divine ser- 
yioe belonging to the abbot of Bcisingwerk, who had 
A Botise at no great distance, in one of our town- 
tahipe still called Tre-r'ahhot, or the abbot's habi- 
tation. This tract (mis-spelt by the English, 

ThiB sort of cross is supposed to l)eIoDg to the eleventh cent- 
mrff €ft thereabouts, j.r. 

» Hist, of WhUeford. PI. xii. 2. 
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Getehf), with the wood (at that time on it) was 
granted by Echcard I. to the abbot and convent, 
on the tenth of November, at Westmin^er, before- 
the death of our last prince. He also gave him 
power to grub up the wood, which, by the present 
nakedness of the place, appears to have been done 
effectually. 

From the summit of Garreg, a hill in this 
parish, the traveller may have an august foresight 
of the lofty tract of Snoirdon, from the crooked 
Moel Siahod at one end, to the towering Peii'Tnaen- 
maivr at the other: of the vast promontory of 
LlandudnOy and part of the isle of Anglesea, with 
the great bay of IJanddidas, fonning an extensive 
crescent ; of the estuaries of the Dee and the Mer- 
sey; and to the north (at times) of the isle of Man 
and the Cnmherland Alps, the sure presages of 
bad weather. 
Tre-Bych- I WILL descend now to Tre-Bychtony another 
of our maritime townships, where stands my pa- 
ternal housed attended with (what was very fre- 
([uent in our principality) a summer-house, at a 
veiy small distance, and a cellar beneath; used as 
a retreat for the jolly owners and their friends, to* 
enjoy, remote from the fair, their toasts and noisy- 
merriment. This, and the other lower parts of the 
parish, are finely wooded with oaks; which grow 

• Aylffe» Rotuli Wallite, 64, 72, 95. 
Hist, of Whitefordf p. 27. FrontLspiecc. 
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so spontaneously, that, was the place depopulated, 
it would in a very few years relapse into an impe- 
netrable forest. 

In Tre-lan is the parish-church"*, dedicated to the-law. 
Saint Mary. The rectory is a sinecure, which, 
with the vicarage, is in the gift of the Bishop of St. 
Asaph. The church, I imagine, retains the antient 
site it had at the time of the conquest. The pre- 
sent building consists of a nave and one aile. The 
last was built by a Bleddyn DroWy of the house of 
Mostyn, to whom that part belongs. 

The two MertoiiSy Uch-glan and Is-glan, are merton. 
adjacent townships. In the reign of Edward I. 
(before his conquest) the lands of the men of Mer- 
ton, to the amount of sixteen plough-lands, were 
taken from them, and bestowed on the abbot and 
•convent of Basingwerk, against the laws of Wales, 
and the custom of the country; and contraiy to the 
peace between the King and Prince Llewelyn\ 
This violent act was done by Reginald de Grey^, 
justice of Chester, probably by connivance of the 
King, to provoke the Welsh to commit some out- 
rage that would give color to the English to break 
the truce. 

In the township of Ednowaini^), was one of the Ednowais. 
seats of Ednowain Bendew, or Owen the strong- 

° Hist, of Whiteford, p. 99. PL xii. 1. . » Powdy 360. 

y BugdMi Baron. I. 713. 
(1) The name JSdnoioain has nothing to do with Oweii, nor is it to 
be divided into Edn-owain, but Ed-nowain. See also note p. 5. j. r. 
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headed^ lord of Tegeiigle in 1079, and one of tlie^ 
fifteen tribes or nobility of North Wales. The 
Pierces of this parish, now extinct, were descended 
from him : and several other respectable families,, 
mostly extinct at this time, were derived from the- 
same stock. Possibly some account of these tribes^ 
may hereafter be given'. 
FoLEBRoc FoLEBROC, or Feilehroc, belonged to the monks, 
of Basingwerk, and is mentioned in the confirma- 
tion of the grants to that convent by Henry II. 
and again in the charters renewed to it by Lletvelyn 
ap Jorwerth, and David ap LleivehjUy princes of 
North Wales. The monks had a grange on it, 
and right of pasturage on the mountain, in common 
with the neighboring inliabitants'. 

The products of this parish are corn of every 
sort, excepting rye. Little cheese or butter i* 
made for sale, as the grass is chiefly consumed by 
horses; for the farmers are greatly employed in 
carrying the minerals of the country: the same 
may be said of the shire in general. Every cot- 
tager has his potatoe garden, wliich is a great 
support; and was a conveniency unknown fifty 
years ago. The lower parts are well wooded; and 
much timber is at times sold to Liverpool and 
other places, at good prices; much is also used at 
home in the mines. 

" Since published in Mr. PennarU'a History of the Parishes of 
JVhite/ord and Ho^ywdl. Ed. * Dugdal^s Afonas, I. 720, 721. 
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The collieries of Mostyn and Bychton have Coal. 
been worked for a very considerable time ; and in 
the last** century supplied Dublin and the east- 
ern side of Ireland with coals. They were dis- 
covered in the township of Mostyn, as early as 
the time of Edward L as appears by an extent of 
that place, in the twenty- third year of his reign. ° 
They are at present but in a low state; partly from 
the rise of the works at Whitehaven, but more from 
the loss of the channel of the Dee; which in the 
beginning of the century flowed so close to our 
shore, that ships of two hundred tons lay under 
this parish, with their cables twisted round the 
trees. (^) At present, vessels of sixty or seventy 
tons cannot approach nearer than two miles, the Dee 
now flowing under the opposite shore. Still we load 
a few vessels for Ireland and some parts of North 
Wales. Much is also consiuned by the neighboring 
smelting houses and the inland parts of Denbigh- 
shire. The improvement of the land by Ume has of 

^ The reader is requested throughout the whole of this work to 
consider the last century as the seventeenth, the present as the 
eighteenth. To alter the dates would have destroyed the origi- 
nality it has been the wish of the editor to preserve. Ed. 

^ Sebright, MS. — This valuable collection of manuscripts, which 
had become the property of Sir W, W, IFynn by purchase, was 
unfortunately destroyed at a bookbinder's, in the fire which con« 
Bumed the theatre of Coverit Garden, in 1808. Ed. 

(^) The Chester and Holyhead Railway now passes over the very 
shore where the ships usually were moored, but there still remains a 
narrow inlet called Mostyo Quay, where vessels of 150 to 200 tons 
burden can discharge their cargos near the line of rails, w. 
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late occasioned a great consumption of coal by the 
farmer, and by the persons who burn it for sale. 

The coal^ is of different thickness, from three 
quarters to five yards. The beds dip from one 
yard in four to two in three. They immerge be- 
neath the estuary of the Deei are discovered again 
on the south side of Wiral in Cheshire^ as if corre- 
sponding with some of the Flintshire: they remain 
as yet lost, on the northern part of the same h\m- 
dred ; but are found a third time in vast quantities 
in Lancashire, on the opposite side of the Mersey. 
Their extent from west to east, in this coimty, 
may be reckoned from the parish of Llanasa, 
through those of Whiteford, Holywell, Flint, Nor- 
thop, and Hawarden. Our coal is of different 
quahties, suited to the variety of demands of the 
several sorts of founderies in the neighborhood. 
Beds of canal are met with ; inferior indeed in ele- 
gance to those of Lancashire, but greatly coveted 
by the lime -burners. Sometimes is also found the 
Peacoch-oodl of Doctor Plot^, remarkable for the 
beauty of its surface, glossed over with the change- 
able brilliancy of the colors of that beautiful 
bird. 

Coals were known to the Bmtons before the 
arrival of the Romans, who had not even a name 
for them; yet Theophrastu^ describes them very 

* Hist, of WhUe/ord, p. 133. Ed. • HUt. StaforMire, 126. 

' Id his book on stones. 
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accurately, at least three centuries before the time 
of Ccesar: and even says that they were used by 
workers in brass. It is highly probable that the 
Britons made use of them. It is certain they had 
a primitive name for this fossil, that of Glo^; and 
as a fiirther proof, I may add, that a fliiit-ax, the 
instrument of the Aborigines of our island, was 
discovered stuck in certain veins of coal, ex- 
posed to day in Craig y Pare in Monmouth' 
shire^; and in such a situation as to render it 
very accessible to the inexperienced natives, who 
were incapable of pursuing the veins to any great 
depths. The artless smelters of antient times 
made use of wood only in their operations, as 
we find among the reliques of their hearths, as 
shall be observed hereafter. 

A VERY useful species of ash-colored greasy 
clay is discovered over one of the beds. It resists 
the fire remarkably well; and has been used with 
great success in the mineral smelting furnaces. 

Beds of sandstone and of excellent free-stone Freestone. 
are frequent in the lower parts of the parish, 
and reach within half a mile of the mountain, 
when the stratum changes: first to a blackish 
shale, soon dissoluble by exposure to the air; 
after that to a whitish limestone, or to a hard 
chert Both are found in strata of vast thickness : 

(}) I strongly suspect tbat this word origiDollj meant charcoal. J. r. 

c Ph. Tr. No. 335. p. 500. 
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Lime. the first is burnt into excellent lime, and is also 
used as a flux for lead ores. The common sort 
of houses are built with it; for which it is less 
proper by reason of its excessive dampness at 
change of weather. 

In the township of Tre-Mostyn, near the shore, 
is a cHff of a very singular appearance, looking like 
the semi- vitrified lava of a volcano. The stratum 
is in front universaUy changed in its disposition, 
and run into a horrible mass of red and black, 
often porous, but in all parts very hard. In it is 
a hollow, a vein in which was probably lodged the 
pyritical matter that took fire, and caused the 
ph?enomenon\ Its fury chiefly raged towards the 
front, and diminished gradually in the internal 
part of the bed; which at some distance within 
land, appears only discolored. The strata are of 
shale and of sandstone of the common sort*. 

Chert. Chert IS the petrosilex of the later writers. It 
is of a siliceous nature, and is the only stone that 
resembles flint in our county. The annotator on 

** Similar to that which occurred at Channouth, Phil. Trans. 1761, 
vol. 52, p. 119: aud which is amply described by the Bishop of Llan- 
dafy in his entertaining *' Chemical Essays." £d. 

This phenomenon observed by the Author had been caused by 
the burning of the debris raised from the collieries before his time, 
either by the spontaneous combustion of the coal dust composing it, 
or by the fires used in the cabins, &c., while the work was going on. 
The horrible mass mentioned is visibly a portion of the clay charred 
by the internal heat of the mass. w. 

* Da Costa^a FoEsils, 133. 
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Cronstedt justly remarks, that the true flint 
abounds in chalk, which is an absorbent earth, as 
chert does in the neighborhood of limestone, which 
is also calcareous. As yet, this species of stone 
has not been found of any use. I suspect, that in 
case it was burnt and ground, it ndght prove ser- 
viceable in making a coarse stone ware^ as the 
nodular flints are in making the finer. 

The hilly part of our parish has been for a long oees. 
succession of years rich in mines of lead and cala- 
mine. Some years ago, about seventeen hundred- 
weight of copper ore was discovered; but none 
since, notwithstanding it has been diligently 
searched after. I shall postpone farther enquiry 
after these and other minerals and fossils of this 
tract, till I am about to leave the part of Flint- 
shire productive of these sources of wealth. I shall 
here only take notice ot a vegetable, rare in 
other places, which grows on certain parts of the 
mountain in plenty ; and in May makes a pretty 
appearance with its white flowers; this is the 
Arenaria vemUy or mountain chickweed. Here is 
also a scarlet kind of mushroom^ unnoticed by 
LinncBus; but desciibed by Mr. Ray, p. 18. No. 5 
of his Synopsis of British Plants. Mr. Lightfoot 
discovered in my woods, in the month of May, 

^ Great quantities of chert, since the publication of this Tour, 
have been exported to Staffordshire for that purpose, and to form 
stones to grind and comminute calcined flints. £d. 

* Fezi'za epidendra. Soifferbfa Fungi. Tab. 13. Ed. 
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what was supposed to be a variety of the anemone 
nemorosa, Sp. PL 762, with the leaves dotted on 
the back"*, like the fructifications of a polypody, pre- 
cisely corresponding with the figure of a supposed 
Fern, recorded in Mr. Raif^ Synopsis, 124, after 
No. 24, and fig. I. tab. iii. at p. 128. 

In my road to the next parish south of this, I 
follow the shore; and pass by the antient smelting- 
house of Llanerch y mdr^ which is still in use for 
fusing of lead ore, and extracting of silver. 

The sea, or the estuary of the Dee^ lies at a 
small distance to the left, a verdant marsh inter- 
vening. The hundred of Wiral^ a portion of 
Cheshire^ is seen on the other side : a hilly tract, 
woodless and dreary, chequered with coni-lands 
and black heaths ; yet formerly so well cloathed 
as to occasion this proverbial distich : 

From Blacon point to HUhree 

A squirrel might leap from tree to tree. 

The view of this branch of the sea terminates 
on one end with Chester y and the rock of Beeston ; 
on the other with the two little islands of HUhree 
or rihre. On one had been a cell of Benedictines^ 
dedicated to our lady, and dependent on Chester^ 
This possibly was the hermitage called JSilhurghy, 
which, in the second of Edward III. received ten 
shillings a-year from an old charity belonging to 
the castle at Chestei^. 

» The jEcidium Fuscum. lb. Tab. 53. Ed. » Tanner, 63. 
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The tides recede here so very far, as to deny us Fish. 
any variety of fisL The species most plentiful 
are of the flat kind ; such as flounders, a few plaise, 
small soles, and rays. Dabs visit us in November ; 
and in the last year was taken that rare species of 
flounder the whiff. The weever is very common 
here : other species are taken accidentally. 

Herrings in this sea are extremely desultory. 
At tunes they appee. in v^t sh«ds, even . high 
as Chester ; they arrive in the month of November, 
continue till February, and are followed by multi- 
tudes of small vessels, which enliven the channel. 
Great quantities are taken and salted ; but they 
are generally shotten and meagre. It is now about 
ten years since they have paid us a visit. 

Excepting the Caryocatactes or nut-breaker**, 
I do not recollect any very uncommon bird to have Brbakhi. 
visited this parish : one of thLs species was killed 
in the garden at Mostyn in October, 1753. Its 
native country is Savoy, Switzerland, Lorraine, 
and some parts of Germany. These birds do not 
regularly migrate, but at a certain period quit 
their usual habitations ; for example, in October, 
1754, multitudes appeared in Burgundy, and other 
parts of France. The one that visited us was 
probably a strayed bird out of some flock that had 
quitted its native land. It is a species of some 

** Corvus Carjocatactes, Lin. Syst. 157. — De Bufon, III, 122. — 
Gemer Av. 2U.—Scopoli, 37.— AVawier, 334.— Z?r. Zool. II. 531. 
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beauty, yet without variety or richness of colors ; 
being spotted with triangular marks of pure white 
in rusty brown. In siee it is somewhat inferior to 
a jackdaw : the bill very strong, sharp, and fitted 
for the piercing of trees, which makes it very 
destructive to timber. It inhabits the vast forests 
of firs; from which it has been styled Pica ahietum 
guttata. Like the jackdaws, it also nestles in lofty 
towers ; and like them is very noisy. It feeds on 
nuts, which it breaks with its bill, on the cones of 
firs, on acorns, berries, and insects. From the first 
circumstance, the Gei^mans have called it nuss- 
hrecher, a name adopted in the British Zoology. 

On passing a little rill beneath the banks, I 
enter the parish of 

HOLYWELL : 

And very soon after cross its noted stream, near 
its discharge mto the estuary of the Dee. On the 
right ascend to the site of the abby and castle of 
Bamngwerk, a place of importance in the wars 
between the English and the Welsh. The land 
towards the sea is steeply sloped. The west side 
was protected by a deep gully, formed by the 
river ; the south-east by the vast ditch, which has 
hitherto been universally supposed to have been 
that made by Offa^ king of the Mercians. I owe 
the detection of that mistake to Mr John Evans, 
of Llwyn y Groes, who proves it to be one termi- 
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nation of another stupendous work of the same 
kind, known by the name of WcU'b ditch; of which 
a full account will be given in some of the following 
pages, with remarks on the mounts, and other 
works that lie near its course. 

Vestiges of this fortress'^ appear in the founda- Bi^iNowERic 

^^ ^ Castlb. 

tion of a wall on the edge of Offci's ditch, and on 
the road-side, near the turnpike gate, opposite to 
the ruins. Lord Lyttelton'^ aeLjs that the founder 
was an earl of Chester. I imagine that it must 
have been Richard, son ofHitgh Lupus, and second 
earl of Chester ; and that the abby was fortified 
on the following occasion ; for even religious insti- 
tutions had no exemption, tempore necessitatis belli, 
licitum est, hospitaH et incastellari in ecclesia^. 

Accordingly, the first notice I find of it is in 
the life of St. Werhurg, by Bradshaw; who in- 
forms us that Richard, on his return out of Nor- 
mandy, where he had been educated, began his 
reign with an act of piety. He attempted, in 
1 11 9, a pilgrimage to the well of St. Wenefrede ; 
but either in going or returning, was attacked by 
the Welsh, and obliged to take shelter in Basing- 
tverk He appUed to St. Werhurg for relief; who 
miraculously raised certain sands between Flint- 

P Hist, ef Whaeford, p. 192. 

« Hist. Henr^ IL 3rd edit. ii. 383. 

' Innocentius de immunitate ecclesisD, quoted in ColL Curious 
Discourses, I. 102. 
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be collected from the charters preserved by Sir 
William Dugdale. There are three of them, 
either serving to conjSrm the antient donations^ or 
confer new : in each is mention of the earl as a 
bene&ctor ; but there is not the lest hint of his 
having been the founder. I must attribute that 
honour to one of the princes of Wales ; for both 
Llewdyn ap Jorwerthy and his son David^ in their 
respective charters, recite, that they give and con- 
firm the several donations to God, St. Mary, the 
monastery of Basingwerk, and the monks, which 
had been bestowed on them by their predecessors 
for the salvation of their souls. 

Kandal was certainly a great benefactor; for 
it appears that before his days the monks had 
only a chapel here. From that period the abby 
became considerable; and about that time part 
of the present buildings were erected, for the con- 
veniency of its inhabitants, who were of the Cis- 
tercian order. 

The architectiu:e is mixed. Here appears what 
is called Saxon; having the round arches and short 
columns in some parts; and the Gothic narrow 
slips of high-pointed windows in others. The first 
species had not fallen out of use, and the last was 
coming into fashion, in the days of the first great 
benefactor. 

The church lay on the east side ; but is now 
totally destroyed. The refectory is pretty entire ; 
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and on one side has a great recess. Above were 
the cells for the lodgings of the monks, with a 
small window to each. 

The chapel of the knights templars(^) is a spa- 
cious building. The windows are long, narrow, 
and pointed ; the pilasters between them on the 
inside slender and elegant. 

There are some remains of offices, used at 
present by a tanner. Within less than fifty years, 
much of the habitable part was standing ; and 
sometimes used by the worthy family, the Mostyns 
of Trelacre : a lady now living was bom within 
the walls. 

During the preparations for the conquest of 
Wales by Edioard I. the abby was under the pro- 
tection of the English. There are extant two 
orders for the purpose, providing that they had no 
commerce with what are styled the Welsh rebels*. 
I imagine that the convent was firmly attached to 
the victor ; for I have been informed** that there 
are, among the lists of summons in the Tower, 
writs for calling the abbot to parlement, in the 
23d, 24th, 28th, 32d, and 34th of Edward I. 

^ "As for the building at Badngwerk, called by Pennant, Grose, 
&c., the templars chapel, it may be pronounced with tolerable cer- 
tainty not to have been a chapel at all. It is built north and south, 
and has no trace of an altar, nor of any of the other adjuncts of 
Christian worship." Arch, Camb. 1846, p. 105. t.p. 

• Ayloff^s Rotuli WaUioe, 68, 82. 

^ By the kindness of Samuel Lysons, Esq. the correctness of this 
statement has been confirmed. Ed. 
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By the valuation of its revenues in 1534, the 

gross sum at the dissolution was, according to 

Dugdcde, 1501. 7s. 3d.; to Speed, 1571. 15s. 2d. 

In 1553, there remained in charge 4Z. in annui- 

ties^ 

The particular endowments, as I collect from 

Dugdale,^ were these : Henry III. by charter, 
grants and confirms ten lihrates in Longenedcde in 
Derbyshire, with the church of Glossope, and all 
its appertenances, to be held by them as freely as 
William Peverel held the same in the time of 
Heiiry, his grandfather. The same charter con- 
firms the donations of Ranulph, earl of C1iestei\ 
and other barons, viz., Holywell, Fulhrook, the 
chapel of Basingwerk, the antient residence of the 
monks, with the mills and their appertenances ; 
likewise Holes, and the moiety of Lecche, and one 
hundred shillings of the revenues of Chester, the 
gift of the said earl. Calders with its inhabitants, 
and finally, Kethlenedei, the gift of Roheii, 
Banastre. 

Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, prince of Wales, 
and cotemporary with Henry III. confirms all 
the donations of his ancestors ; particularly the 
site of their house, the mill before their gate, and 
the land before their doors ; which last was granted 
to them by Ranuiphus, and his brother jEneas. 
The same grant gives them also the land of Mere- 

« WiUu'a Abbias, I. 312. <» M<yna9ticon, I. 720, &c. 
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dydd Wawor in Holywell; Fvlhrook; a community 
of pasturage on the mountains; Hanoi de le Wecch, 
and Creicgraft, with all their appeitenances. His 
Sim and successor David, by another charter, con- 
firms the donations of his father, and adds the 
lands of Huttred, brother to Meredydd Wawor of 
Holywell ; the grange of Fulhrooh ; the church of 
Holywell, and the chapel of Colsvl ; and the land 
and pasturage of Gelli, before granted by his father. 
He Ukewise empowers them to buy and seU every 
thing toll-free in all his territories, for the use of 
their house ; also, the fifth part of the fish taken 
in his fisheries at Rhuddlan ; and the tenth of the 
fish belonging to him in other parts. He confirms 
to them all the village of Wenhewm, with all its 
inhabitants and appertenances, being the gift of 
Howen de Porkenton, and confirmed by Helyso. 
He at the same time confirms the lands and pas- 
turage in Pentlin, the gift of his father. 

This charter is dated firom Coleshill in 1240, and 
is witnessed by Hugh, bishop of St. Asaph, by his 
chancellor, the fitmous Ednyfed Vychan, and others. 

Tanner® mentions the tithes of Blackhrook, 
and the wood of Langdon; lands in Chanclesworth ; 
the manor of West Kirkhy in Cheshh^e ; the silver 
mine near Basingwerk; free warren in Gethli, 
Mefiegrange, Ouregrange, Beggerhurgh, and Holy- 
well. 

• iVotitia, 711. 
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The abby also was possessed of the hospital or 
chapel of Sponne, near Coventry ^ which had been 
originally founded by Hugh CeveilioCy earl of Ches- 
ter, who probably bestowed it on these monks'. 

The revenues of the abbot amounted in the 
whole, reckoning those arising from the mills, 
lands, cows, and sheep, to 46/. lls.^. 

In 1540, the house and lands in the neighbor- 
hood were granted to Henry ap Harry, of the 
tribe of Ednowain Bendew ; whose only daughter 
Anne, by her marriage with William Mostyn, 
esquire, of Trelacre, conveyed it into that family, 
in which it now remains. 

I CANNOT recover the names of more than 
two of the abbots. Thomas ap Dafydd Pennant 
presided over the house in the time of Guttun 
Owain, a bard who flourished in the year 1480, and 
celebrates the hospitahty of the abbot, in some 
verses printed in the collection of Mr Rhys Jones. 
The poet is so Uberal of his praise as to say, That 
he gave twice the treasure of a king in ivine. 

Er bwrw yno, aur Brenin, 
Ef a roes, deufwy ar wId. 

' DugdMs Warunckshire, I. 197. 

« Willis's St, Asaph, 176. In the grant to the abby of Basing- 
toerk, of the lands in the peak of Derbyshire, there is a clause, re- 
serving the venison to the king, with the consent of the abbot and 
convent; for the preservation of which, two foresters were appointed 
by the king; bat the grantees were allowed to kiU hares, foxes, and 
wolves. Sdmght MSS. 
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And among his other luxuries, I think he enu- 
merates sugar ; which a rich abbot of the fifteenth 
century might easily indulge himself in, for it had 
been a great article of commerce in Sicily as early 
as the year 1148. 

He and Tiido7* Aled, another noted ba^d^ speak 
not only of his works of utiUty ; of the water and 
of the wind millfi he erected; of his having enlarged 
and beautified the abby; but also compUment 
him on his prowess in battle. Neither is Gfuttun 
silent on a subject, pleasing to every Welsh ear, 
the pedigree of his patron, whom he derives from 
Edrnn, and from Rhys Sais^ a direct descendant 
from Tudor Trevor. 

He quitted his profession, and became what is 
termed in law a monk deraigne; and married, about 
three hundred years ago, Angharad, daughter to 
Gruillim ap Chryffydd ap Guillim, of the house of 
Penrhyn in Caernarvonshire^. He had by her 
three sons, the youngest of whom, Nicholas, suc- 
ceeded him in the abbacy, and was the last who 
filled the place. The remains of a very antient 
oak, still to be seen near the ruins of the house, is 

^ Sebright MSS. 

' Richard PennaTU, lord Penrhyn^ by a singular fortune, now 
poeseBses the seat and estate belonging to the fiimilj of this his 
distant ancestress, by his marriage with his lady, Aiwe Susanna 
daughter of the late General Warburton; who, by her grandmother, 
is also^descended from the house of Penrhyn, 

Lord Penrhyn died in 1808. £d. 
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called the abbot's, and is supposed to be his co- 
temporary. 

The road from hence is remarkably picturesque, 
along a little valley, boimded on one side by hanging 
woods, beneath which the stream hurries towards 
the sea, imless where interrupted by the frequent 
manufactories. Its origin is discovered at the 
Ht Wenb- ^^^^ ^^ ^ steep hill, beneath the town of Holywdly 
kkide'h or Treffynnony to which it gave the name. The 
spring boils with vast impetuosity out of a rock ; 
and is received into a beautiful polygonal well, 
covered with a rich arch supported by pillars. 
The roof is most exquisitely carved in stone. Im- 
mediately over the foimtain is the legend of St. 
Wenefrede^ on a pendent projection, with the arms 
of England at the bottom. Numbers of fine ribs 
secure the arch, whose intersections are coupled 
with sculpture. 

Some are mere works of fancy ; grotesque 
figures of animals : but the rest allude chiefly to 
the Stanley family. This building, and the chapel 
over it, rose from the piety of that great house, 
which left these memorials of its benefactions : 
there are besides some marks of the illustrious 
donors ; for example, the profile of Margaret ^ 
mother to Henry VII., and that of her husband 
the earl of Derby ^ cut on the same stone. 

Tjik compliments to the Stanlies, are very fre- 
(juont. The wolf*8 head is the ants of the earls 
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of Chester : it is inclosed in a garter, in respect 
to Sir William Stanley ^ knight of that order, who 
had been chamberlain of that city, and justiciary 
of North Wales. The tun with the plant issuing 
out of it,^is a rebtis, the arms of his wife Elizabeth 
Hop ton, allusive to her name. This proves, that 
the building was erected before 1495, in which 
year Sir William lost his head. The other badges 
of the same house are the stag's head ; the eagle's 
leg ; and the three legs, the arms of the isle of 
Man. 

We also find that Catherine of Arragony widow 
to prince Arthur, and afterwards the unfortunate 
wife of his brother Henry VIII. was a benefactress 
to this building ; at lest her arms appear here : 
three pomegranates in a shield, surmoimted with 
a crown; the badge of the house. of (rranac^, in 
memory of the expulsion of the Moors, by her 
father Ferdinand^. The eagle seems also to be- 
long to her, being ^one of the supporters of the 
arms of her femily. 

Over one of the lesser arches, on each side of 
the well, are the dragon and the gre-hound, the 
supporters of the arms of England during the reign 
of Henry VII. and part of that of Hen7y VIII. 
The first was borne by Henry VII. as a badge of 
the house of Tudor, which derived itself from Cad- 

k Sandford*8 OenecU. 475. 
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walader^ last king of Britain^ who bore on his 
ensign a red dragon. Henry , in imitation of him, 
at the battle of Bosworth carried on his standard a 
red dragon, painted on white and green silk ; which 
afterwards gave rise to the office of Rovge-dragon 
among the heralds. 

On one side of a wall that supports the roof, 
was painted the tale of the tutelar saint; at present 
almost defaced ; over it is inscribed, in hoTwrem 
SanctcB WenefredcBy V. & M. 

In another wall is an elegant niche, in which 
' stood a statue of the Virgin Mary^ pulled down, 
as I have been informed, in the year 1635. 

I HAVE also heard there had been another of 
St. Wenefrede. To grace the image on high festi- 
vals, it is probable, that Isahel, coimtess of War- 
wicky widow to the great Richard Beaiichamp, 
left to St. Wenefrede, in 1439, her gown of russet 
velvet'. 

Chapel. Over this spring is a chapel, of the same date 
with the other building : a neat piece of gothic 
architecture : but in a very ruinous state. This 
had been a free chapel, in the gift of the bishop, 
with the reserve of a stipend to the chapter ; but 
the rest of the offerings were to be expended on 
the chapeL In Richard III.'s time, the abbot and 
convent had from the crown ten marks yerely, for 

' DugdMs Wanpickskire, I. 414. 
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the sustentacione and salarie of a prieste, at the 
chappelle of St. Wynefride^. The chapel is the 
property of° John Dairies esquire of Llanerch. 

The following order, for putting the chapel 
over the well into possession of a clergyman of the 
church of Rome, was addressed to Sir Roger 
Mostyn baronet, by the queen of James II. 

Sir Roger Mostyn. 
It having pleased the king, by his royall grant, 
to bestow upon me y* antient chappell adjoining to 
St. Winifride's well ; these are to desire you to 
give present possession, in my name, of the said 
chappell, to Mr Thomas Roberts, who will deliver 
this letter into y' hands. It being also my inten- 
tion to have the place decently repaired, and put 
to a good use, I further desire, that you will aflfbard 
him yoiu: favour and protection, that he may not 
be distiu:bed in the performance thereof. You 
may rest assured, that what you do herein, accord- . 
ing to my desire, shall be very kindly remembered 

May y* 8th, 1687. Mary : Regina. 

Whitehall. 

The well is common; for I find by a decision of 
the court of chancery, on a law-suit respecting the 
lordship of Holywell^ between Sir John Egerton 

» Harleian MSS. No. 433, 338. >" Now of Mr. Leo. Ed. 
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knight, and John Eldred; chancellor Ellesmere 
decrees, "That on calling to mind, that within the 
"said manor there is a foimtain or well of antient 
"and worthy memory, he doth not think fit that 
"the petitioner, or any other, should have the 
"property thereof, notwithstanding the general 
"words of the grant of the manor: and therefore 
"his lordship doth order, that notwithstanding 
"the said grant, that the well shall continue as 
"now it is, or heretofore hath been; saving to 
"the petitioner, and his heirs and assigns, the 
"benefit of the stream and watercourse, with the 
" appertainances. " 

There are two different opinions about the 
origin of this stream. One party makes it mira- 
culous : the other asserts it to be owing only to 
natural causes. The advocates for the first, deliver 
their tale thus : 
Of Saint In the seventh century lived a virgin of the 
name of Wenefredey of noble parents ; her father's 
name was Theivith, a potent lord in the parts where 
Holywell now stands; her mother's, Wenlo, de- 
scended firom an antient family in Montgomeryshire^ 
and sister to St. Beuno. Beuno assmned the monas- 
tic habit, retired to Clynnog, in Caernarvonshire, 
where he built a church and foimded a convent. 
After completing this work of piety, he visited his 
relations in Flintshire, and obtaining firom his 
brother-in-law a little spot at the foot of the hiU on 
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which he resided, erected on it a church, and took 
under his care his niece Wenefrede. A neighbor- 
ing prince of the name of Cradocus, son of king 
Aleri'y was stinick with her beauty, and at all events 
determined to gratify his desires. He made known 
his passion to the lady; who, aflfected with horror, 
attempted to escape. The wretch, enraged at the 
disappointment, pursued her, drew out his sabre, 
and cut oflP her head. Cradocxis instantly received 
the reward of his crime: he fell down dead, 
andj the earth opening, swallowed his impious 
corpse. Higden^ in his Polychronicon adds, that 
even the descendents of this monster were visited 
with horrible judgments, to be expiated only by a 
visit to this well, or to the bones of the saint at 
Salop. 



Ad Basingtoerk fons oritur, 
Qui satis Tulgo dicitur. 
Et tantis bullis scaturit 
Quod mox injecta rejicit. 
Tarn magnum flumen procreat 
Ut Cambrioe sufficiat. 
^gri qui dant rogamina 
Reportant medicamina. 
Rubro guttatos lapides 
In scatebris reperies 



In signum sacri sanguinis, 
Quem VENEFBJBDiB virginis 
Quttur truncatum fuderat 
Qui scelus hoc patraverat, 
Ac nati, ac nepotuli 
Latrant ut canum catuli 
Donee sanctas suffragium 
Poscant ad hunc fonticulum: 
Yel ad urbem SalopicB 
Ubi quiescit hodie.<> 



The severed head took its way down the hill, 
and stopped near the church. The valley, which, 
from its uncommon dryness, was heretofore called 
Sych nanty now lost its name. A spring of un- 



OMs Script, III. 190. 
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common size burst from the place where the 
head rested. The moss on its sides diffused a fra- 
grant smells Her blood spotted the stones, which, 
like the flowers of Adonis, annnallj commemorate 
the fact, by assuming colors unknown to them at 
other times. 

Lucius moDumenta manebunt 
Semper, Adoni, mei : repetitaque mortis imago 
Annua plangoris peraget simulamina nostri. (^) 

For thee, blest maid, my tears, my endless pain 
Shall in immortal monuments remain. 
The image of thy death each year renew; 
And prove my grief, to distant ages, true. 

St. Beuno took up the head, carried it to the 
corpse, and, offering up his devotions, joined it 
nicely to the body, which instantly re-united. The 
place was visible only by a slender white line en- 
circling the neck, in memory of a pairacle, which 
surpassed far that worked by St. DionysiiLS, who 
marched in triumph after decapitation, with his 
head in his hands, from Montmartre to St. Denis\ 
or that ot St. Adelhertus, who, in like circum- 
stances, swam across the Vistula. 

To conclude: St. Wenefrede survived her de- 
collation fifteen years. She died at Gwytherin in 

p Life of St Wenefrede, from which the materials for this part 

are mostly taken. 

Q) Venus continues, — ''At emor in florem mutabitur.'' Ovid Met, 

X. 728. T.P. 

<i Histoire de Tabbaye de St. Denyt, 76. 
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Denbighshire^ where her bones rested till the reign 
of king Stephen ; when, after divine admonition, 
they were surrendered to the abby of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Shrewsbury. The memory of the 
two great events, that of her first death is cele- 
brated on the 2 2d of Jwie : that of her translation 
the 3d of November. 

A. FRATERNITY and gild was established in 
honor of our saint at Shrewsbur^y. It had its com- 
mon seal, which, through the kindness of my friend, 
Mr Henry Levingston, is now in my possession. 
It is of copper, of the form expressed in the plate. 
In the centre is a representation of the martyrdom; 
above is a cross in form of a T, placed .between 
the letters T. m. which mark the time when the 
fraternity was instituted, during the abbacy of 
Thomas Mynde ; who was elected in 1459, and died 
in 1499, a period in which these religious societies 
were much in fashion. The T or cross refers to 
the church of St. Cross within this monastery. 
Beneath are probably the arms of the house, a 
sword and a key, symbols of its tutelar apostles ; 
and round the margin is this inscription : 

Sigillu coe Ffraternitat beate Wenefride Virginia 
I eccia see cruc i: fra moaaster. sci Petri Salopie. 

A bell belonging to the church was also christened 
in honor of her. I cannot learn the names of the 
gossips, who, as usual, were doubtlessly rich per- 
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sons. On the ceremony, they all laid hold of the 
rope; bestowed a name on the bell; and the 
priest sprinkling it with holy water, baptized it 
in the name of the Father, &c., &oJ He then 
cloathed it with a fine garment : after this the 
£fossips gfave a grand feast, and made great pre- 
Lts! wUoh the^est received in beZt of the 
beU. Thus blessed, it was endowed with great 
powers; allayed (on being rung) all storms; 
diverted the thunder-bolt; drove away evil spirits. 
These consecrated bells were always inscribed. 
The inscription on that in question rak thus: 

Sancta Wetiefireda, Deo hoc cotumendare memento, 
Ut pietate sua, nos servet ab hoste cruento. 

And a httle lower was another address : 

Protege Prece pia, quos convoco, virgo Maria, 

After her death, her sanctity, says her his- 
torian, was proved by numberless miracles. The 
waters were almost as sanative as those of the 
pool of Bethesda: all infirmities incident to the 
himaan body met with relief; the votive crutches, 
the barrows, and other proofs of cures, to this mo- 
ment remain as evidences pendent over the well. 
The saint is equally propitious to Protestants and 
Catholics; for among the oflPerings are to be found 
these grateful testimonies from the patients of 
each religion. 

' Stavely^B Hist Churches, 130. 
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The Holy Father gave all encouragement to 
the piety of pilgrims to frequent this foimtain. 
Pope Martin V." in the reign of Henry V. 
furnished the abby of Basingwerk with par- 
dons and indulgences, to sell to the devotees. 
These were renewed again in the reign of 
queen Mary, by the interest of Thomas Gold- 
well bishop of St. Asaphy^ who fled into Italy 
on the accession of Elizabeth. Multitudes of 
ofierings flowed in; marks of gratitude from such 
who had received benefit by the intercession of 
the virgin. 

The resort of pilgrims of late years to these 
Fontanalia has considerably decreased; the great- 
est number are from Lancashire. In the summer, 
still a few are to be seen in the water in deep de- 
votion up to their chins for hours, sending up 
their prayers, or performing a number of evolu- 
tions round the polygonal well; or threading the 
arch between well and well a prescribed number 
of times. Few people of rank at present honor 
the fountain with their presence. A crowned 
head in the seventeenth century dignified the 
place with a visit. The prince who lost three 
kingdoms for a mass, payed his respects, on 

■ SdderC^ notes on Michatl Drayton^ 289. 

* Powd^s notes on Oirald, Cambr. 874. Mr. Addison says he 
saw his picture at Ravenna, in the convent of Theatins, among 
the eminent men of that order. 

VOL. I. E 
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August 29th 1686, to our sainf*; and received as 
a reward a present of the very shift in which his 
great grand-mother Mary Stuart lost her head*. 
The majority of devotees are of the feir sex, at- 
tracted hither to commemorate the martyrdom of 
St. Wenefredcy as those of the East did the death 
of the Cyprian fevorite. 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured^ 
The Syrian damsels to deplore his fate 
In woeful ditties all the summer's day : 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 

Wb, whose ancestors, between two and three 
centuries ago, abridged our faith to the mere 
contents of the Old and New Testament, and to 
the creed called the Apostles, do not think the be- 
lief in the above, and other legends, requisite. I 
refer the reader to the argimaents used by the an- 
tiquary doctor Powel, in his notes on the Itinerary 
of Giraldus Camhrensis, and to bishop Fleetwood's 
annotations on the life of the saint, for proofe 
against the truth of the tale: but with Pro- 
testants, and temperate Catholics, it carries with 
it self-confutation. 

^ This prince gave in the course of his progress, as marks of his 
favour, golden rings, with his hair platted beneath a crystal. I 
have seen one which he had bestowed on a Roman Catholic priest 
of a neighboring family. 

^ The late doctor Cooper of Chwter'a MSS. 
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The waters are indisputably endowed with 
every good quality attendant on cold baths; and 
multitudes have here experienced the good 
effects that thus result from natural qualities, 
implanted in the several parts of matter by the 
di4.e Providence in olv to folfil his will 
Heaven for a short period deigned to . convince a 
dark and obdurate age with a series of miracles; 
which were dehvered down to succeeding times, 
as incontestible proofs of the reality of the divine 
mission. Without them, a sufficient groimd of 
trust and reUance upon the Supreme Being has 
long since been established. Second causes in- 
nimierable are dispersed throughout the universe, 
subordinate to the First. Every element proves 
to us a medicine or a bane, as suits His unerring 
dispensation. We cannot want, we cannot have 
the mediation of poor departed mortals. The 
supposition would be bestowing on them the 
attributes of the Deity; onmipresence and omni- 
science. 

Some eminent botanists of my acquaintance 
have reduced the sweet moss, and the bloody 
stains, to mere vegetable productions, far from 
being peculiar to our fountain. The first is that 
kind of moss called Jungermannia asplenioides^ , 
FL AngL 509, imperfectly described and figured 

y Smith, Eng, BoL tab. 1788. Ed. 
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by DilleimiSy in his history of mosses. This 
species is also found in another holy well in 
Caernarvonshire, called Ffynnon Llanddeinioleny 
in a parish of the same name. 

The other is a Byssus, likewise odoriferous: 
common to Lapland, and to other coimtries be- 
sides our own. It adheres to stones in form of 
fine velvet. lAnncBUs calls it Byssus Jolithu^, or 
the violet-smelling. He says, the stone to which 
it adheres easily betrays itself by the color, being 
as if smeared with blood; and if rubbed, yields 
a smell like violets. Micheli, in his Genera of 
plants, mentions the same*; and Schwenckfelt dis- 
covered it among the vegetables of Silesia. He 
calls it a mtcscus suhruheus, and informs us, that 
the smell is gratefiil to the heart ; and that, if put 
among cloaths, it gives them a good scent, and 
serves to drive away moths ^. lAnnceus says", that 
it is of use in eruptive disorders. The Conferva 
Gelatinosa^, Sp. PL 1635. Fl. Scot. ii. 986, is foimd 
in the same well". 
Church. Above the well stands the church, dedicated to 
St. Wenefrede. The parish wakes are celebrated 
in November, the time of her translation. The 
Hving, before the dissolution, belonged to the abby 

« Sp, PL II. 1638.— i?Y. Lap. 369. No. 528.— i'/. Dan. tab. 899. 2. 
* Gen. 210. tab. 89. fig. 3. * Cat. Stirp. &c. Silmoe, 382. 
« As quoted by Baron IJaller, No. 2090. 
^ Smith, Emg. BoU Tab. 689. Ed. • Hist, of Whitefwd, 237. 
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of Basingwerk; and is a vicarage in the gift of 
Jesus College Oaf or d^ which nominates; and John 
Davies esquire' oiLlanerchy the lay-rector, presents. 
It was given away by his ancestor, Robert Davies, 
to the college by deed dated 1626, expressing, that 
as it became vacant, the said Robert Davies and his 
heirs shall freely and charitatis intuitu, et absque 
aliqua morosa cunctatione, present a native of 
Wales, rightfully and canonically nominated by 
the college. 

Above the church is a hUl called Bryn y 
CasteUy narrow, and very steep on the sides, pro- 
jecting at the end over the little valley. On this 
might have stood the castle of Treffynnon, or St. 
Wene/rede, built by Handle III. earl of Chester, 
in the year 1210^. There are not at present any 
vestiges left. 

It is singular, that no mention is made in the 
Doomsday book of either chapel, church, or well; 
yet townships now of less note are named; such as 
Brunford, Caldecote, and others. Notwithstand- 
ing bishop Fleetwood's opinion, I think the legend 
of St. Wenefrede^ was known previous to that sur- 
vey; for the very name of Holywell is Saxon, 
probably bestowed on it before the Conquest, on 
account of the imputed sanctity of the welL 

The spring is certainly one of the finest in 

« At present — Zeo, esq. of Uanerch, Ed. « Povoet^ 262. 
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these kingdoms; and by the two different trials 
and calculations lately made for my information, 
is found to fling out about twenty-one tuns of 
water in a minute. It never freezes. After a 
violent fell of wet, it becomes discolored by a 
wheyey tinge. 

The stream formed by this foimtain runs with 
a rapid course to the sea, which it reaches in 
little more than a mile's distance. The industry 
of this century hath made its waters of much 
commercial utihty. The principal works on it 
at this time^ are battering-mills for copper; a 
wire-mill, coarse paper-mill, snuff-mill, a foun- 
dery for bra^ ; and a cotton manufactory is now 
establishing. 

During the reign of pilgrimages, nothing but 
a corn-mill or two, the property of the monks, 
foimd employ for this beneficial stream. 

The town was also very inconsiderable till 
the beginning of this century ; the houses few, 
and those for the most part thatched ; the streets 
unpaved ; and the place destitute of a market. 
The flourishing mines, that for some time were 
discovered in the neighbourhood, made a great 
change in the appearance, and introduced the 
effects of wealth. The town, or rather township, 

^ For an account of the augmentation of the manufactories to the 
year 1796, the reader is referred to the so frequently quoted work, 
the Hist of }Vhite/<>rd, &c. p. 201. Ed. 
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contains somewhat more than two thousand 
souls^ 

The monks of Basingxoerk obtained for it the 
grant of a fair and a market. The first has been 
dropped beyond the memory of man The market 
was also lost, till it was renewed by letters 
patent, dated Jan. 20th, 1703, granted to Sir 
John Egertony baronet. The patent also contains 
a grant of three fairs, viz. on the 23d of Aprils the 
Tuesday in Easter week, and the 2d of September. 
The market has been the most flourishing in 
North Wales ; but the fairs never could be esta- 
blished. 

The situation of the town is pleasant and 
healthy. On the back is a lofty hill, at times 
extremely productive of lead ore. Towards the 
sea is a pretty valley, bounded by woods : the 
end finishL oo'o ne Je with th. venerable abby. 
To such who require the use of a cold-bath, few t 
places are more proper; for besides the excel- 
lence of the waters, exceeding good medical 
assistance, and comfortable accommodations, may 
be found here ; and the mind entertained, and the 
body exercised, in a variety of beautiful rides and 
walks. 

My next visit was to Flint. I took the lower 
road, by the shore, blackened with the smoke of 

' In the Census of 1801, the population of the township of Holt/- 
weU is stated at 2518, of the whole parish at 5567. £d. 
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smelting-houses ; and, in the more flourishing 
times of the collieries, with vast stacks of coaL 
The last township in Holywell parish, on this 

CoLESHiLL. side, is that of Coleshill : which gives name to a 
hundred, and was so called from its abimdance 
of fossil fuel This place had at the Conquest 
four villeyns, two boors, and a Rodman. This 
last seems to have been the same with the Rod 
or Rad-knightSy who, by the tenure of their lands, 
were bound to ride with or for their lord, as often 
as his afl^iirs required. 

FuKT. After crossing a small brook, enter the town 

of Flint : a place laid out with great regularity ; 
but the streets far from being completed. The 
removal of the greater and the lesser sessions, 
and its want of trade, wiU be farther checks to 
its improvement. This town gave name to the 
county, which, with that of Caernarvon, Meiri- 
oneth, and Anglesey , composed the four antient 
shires of Noi'th Wales, formed by Edward I. im- 
mediately after the conquest of our principality. 
I cannot assign any derivation of the word : our 
coimtry is totally destitute of the fossil usually 
so called. I can only remark, that it is purely 
Saxon ; and, notwithstanding it is not mentioned 
in the Doomsday book, was called so before the 
Conquest. 

This place also seems to me to have been the 
same with what was named Colsul or ColeshilL 
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I can find no other site for the chapel of Colsul^ 
granted by David ap Llewelyn to the abby of 
Boudngwerk. The present Flint probably went 
at this period under both names. There is no 
trace of any chapel in the neighborhood excepting 
this; nor any other place of consequence enough 
to tempt oxir princes to live at. It was called in 
the Doomsday book Coleselt; and was possessed 
by Rohert of Rkuddlan. Edwin held it from him, 
and as a free-man. Here was one hide of land 
taxable. 

The whole place seems to have been founded 
in times of danger; and every provision made 
against an attack from a people recently subdued, 
and who had submitted reluctantly to a foreign 
yoke. The town is formed on the the principle of 
a Roman encampment, being rectangular, and 
surroimded with a vast ditch and two great ram- 
parts, with the four regular portcB, as usual with 
that military nation. I shall hereafter offer a con- 
jecture of the probability of its having been a 
Roman station. 

The public buildings within this precinct are the 
chxurch, the town-hall, and the jail*: not one of 
which is any ornament to this litte capital. The 

^ A new gaol was erected in 1785, in the castle yard, after a plan 

of the ingenious architect, the late JVIr. Joseph Turner, of Chester, 

The following inscription over the gateway was written by Mr. Fen- 

nant, whose activity and beneyolence materially contributed to the 
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church, or rather chapel, is dedicated to St. Mary; 
and is a only perpetual curacy under Northop. I 
imagine this to have been the capella de Colsul *, 
belonging to the abby of Basingwerky mentioned 
in the charter of David ap Llewelyn. Flint, in 
that time, was probably comprehended imder the 
name of Colsul. 

The castle now stands on a low free-stone rock 
that juts into the sands, a little north-east of the 
town; and was once jomed to it by a bridge 
which led to the outwork, called the Barbican; 
a square tower, with a gateway, now entirely 

substitution of the present edifice for the former abode of wretched- 
ness. Ed. 

In the 

Twenty fifth year of his Majesty Geo: III. 

In the Sherifialty of Sir Thomas Hanmer Bt. this prison was erected 

instead of the ancient loathsome place of confinement 

in pity 

to the misery of even the most guilty, 

to alleviate the sufferings of lesser offenders, 

or of the innocent themselves, 

whom the chances 

of human life may bring within these walls. 

Done at the expence of the County; 

aided by the subscriptions of several of the Gentry, 

who 

in the midst of most distressful days 

voluntarily took on themselves part of the burden, 

in compassion to such of their countrymen 

on whom 
Fortune had been less bounteous of her favours. 

1 Dugdale Monoit. I. 721. 
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demolished. Within was a court surrounded 
with a ditch &ced with a wall, that joined by 
means of a drawbridge to the main fortress; 
whose entrance, for better seciuity, was little 
more than a postern. 

The castle is a square bmlding, with a large 
round tower at three of the comers, and a fourth 
a little disjoined from the other, and much larger 
than the rest. This is called the double tower. It 
had been joined to the castle by a drawbridge, and 
is of great thickness. It has a circular gallery 
beneath, vaulted, with four arched openings into 
a central area, a little more than twenty-two feet 
in diameter. In one part, the gallery is suddenly 
lowered, and goes sloping towards the castle; and 
then rising upwards, makes a sort of communica- 
tion with an upper gallery. 

This was the Keep, or strong part of the 
castle, and the same that the French call le 
Donjon; to which, as Froissart informs us, the 
imfortunate Richard II. retired, as the place of 
greatest security, when he was taken by Boling- 
broke. 

The channel of the Dee at present is at some 
distance from the walls; but formerly flowed 
beneath. There are still in some parts rings, to 
which ships were moored. 

The founder of this castle is imcertain. 
Camden attributes it to Henry II. and his noble 
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historian" is of the same opinion. After his 
escape at Euloe^ it is possible that he might 
have begun a fortress here for security in fiiture 
times; that he might have left it incomplete; 
and that it was finished by Edward I. By the 
complaint of the men of Flinty in 1281, it is evi- 
dent that Henry was only the foimder of a small 
fortress on the spot, and that Edward greatly 
enlarged and strengthened it. They complained, 
"that the noblest and best of the coimtrie be 
" injured : for that the king builded the castell 
" of Flynt upon their ground: and the king com- 
" manded the justices to give the men as much, 
**and as good ground, or the price; but they 
" are spoiled of their lands, and have neither other 
" lands nor monie°." The rolls of Edward's reign 
mention the place several times. 

In the year 1277, there was an order for pro- 
claiming a market and fair to be held at Flint ; 
and the same was afterwards done through 
Cheshire, and the cantreds of Wales. By a writ 
preserved by Rymer, it appears that Edward 
resided here in that year, about the time of the 
feast of the assumption. ° 

In 1280, an order was issued for the custody 
of the gate of the castle of Flint. Perhaps this 
might have been the year in which it was first 
garrisoned. 

"" Lord LyUdUm. ° PovoeL 36. "" Rymet^s Fcedera^ II. 86. 
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In 1283, the town received its first charter; 
was made a free borough , and the mayor sworn 
fidthfully to preserve its liberties. This is dated 
at JFlint on the 8th of September : it was confirmed 
again in the 2d and 3d years of Philip and Mary, 
and afterwards in the 12th of William III. 

In 1283, the burgesses also received a grant 
from Edward, of timber out of the woods of 
Northop, Ledehroke the greater and lesser, Kel- 
d/restoUy Wolfynton, Weper, and Sutton, in order 
to smelt their lead ore ; and at the same time a 
right of pasturage in the same woods. 

In 1290, there is an order for superintending 
the works of this castle, and those of Rhuddlan 
and Chester ; places of the first importance, on the 
borders of a new-conquered country^. 

The first great event that occurs to me re- 
specting this fortress is in the year 1280, when 
the Welsh, wearied with the reiteration of op- 
pression, as a signal of general insurrection, sur- 
prized the place^ ; at the same time that David, 
brother of Llewelyn, took Hawarden ; and Rees 
the son of Maelgwyn (^), and Griffith ap Meredeth 
ap Owen, seized the castle oi Aberystwyth^, 

Here, in 1311, the infatuated son of our con- 

P Rottdi Wallice, 98. « Idem, 76. 

Q) This name is properly spelled Maelgwn; it has nothing to do 
with gioyn, white, as Oildas wrote it Maglocunus, J. R. 

' Powd, 337. 
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queror received from exile his imperious favourite 
Piers Gaveston, who had landed at Caernarvon 
from Ireland ^ 

From this period I find nothing remarkable 
relating to this fortress, till the year 1335, the 
9th of Edward III. when appears an order to 
the Black Prince, as earl of Chester, to take in 
safe custody the castles of Flint and Bhvddlan, 
and to ftimish them with men and provisions*. 
Edward, in his 7 th year, had by charter granted 
to his gallant son the castles of Chester, Beeston, 
Rhuddlan, and Flint, and all his lands there ; and 
also the cantred and lands of Englefield, with all 
their appertenances, to have and to hold to him 
and his heirs, kings of England^. 

In this dollorous castell, as Halle^ styles it, 
was deposed the unfortunate monarch Richard II. 
To this place he was inveigled by Henry Percy, 
earl of Northumberland, with the assurance that 
Bolinghrohe wished no more than to be restored 
to his own property ; and to give to the kingdom a 
parlement. Northumberland, with a small train, 
first met Richard at Conwy, then on his return 
from Ireland. The king distrusted the earl, who, to 
remove all suspicion, went with him to mass, and 
at the altar took an oath of fidelity. The king 
fell into the snare; proceeded with the earl for some 

• Stow, 214. * Rotvlo! Scotia, 166. 

« Dodridge 125. » Int. Fol. iii. , 
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time^ till he perceived, about the precipice of Pen- 
maen Bhds, a large band of soldiers with the Percy 
banners. The king would have then retired ; but 
Northumberland, catching hold of his bridle, forci- 
bly directed his course. The poor prince had just 
time to reproach him with his perjury, telling him, 
that the Grod he had sworn upon that morning, 
would do him justice at the day of judgments 
He caused the king to dine at Rhvddlan, and con- 
veyed him that night to Flint The next morning, 
he was astonished with the sight of a numerous 
army, commanded by his rival, in fiill march along 
the sands : they soon surrounded the castle. • The 
prince descended from the Keep", to meet Baling- 
broke; who fell on his knees, and for a short time 
assumed a respectful appearance : but he soon 
flung oflF the mask; for, *with a high sharpe voyce,' 
says Stow, * the duke badde bring forth the kings 

* horses ; and then two little nagges, not worth 

* forty fireinks, were brought forth ; the king was 

* set on the one, and the earl of Salisbury on the 

* other ; and thus the duke brought the king from 

* Flint to Chester y where hee was delivered to the 

* duke of Glocester's sonne, and to the earle of 

* ArandeVs sonne, that loved him but a little ; for 

y Carte, II. 634. 
■ This place, in old writers, iis called the Dongeon, or Dor^on: 
according to Skinner, Turns munitisnma propugnaciUi ad ultimum 

receptum; but the word being now entirely applied to the miserable 
hole in which captives are confined, I shall still retain the term Keep, 
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* he had put their &thers to death ; who led him 

* strait to the castle*/ 

If Froissart may be credited, Richard did not 
experience the pang of mgratitude from man alone : 
by a strange infection, it seized the most faithfril of 
the brute creation; for his very dog deserted him, 
and fawned on his rival Bolinghrokey as if he im- 
derstood and predicted the misfortunes of his old 
master. The story is so singular, that I shall re- 
late it in the words of his noble translator Sir John 
BouchieVy lord Bemers^; who, speaking of the 
transactions in Flint castle, says, 

' And as it was enfourmed me, kyng Richarde 

* had a grayhounde called Maihe who alwayes 

* wayted upon the kynge, and woulde knowe no 

* man els. For whan so ever the kynge dyd ryde, 

* he that kepte the greyhounde dyd lette him lose, 
' and he wolde streyght runne to the kynge and 
' fawne uppon him, and leape with his fore fete 

* upon the kynges shoulders. And as the kynge 

* and the erle of Derby talked togyder in the 

* courte, the grayhounde, who was wont to leape 

* upon the kynge, left the kynge and came to the 

* erle of Derby ^ duke of Lancastre, and made to 
' hym the same frendly countinaimce and chere as 
' he was wonte to do to the kyng. The duke, who 

* knewe not the grayhounde demaimded of the 

• Stouts Annals, 322. ^ Fol. cccxii. 
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* kynge what the grayhounde wolde do. Cosyn, 

* quod the kynge, it is a great good token to you, 

* and an evyll sygne to me. Sir, howe knowe you 

* that, quod the duke? I knowe it well, quod the 

* kynge. The grayhounde maketh you chore this 

* daye as kynge of Englandcy as ye shalbe, and I 
' shalbe deposed : the grayhounde hath this know- 

* ledge naturallye : therefore take hym to you ; he 

* wyll folowe you and forsake mee. The duke un- 
' derstoode well those wordes, and cheryshed the 
' grayhounde, who wolde never after folowe kynge 

* Hicharde, but folowed the duke oi LancastreJ* 

In the insurrection of Owen GlyndwVy Henry 
prince of Wales procured from his father a pardon 
for several of his tenants in these parts, who took 
up arms in the cause of our valiant countIyman^ 

There is another gap in the history of the 
castle tiU the troubles of the last century; when 
this coimtry took an active part in support of 
royalty. Flint castle was garrisoned for the king, 
after having been repaired at the expence of Sir 
Roger MostyUy knight, who was appointed go- 
vernor. In 1643, it was closely beseiged by Sir 
William Brereton and Sir Thomas MiddUton; and 
was defended by the governor till all provisions, 
even to horses, &iling, he surrendered upon 
honorable terms. 

* This colonel Mostyn^ says Whitelock^ * is my 

« Harleian MSS. No. 2099. 
VOL. I. F 
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* sister's son, a gentleman of good parts and mettle ; 

* of a very antient femily, large possessions, and 

* great interest in that coimtry; so that in twelve 

* hours he raised fifteen hundred men for the king*.' 

I MAY add, that after a long imprisonment in the 
castle of Conwy ^ towards the conclusion of the war, 
his circumstances were so reduced, having spent 
sixty thousand pounds in the service of the crown, 
that he was obliged to desert his family-seat, and 
live several years in an ordinary farm-house. 

Flint fell afterwards into the hands of the 
loyalists; for, under the year 1646, I find in the 
same historian, that the garrison seemed inclin- 
able to come to a treaty. In November of the 
preceding year, it had received that of Beeston; 
which, after a most gallant defence, capitulated, 
and was allowed to march with all the honors of 
war to this place*. But on the 29th of Av^ust^ 
Flint castle was surrendered to major-general 
Mytton; and in 1647 was, with other Welsh 
castles, dismantled by order of the house, directed 
to the general for that purpose'. 

On the restoration, it was resmned by the crown, 
among its other rights, in which it still continues. 
The crown governs it by a constable, who is like- 
wise mayor of Flint. These oflBces are at present 
filled by my firiend Owen Brereton, esquire^. 

* Whitdock, 76. • Ruthworth, I. part iv. 136. 

'Idem, ibid. 456. 'Deceased. Ed. 
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The town, in conjunction with CaerwySj Rkudd- 
Ian, Caergiorley, and Overton, sends a member to 
parlement. The election is made by the inhabi- 
tants paying parochial taxes; and the retinm 
made by the two baihi& of Flint, appointed by 
the mayor. The borough land of this town ex- 
tends over the whole parish, and also the township 
Coleskill'favyr, in the parish of Holywell, 

The Welsh boroughs and counties received the 
privilege of representatives by act of parlement of 
the 27th of Henry VIII. 

This town, with the county, was an appendage 
to the earldom of Chester. The following schedule* 
gives us their revenues, as they stood in the 50th 
year of Edward III. 

£ s. d. 

The profits of the manor of Hope and Ilopedale, 63 

of the manor of J^t^o, and the coal-mioes, 6 

of the office of constable oiRkvdcUan, whereof 

he was accountable, 8 14 

of the rent of the town of /YtW, 56 

of the town of Cofe«AtK, 4 7 10 

of the town of C/oenrt^, 22 6 8 

ofBagherge, 14 3 4 

oiVeyvcU(VeynoU)^ 13 6 8 

of EhudcUan, 72 9 2 

oiMastyn, 15 6 8 

of the office of escheator of Bnglefield, 56 

The BlogloC of the county of FltJit, which consisteth of 
the profits of the hundred courts within 

the said county, 72 11 9 

The profits of the perquisites of the session of Flinty 30 

of the eecheator of the said county, 8 

Total, £442 G 1 
« Dodridgey p. 129. 
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About a mile from the town, on the lower road 
to Chester^ stood a cross, whose pedestal I remem- 
ATWKJI1088. \yQ^^ which was called Atis-crosSy and the land 
aroimd is still called Croes-ati. This probably 
was a place of note; for, at the Conquest, it gave 
name to a very considerable himdred, at that time 
considered as part of Cheshire. Exestan was an- 
other, now given to Flintshire; which will be no- 
ticed in its place. 

There is a tradition, that in very old times 
stood a large town at this place; and it is said 
the foundations of buildings have been frequently 
turned up by the plough. But more remarkable 
are the great quantities of scoria of lead, bits of 
lead ore, and fragments of melted lead, which 
have been discovered in several spots here, and 
along the country, just above the shore, in the ad- 
joining parish of Northop. These have of late 
been found to contain such quantities of lead, as 
to encourage the washers of ore to farm the spots. 
In this tract, numbers of tons have been gotten 
within a small time, especially at Pentre Ffwrn- 
DAN, or the place of the Jiery furnace: a name it 
was always known by, and which evinces the anti- 
quity of smelting in these parts; but this etymo- 
logy was never confirmed, till by means of these 
recent discoveries. 

In page 57 I mentioned my suspicion, that the 
precinct of Flint town once served to inclose a 
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small Roman station : I am confirmed in my opi- 
nion, from the multitudes of Roman coins, FibvlcBy 
and variety of antique instruments, lately dis- 
covered by the workmen in the old washes of this 
and the next parish; which prove that the Ro- 
mans made this their port for exporting the metal, 
after it was fused from the ore of the adjacent 
moimtains. Here might be placed a small garri- 
son to protect the antient smelters, or to collect 
the duties, or to receive the tribute of metal 
Previous to the settlement of the Romans in 
Britain y Straho speaks^ so slightly of our articles 
of commerce, as to say, they were not worth the 
expence of one legion and a few horse. He died 
in the year 25, when our country was scarcely 
known, except by the attempt of Ccesar; but the 
trade, both in his days, and those of that great 
geographer, was carried on merely by exchange. 
The Britons worked their own mines of tin and 
lead; and in return received from the foreign 
merchants, earthen- ware, salt, and works of brass^ 

In a small time after the Rom^ins had carried 
their arms through our island, they began to ap- 
ply with vigor to the working of the mines. At 
first, the ore of lead was got with ease: it oflfered 
itself on the surface. In Spain and Gatd, much 
labor was required to dig it up; in Britain it was 

^ Lib. iv. p. 281. * i^rabo, lib. iii. p. 240. 
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found near the common soil''; and in such quanti- 
ties, that in Pliny^a time (who died in the year 
79) there was a law (as there is at present in res- 
pect to black lead) limiting the annual produced 
Chance was the general detector of metallic riches 
in early times. The gold mines of Galicia were 
discovered by the plough": those of India by the 
casting up of hillocks by the pismires": the silver 
mines of Spain by the casual burning of a wood*". 
IVivial accidents, even to this age, have been the 
cause of mighty mineral discoveries. The great 
mine at Halkin was discovered by ditching: that 
at Llangynnog in Montgomeryshirey by the slip of 
a woman ascending a hill, and baring the vein 
with her feet. Many of the works that we sus- 
piMjt to have been Roman are very shallow; gene- 
nil ly in form of trenches, through which they 
purHued the veins, which probably were discovered 
from Hlight causes; but as ore grew more scarce, 
and avjirice encreased, the pursuit went as deep 
fui the art or powers of the time would permit. 
ImuH in viscera ejics (TdluHs) et in sedes manium 
opes qucBnmu^. * We descend into the very 
' lK)wel8 of the earth; and seek riches even in the 
' seat of departed spirits.' The want of gun- 

^ Pliniif Hiftt. Nat xxxiv. c. 17. 
' Idem. Ibid. ™ Jv^in. lib. xliv. c. 3. 

" StrabOf lib. xv. p. 1(XK). • Biod, Sicuius, lib. v. c. 2. 

» Pliniif lib. xxxiii. Proemium. 
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powder in early times was a great impediment. 
Instead, we find that great fires were used; the 
rock intensely heated, and cracks formed in it by 
thesuddenmLonof water; P&y say, of vinegj 
The wedge or pick-ax' was then insinuated into the 
apertures, and the stone or the ore forced out. 
Miners often discover the marks of fire in antient 
mines. I am in possession of a little wedge, five 
inches and a quarter long, presented to me by the 
late Mr. Smedley, of Bagillt Hall, discovered in 
working the deep fissures of Tcdar Goch rock, in 
the parish of Diserth, in this coimty. This little 
instrument affords a proof of its antiquity, by 
being almost entirely incrusted with lead ore. It 
had probably lain in the course of some subter- 
raneous stream, which had brought along with it 
the leaden particles, and deposited them on the 
iron. 

Pick-axes of an uncommon bulk, and very 
clumsy, have been discovered in the bottom of the 
mineral trenches. These seem to have been the 
same with the Fractaria of the Romans, used by 
the miners in the gold mines' of Spain. Buckets 
of singular construction, and other things of uses 
unknown at present, have been found among the 
antient mines. 

In many respects the antient methods of mining 
were similar to those in present use. The la- 

« Lib. xxxiii. c. 4. ' Ibid. • • Ibid. 
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borers worked by stems, relieving each other at 
stated times. They worked night and day, by the 
light of lamps. They drove levels, and simk 
shafts, propping up the ground as they went on. 
They pursued the veins by forming drifts*; and 
finaUy, whenever the mines were molested with 
^J. they h»d pump,, which raised it fro. the 
greatest depths they arrived af*. 

Divining I HAVE mentioned above, the casual detection 
of our mineral wealtL It will perhaps amuse the 
reader, by informing him that in this county, within 
my memory, recourse was had to the virgxda di- 
vincUoria, or divining rod; which, by powers sym- 
pathetic with the latent ore, was to save the usual 
expences of search, and to point out the very spot 
where the treasures lay. A foreign adventurer, 
half knave half enthusiast, made the trial; but it 
proved as unfortunately unsuccessftd to himself, as 
to his admirers. The instrument of the attempt 
was no more than a rod forked at one end, * to be 

* cut in a planetary hour on Saturn's day and 

* hour; because Saturn is the signijicator of lead.' 
Jupiter^ VenuSy Sol, and Mercury, were also con- 
cerned in the time of the operation. ' Jupiter, or 

* Pars FortuncB, was to be in Conjunction Sextile, 
' or Trine to the Lord of the ascendent or second; 

* and the better, if any reception happen; but be- 

< 

^ Pliniff lib. zxxiii. a 4. » Diodortu Sicutus, lib. v. c. 2. 
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* WARE it be not by Square or Opposition; for 
' that spoils all*. ' Thus cut, it is laid by for use 
on a heap of wheat or barley; and from the rod 
of MoseSy was also profenely called the Mosaiccd 
rod. This was to he held by the forks in both 
hands; and carried over the grounds suspected to 
contain the ore. It went unaffected over all the 
barren spots; but no sooner did it impend over a 
vein, than it pressed strongly down, and seemed 
to feel the same attraction as exists between iron 
and the magnet. The sensible Agricola speaks of 
this practice incidentally; and gives a long account 
of the process; but places no kind of faith in it, 
assuring us, that the skilful miner should follow 
the natiuul signs of the mineral veins, and despise 
the use of these enchanted sticks. He traces their 
origin from imposture. The magicians of Pharaoh 
made use of wands in their deception of the ser- 
pents : Minerva, by virtue of a wand, tinmed the 
aged Ulysses into a yoimg man; and again to his 
former state : Circe, by the magical powers of a 
rod, changed his companions into beasts : And 
lastly. Mercury, by the same means, impelled the 
watchful to sleep, and the sleepy to wake^ Let 
me now retinm to realities ! 

The miners, in the earlier times of the Bomans 
in Britain, seem to have been the subdued natives. 

^ Hooson^B MiDer's DictioDary, article virgvla divinatoriti, 
y Agricda^ de Re Jfetalficaf lib. ii. pp. 26, 27. 
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Galcagvs encourages his soldiers to conquer or 
die, by laying before them the dreadful conse- 
quences of a defeat: Trihuta et metalla, e^ 
ccBtercB servientium pcencB. * Tributes and mines, 
* and all the dire penalties of slavery.' Agricola 
himself verifies the prophetic spirit of our brave 
chieftain, by calling our mines the reward of victory. 
These were to be worked, not by the conquerors, 
but by condemned criminals, by slaves', and 
Britons newly subjugated. It is probable, that 
when the island was entirely settled, this badge of 
slavery was taken away, and the miners were, 
as before the anival of the Romans, voluntary 
laborers. 
Roman Pigs When the ore was ffot*, it was cleansed in a 

OF Lead. o ' 

" Diodorus Sicidtis, lib. v. c. 2, gives a melaooholy aocount of 
these slaves; whose state can only be paralleled by the poor Indians 
in the mines of Potosi. 

^ A learned and ingenious friend has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing concise though comprehensive observations on the metallurgy 
of the antients. 

^ The antients have left us very imperfect accounts of their metal- 
'' luigical processes, which we have reason to conclude were very 
'^ rude and imperfect, when compared with those of modern times. 
'' We may form no incompetent judgment of their skill from the 
'' following daiai 

'' They were acquainted with the use of bellows, but these were 
'* worked with hand and not by water, consequently the whole pro- 
" cess of smelting must have been slow and expensive. 

'* They appear to have known the prooees of amalgamation, but 
" not to have applied it to the extraction of the nobler metals. Nor 
'* were they acquainted with the art of separating their gold and sil- 
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rade way, smelted in a furnace^, and cast into 
Torms very nearly resembling the common pigs of 
lead. 

Of such, I have seen three, found in different 
parts of Britain : the one discovered in Hints 
common, in the manor of Ralph Flayer^ esquire, 
in the county of Stafford ^ in the year 1771, at the 
depth of four feet imder ground. Its length is 
twenty- two inches and a half; the weight a hun- 
dred and fifty-two pounds, about two pounds 
heavier than our common pigs of lead. On the 
upper surface is a rim; within that, in raised 
capitals, struck when the metal was hot, is this 
inscription : 

IMP. X .VESP + Vn X T X IMP X V X COS. 

or Imperatore Vespasiano Septimicm Tito Im- 
peratore quintilm Consule : which answers to the 
year 75 or 76. On one side is the word DECEA, 
and at a distance the letter G. An ingenious 
anonymous writer, in the Grentleman's Magazine 
of 1772, conjectures it to have been a C, made by 

" ver via humida. And there is reason to suppose that thej knew 
" very little of the art of assaying, without which no certain rules 
'' can be laid down for mixing the ores, calcining them, adding the 
" proper fluxes, and regulating the fire. 

^* Their slags are invariably found to contain a large proportiou of 
" metal. Pliny^^ avowal (lib. xxxiv. c. 2) of their utter ignorance of 
« the composition of the famous Corinthian brass, or bronze, plainly 
" denotes their inability in the art of assaying." £d. 

^ Plinii lib, xxxiv. c. 16. 
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the superintendant of the mine, or furnace, to 
shew either that the pig had paid duty, or was of 
due weight, or of proper purity. For my part. I 
am of opinion, that DECEA had once between it 
and the letter G, the letter N ; which will render 
DECEANG, or de Ceangis, the place which 
produced the ore; but by some accident that letter 
was defaced, and the G left seemingly unconnected 
This explanation will fling light on certain pieces 
of lead described by Camden, to be taken notice 
of a few lines lower. 

This curious antiquity is in the cabinet of Mr. 
Grreen,{^) apothecary in Litchfield; whose collection 
merits the attention of the inquisitive traveller; 
who may be assured of the most liberal reception 
from the worthy owners 

In 1731, two pigs of lead of the same kind, and 
of the same length, were discovered on Hayshaw 
moor, in the manor of Dacre, in the west riding of 
Yorkshire, on the estate of Sir John Inglehy of 
Ripley. One is preserv^ed by the family: the other 
was presented to the British Museum. These also 
have an imperial inscription on the top; Impera- 
tore Cu£SAR£ DoMiTiANO AuGUSTO Consule Septi- 
mum. This was cast in the year 87, and under 

(}) Mr. Oreen and his museum are described by Bosteell (in 1776.) 

T.P. 

^ Mr. Chreen died in 1793; his cabinet was dispersed after bis de- 
cease. Ed. 
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the same regulation. The other pig which I saw 
at Ripley Hall, has the same inscription; and on 
one side the word Brig,Q) signifying that it came 
from the country of the Brigantes\ 

In the time of Camden, twenty pices of lead, 
similar to the above, were found near Halton in 
Cheshire; some inscribed. Imp. Domit. Aug. C. 
DE Ceang.; other. Imp. Vesp. VII. t. Imp. V. 
Coss. These have been supposed to commemorate 
a victory over the Cangi; but it is evident that 
they were nothing more than pigs of lead brought 
here for use, or for tratisportation : and I am far- 
ther satisfied, that the ore which produced this 
lead was dug and smelted, either in that part of 
Flintshire antiently called Tegangle, or the sum- 
mer's residence of the Cangi, or Ceangi; or from 
the residence of the same order of people either in 
Derbyshire, or some neighboring county. This 
gives reason to suspect, that these Cangi, during 
their long vacant time, might sometimes engage in 
mineral concerns; and then the ore, when smelted, 
might receive the mark of the people from whom it 
was received. The pig of lead in Mr. Green's cabi- 
net, certainly came from the Cangi of Derbyshire. 

(^) Looking at the specimen from the country of the BngarUes^ 
one is led to suppose that the name of the other people began with 
DECEANG, and that the legend is not to be divided into De Ceang; 
if so, we have here another form of the Decangi of TWt^tw. J. R. 

* Vide tab. VI. 
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From the regulation mentioned by Pliny, and 
from all these imperial inscriptions, it is clear, that 
the public took the mineral concerns into its own 
hands; and had its stamp-masters in proper places. 
I cannot pretend to fix the period of the first esta- 
blishment. If the inscription to Clavdiv^, on a 
mass of lead found in Henry VIII. 's time, near 
Wokey-Hole in Somersetshire, be of the same kind 
with the former, it must have been within the 
year 49, the time of his ninth tribuneship. 

The Romans found such a supply of silver in the 
Spanish mines, that for some time they never 
thought it worth their labor to extract it from 
lead^ 

The British name of lead is lost. The only 
word we have to express an ore is mwyn; but the 
species is expressed by an adjunct, as mwyn aur, 
gold, mwyn plwm, lead ore; both which were pro- 
bably derived from the Latin. The Romans made 
use of the word nietallum to express ore, as well 
as the metal ftised from it : the word minera is a 
word of a barbarous age, and probably derived 
from our mwyn. 

The ruder Britons, before their conquest by the 
Romans, had a very simple process of smelting. 
They placed the ore in a hole in the groimd, and 
mixed it with wood; which being fired, proved suf- 

• Camden, I. %Z,—Horidy, 328. ' Straho, lib. iii. p. 198. 
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ficient to melt the lead out of the soft and kindly- 
ores of this country ; a small gutter commimicated 
with a second hole, into which the metal ran from 
the first. These artless slag-hearths are very fre- 
quent in the dingles of our county, and are dis- 
covered by the quantity of scoria mixed with 
charcoal Some of our modem smelters have en- 
deavoured to extraxjt the remaining part of the 
metal from these slags, but in vain ; the antient 
smelters having succeeded so effectually as not to 
have left behind sufficient to pay the expences of 
a second operation : the most that could be pro- 
cured from a ton of slags, amounting only to about 
a hundred and fifty pounds weight. 

I c ANNOT tell what use the Britons made of the 
metal, excepting as an article of commerce. I must 
not dare to assent to the tale of the venerable 
Bede^, who says, that the stakes driven into the 
Thames, to obstruct the passage of Ccesar, were 
wrapped round with lead. The project was use- 
less. This expedient of the Britons was tempo- 
rary; the stakes did not require such a covering to 
preserve them; and the metal of lead was surely 
very improper to point them with. 

I AM of opinion, that there has been in our 
country a succession of founderies of lead, from 
the time of the Romans to the present, at every 

« Lib. i. c. 2. p. 42. 
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period in which the civil commotions would permit 
them to be carried on. That the Saxons worked 
the BHtish mines as well as the Romans^ appears 
from the frequent use made of lead in all works of 
ecclesiastical magnificence. The cathedral of Lin- 
disfai^ was roofed with lead by its bishop Ead- 
herd, about the year 652; that of York was covered 
with the same metal by its graat prelate Wilfrid^ 
in 669; and after that, Egelric, who was elected 
abbot of Crowland in 975, roofed the infirmary 
and chapel of that famous abby in a similar 
manner*. I mention these circumstances merely, 
to shew, that the Saxons continued the business of 
smelting in the different parts of our island. We 
are assured that there have been, at different times, 
smelting- works for a century or two past in the 
parishes of Flint and Hawarden; and at present 
there is one in use in each of them. 

I SHALL take this opportunity of mentioning 
incidentally the other minerals of Great Britain, 
taken notice of by the antients, either as articles 
of trade or matters of curiosity. 

Tin. Tin was not only the first metal in these islands 

which we read of; but also the greatest object of 
commerce; and which originally led to the dis- 



»» Bede, Hist. lib. iii. c. 25, p. 131. 

* Eddii Vit. Wtlfridi, in Gale, iii. 59. 

^ Inffulpki Hist, apud Camdeni Script, post Bedam, 888. 
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covery of Chreat Britain by the Romans. The 
mercantile Phoenicians traded to the Sdlly islands, 
the CassiterideSy or land of tin, from the port of 
Cadiz, four hundred years before Christ. The 
Romans, for a considerable time, could not dis- 
cover the place from whence the former procured 
the precious metaL They attempted to detect the 
trade, by following the course of a Phoenician 
vessel; but the master, &ithfrd to the interest of 
his country^ voluntarily run his ship ashore in an- 
other place; preferring the loss of all, rather than 
suflFer a foreign nation to become partakers of so 
profitable a secret. The public immediately com- 
pensated his loss out of its treasury. This did but 
make the Rxymans more eager for the discovery; 
and after many trials they succeeded. Puhlius 
Crassus (father of Marcus Croesus the Triumvir) 
who was praetor, and governed Spain for several 
years, landed in the Cassiterides, and found the 
report of their riches verified^ 

As soon as the Romans made a conquest of the 
country, they formed in the tin province camps 
and roads, still visible; and left behind vases, 
urns, sepulchres, and money, that exhibit daily 
proofe of their having been a stationary people in 
those parts" ; and that DunTnonium extended even 
to the Belerian promontory, or the Land's-end; 

I Strabo, lib. iii. p. 240. 
™ Borlase, ArUiq. Cornwall, p. 278 to 309. 
VOL. I. G 
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and was not, as some writers imagine, limited by 
the western parts of Somersetshire. It is not to 
be imagined, that they could neglect a corner of 
our island, productive of a metal so useM in me- 
chanics as tin, and which it yielded in such plenty, 
as to receive from that circmnstance the name. 
So great was the intercourse that foreign nations 
had with the inhabitants bordering on Belerium^ 
as to give them a greater sgavoir vivre, and more 
extensive hospitality, than was to be found in other 
parts of the island. They were equally expert in 
working the mines, and preparing the ore, which 
lay in earthy veins within the rocky strata. They 
melted and purified it, then cast it into rows of 
cubes, and carried it to Ictis, the modem Mount 
St. Michael: from thence it was transported into 
Gaul; conveyed from the place it was landed at, 
on horses' baxjks, a journey of thirty days, to the 
mouth of the Rhone, and also to the Massylians, 
and the town of Narbonne"^. 

Copper. Did not CcBsar and Straho agree in their ac- 
count, I should never have believed it possible 
that the Britons could have neglected their rich 
mines of copper, and have been obliged at first to 
import that metal. Perhaps the ore was less 
accessible, and the art of fusion unknown; for 
islands, from their very situation, must remain 

^ Diodorm Siculus, ed. Wechd, 1604, pp. 209, 218. 
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longer ignorant of arts than continents; especially 
ours, which lay fex to the west of the origin of all 
science. 

Strabo says, that the Britons imported works of 
brass; but it is as certain, that they afterwards 
did themselves fitbricate that metal into instru- 
ments. The Celts, a British instrument, was 
made in this island. Numbers have been found 
in Yorkshire and Essex"*, together with cinders, 
and lumps of melted metal; which evince the 
place of a forge. The Romans had their founder- 
ies of copper in our island; and cast the metal 
into regular forms. A mass was foimd at Caer 
hSn, the antient Conoviv/m, four miles above Conwy, 
which probably was smelted from the ore of the 
Snow don hills; where of late years much has been 
raised. This mass is in shape of a cake of bees- 
wax; and on the upper part is a deep concave 
impression, with the words Socio BoM^; across 
these is impressed obliquely, in lesser letters, 
Natsol. I cannot explain it, unless Nat. stands 
for Natio, the people who paid this species of 
tribute; and sol. for solvit, that being the stamp- 
master's mark. These cakes might be bought up 
by a merchant resident in Britain, and consigned 
Socio Bom^s:, to his partner at Home. The 
weight of this antiquity is forty-two pounds; the 

o Barkue, ArUiq. 256, 266. 
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diameter of the upper part eleven inches; the 
thickness in the middle two and three quarters^ 

Calamine. CALAMINE, the Codmia of Plinj/^, and the 
stone- Corfwiia of Strabo'^ abounds in the mineral 
parts of this island. The Romans knew its uses 
in making of brass; therefore cannot be supposed 
to have overlooked so necessary an ingredient. 
The remains of the brass founderies, discovered in 
our kingdom, shew, that they were acquainted 
with it. The knowledge of this mineral in after- 
ages was long lost. Before the reign of JElizabeth, 
much was imported from Sweden; but at that 
period it was discovered again in the Mendip hills; 
and, fortunately, at the same time that the work- 
ing of the copper mines in those of Cumberland 
was renewed. Our county abounds with it; but, 
till within these sixty years, we were so ignorant 
of its value, as to mend our roads with it. 

Iron. C-^esar and Str^aho'' allow that we had iron. 

The first says it was rare; for bits of it passed 
for money by weight. In Straho^s days it appears 
to have been in greater plenty; for he mentions it 
among the articles of exportation. Immense beds 
of iron-cinders are to this day found in the forest 
of Dean, the rehques of the Romans; others in 

^ Tab. VI. This ciirious antiquity is preserved at Mostyn. 

4 Lib. xxxiv. c. 10. ' Lib. iii. 224. 

* C(uar Com. Bell Gall. Lib. y. c. xii. Strabo, lib. iv. p. 279. 
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Monmouthshire; another was discovered near 
MiskiUy the seat of William Basset^ Esq. beneath 
which were found a coin of Antoninus Pitts, and 
a piece of earthen-ware*; and finally, others in 
Yorkshire'', also accompanied with coins: all 
which evince the frequency of iron-founderies 
during the period of the Roman reign in Britain.{^) 
These cinders are not half exhausted of their 
metal; for the Romans knew only the weak powers 
of the foot-blast. They are now worked over 
again, and yield a more kindly metal than what is 
produced from the ore. These beds are supposed 
to be almost inexhaustible; a proof of the vast 
founderies of early times. 

Gold and silver are enumerated'' among the Gold. 
products of Great Britain. The Romans were 
acquainted with this; and oin* precious metals 
proved another incentive to their ambition to effect 
our conquest. Agricola, in his oration to his 
soldiers before the battle of the Grampian moim- 
tain, excites them to victory, by reminding them 
of our riches, the reward of valor. Pert BritaK- 

* Archceolog. ii. 14. 

° Yarranton^s Improvements, 57. — Leland, Itin, i. 144, vi. 102. 
Camden, ii. 722. 

(^) Pennant makes do allusion, it will be noticed, to the Wealds of 
Sussex and Kent, the only district where C<Bsar seems to have known 
of iron in Britain, and where it was worked to compaiativoly late 
times. J. R. 

^ Strabo, lib. iv. p. 279. 
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NiA aurum et argetitum, et alia metalla pirtium 
victmncB^. 

These metals have, in later times, been got in 
qualities sufficient to prove, that they might, at 
an earlier period, have been an object worthy of 
conquest. In the reigns of James IV. and V. 
vast wealth was procured in the Lead Hills^ from 
the gold collected firom the sand washed from the 
mountain. In the reign of the latter, not less than 
to the value of three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. In another place, a piece of thirty 
ounces weight was found. Much also was ob- 
tained in the time of the Regent Morton*. The 
search is now given over; but bits are still found 
accidentally. Lord Hopton, owner of the Lead 
Hills, is in possession of a specimen that weighs 
an ounce and a half(^). 

Gold is to this day found in Coimivall, mixed 
with tin and other substances*. The largest piece 
that has been yet discovered, is equal in weight to 
three guineas. It is probable that it was the 
Cornish gold which proved the lure to the Ro- 
mans; for it was impossible they or the Pho^ii- 

y Vita Agr. « Tour in Scotland, ii. 130, iii. 414. 

(^) One of the most productive gold mines in old times may be 
supposed to have been Ogofau near Dolau Cothi in Carmarthenshire, 
where extensive traces of the mining are still well known; and gold 
mining has been carried on lately in the neighbourhood of Dolgelley. 

J.B. 

• Borlase, Nat, Hut. Cornwall, 213, 214. 
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ciaiis could be ignorant of it, who had such long 
commerce with the country, and who were ac- 
quainted with the manner of obtaining it in other 
places. Pliny, speaking of tin, says, that there is 
found in the gold mines of Spain and Portugaly a 
sort called Elutid^ (which a Cornish man would 
call stream tin), being washed from the vein by 
water, and gathered up in baskets along with the 
gold^ 

Strabo and Tacitus agree, that we had mines Silver, 
of silver. In the reigns of Edward I. and III. 
there were very considerable works at Comhmar' 
tin in Devonshire^: three hundred and thirty- 
seven miners sent for out of Derbyshire, were em- 
ployed in them; and the produce was so great as 
to assist Edward the Third to carry on the war 
with France. In the beginning of this century, 
much native silver was found on the estate of Sir 
John Erskine, in the county of Stirling; but the 
vein was soon exhausted. 

The Britons were acquainted with the uses of 
gold and the art of coining before the arrival of 
the Romans; witness the golden sickles of the 
Druids, the coins found at Carnhre in Cornwall, 

^ Alluvial. Ed. 

<* Lib. xxziv. c. 16. To prevent autiquaries being further misled 
about the AmpthUl gold mine, I must inform them, that it proved 
only a bed of mica aurea; or, to speak like a punster, turned out 
nothing but tcUc, * Camden, i. 47. 
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and the coins of Cdssivelatcnusf}). They made use of 
different sorts of metals for the piu^ose of coining; 
but chiefly gold, as being the easiest fiised, and most 
capable of an impression. Doctor Borlase has 
preserved a series of these very early coins, from 
the rudest and most unintelligible impressions, to 
the period when the Britoiis made an attempt to 
form a face on their coins. All these are unlet- 
tered; a proof of their antiquity, and of their hav- 
ing been struck before their intercourse with the 
Romans. The first we know of, which is in- 
scribed, is that of Caissvelaunvs, cotemporary with 
CcBsar. The next is of Cunobeline, who had even 
been at Rome. As soon as the Britoiis became 
acquainted with the Romans^ they made an essay 
to imitate their manner of coining; they put 
letters on them, elephants, and gryphons; things 
they were before unacquainted with. They were 
not suffered to make any progress in the art; for 
as soon as their conquest was effected, their coin 
was suppressed. The learned have endeavoured 

(}) The gold sickles do not seem to have had anything to do with 
coins, and they belonged to the Druids of Gaul, not Britain; and 
as to CassiTellaunus, his name is not known on any coin. The coins 
of the Britons, like those of the Qauls,were imitations of money current 
among the Greeks of Marseilles, and more especially the gold stater 
of Philip II. of Macedon. It is remarkable that the Dumnonii and 
the people of the tin country had no coins of their own minting. 
The work to be consulted on the subject is Evans's 'Coins of the 
Ancient Britons.' J.R. 
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to trace these antient monies from the Phcenicians; 
but the comparison would not hold. The Gauls 
alone had some pieces similar: nor is this to be 
wondered at, since they and the Britons had a 
common origin, were neighbors, and might as well 
agree in the few arts they had, as in religion and 
laiiguage-. 

I NOW return to the subjects which occasioned 
this digression; and to give some account of the 
various antique instruments and coins found near 
Flint: and accompany the same by the more ex- 
pressive description, a print. 

N'' 1. tab. V. is a rich ornament of gold, in 
form of a button with a shank. It is composed 
elegantly with twisted wire, and studded with 
little globular bits of solid gold. This seems to 
have belonged to the bracelet or necklace (it is un- 
certain which), whose fi-agment is represented at 
N*" 2. This is also composed of gold links, with 
round beads of a rich blue glass placed between 
every second link. Something similar to this is 
preserved by count CayluSy which is entire, and 
appears to have been a necklace'. 

N"" 3. is a cylindric fragment of glass, probably 
part of some ornament, being of a rich blue color, 
and perfomted aB if it was designed to be strung. 
With it was found a thick piece of sea-green glass, 

* Berlcu^s Antiq. ComvfcUly 242. tab. zix. 
' Tom. iii. 312, tab. Ixxxv. 
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part of a vase. Glass was among the earlier im- 
ports into Britain^y when the wild natives were 
as much captivated with toys as the Indians of 
new-discovered countries are at present. At first 
they received these, and all their other vitreous 
commodities, by means of the Phoenicians, whose 
capital, Tyre, was pre-eminent in that manufac- 
ture. The glain nadroedd, or snake-gems, were at 
first obtained by way of exchange for the British 
exports. They were originally made by the Britons 
of stone. I have such a one in my cabinet. I 
have seen another in possession of the Reverend 
HiLgh Davies, found in Anglesea. The traders 
soon learned to imitate what was prized so highly 
in our island, in a more elegant material; and 
imported them as a most captivating article of 
commerce; in the same manner as circimmavi- 
gators often mimic, in shewy brass, the utensils 
and weapons of Indian nations, in order to engage 
their fiiendship. 

N*" 4. is a small brazen head, with the back 
part affixed to iron. Perhaps this was one of 
the Sigillaria, or Uttle images sold at the fairs, 
and presented usually to children**: the fairs 
where these toys were sold went by the same 
name. A learned Mend also supposes these to 

K Sirahoy lib. It. p. 281. 

^ Non oognoBois mel ego sum Fdicio, cui solebas sigillaria afierre. 
Senbca, Epist 12. 
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be miniature likenesses, which friends presented to 
each other aa memorials. 

N° 5. is a Stylus, or instrument for writing on 
the ceratcB tabdlcB, or waxen tablets; which were 
made of thin leaves of lead, brass, or ivory, and 
covered with a thin coat of wax. The pen, if I 
may call it so, was usually of brass; one end 
pointed, in order to write; the other flat, in order 
to efface what was wrong, by smoothing or closing 
the wax. Horace gives every writer most excel- 
lent advice, in alluding to this practice : 

Saepe Stylum Tertas, iterum quee digna legi sint, 
ScripturuB. 

Oft turn your style, when 70a intend to write 
Things worthy to be read. 

N° 6. is an instrument of very singular use : a 
narrow species of spoon, destined to collect, at 
fimerals, the tears of the relations of the deceased, 
in order to deposit them in the little phials which 
were placed with the ashes m the urn, memorials 
of their grief Such are very frequently found: 
but the custom is &x higher than that of classical 
antiquity; for the Psalmist, in expressing his 
sorrows, alludes to it; Thotj tdlest my Jlittings; 
put my tears into thy bottle. 

N"^ 7. is an instrument seemingly designed for 
the purpose of dressing the wicks of lamps. 

N° 8. may possibly be destined for the same 
uses. 
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N^ 9. is a brazen bodkin. 

N** 10. is B, fibula or brotxjhe, gilt, and enameled 
with deep blue in front. 

N*^ 11. is a brotche, not unlike some used at 
present by the common Highlanders; whose dress^ 
in its genuine simplicity, seems to have been bor- 
rowed from the Romans. 

N° 12. is also a species of button; but diflfers 
from the modem (as do all I have seen) by having 
no shank : instead, was a tongue, similar to those 
of the Qornxnon fibvlcB. The front of this is ena- 
meled with deep blue. 

N*" 13. is another, of a very diflFerent form. This 
has also lost its fihulw; but the defect is very 
apparent. 

N*^ 1 4. is a forceps ; an instnunent much in 
vogue among the Romans^ for extirpating hairs. 
This was used far the same piupose as the Turkish 
fair do the Rusma. The pincers here engraven 
are of great size and strength; perhaps employed 
by some robust coxcomb, such as Persians ralUes 
so severely, in his fourth satire, for his unbecoming 
effeminacy. 

N® 15. 15. seem to have been instruments of 
sacrifice. One end of each is round, and of the 
form of an olive; and was intended for the use of 
the arusfpiceSi to insinuate under the entrails of 
the victim, and to lift them up for the better in- 
spection of the parts. The other extremity of the 
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longer instrument is formed into a spoon, for the 
purpose of putting the frankincense into the 
censer. 

AccoRDDiG to the uncertainty that reigns re- 
specting the uses of the antient mstruments, I may 
hazard another conjecture, that they have been 
chirurgical mstruments. The rounded ends were 
the probes ; the hollow end of the longer, the spoon 
by which the balm was poured into the woimd. 
The metal of which these instruments were made 
being brass, proves, as coxmt Caylus remarks', that 
the Romans had no apprehensions of its dangerous 
qualities. It is probable, that they had the art of 
tempering the metal so as to prevent the noxious 
effects. 

N"" 16. is a brass nail. Antiquaries may re- 
joice that the Romans preferred this metal to 
mouldering iron, which has preserved to them 
many a delicious morseL 

N"" 1 7. tab. vi is one of those BuUcb, or amulets, 
called Tthyphallus^ in form of a heart, with a figure 
(in which decency was Uttle consulted) on the 
upper part. These were suspended from the necks 
of children, and originally designed to preserve 
them from the effects of envy; afterwards from all 
kinds of evil\ I cannot help thinking, that the 

' RecueH cP AntiguUes^ iv. 169. 
* Pueris tiirpicula res in collo qusedam suspenditur, ne quid obsit 
boDao scflBvae causa. Vakro de Ling, Lat, vi. 
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unite to bound the vale royal of England; and 
the rich and wooded tract about Northop and 
Hawarden, with its neighboring mountains, brings 
relief to the eye, tired with the contemplation of 
the far remote views- 

This is but part of the magnificent terrace 
formed by the public road, that is continued from 
Hawarden to Clynnog in Caernarvonshire, varying 
continually with matchless changes of scenery. 

The first place of any note which occurs in the 
Halkin. parish of Halkin, is a collection of a number of 
houses, called the Pen-tre, or hamlet; a name in 
Wales common to all such assemblages of dwell- 
ings, where there is no church; to distinguish it 
from Llan, where the place of devotion stands. 
This took its rise in the present centiuy, and was 
much increased by the concourse of miners, on 
the discovery of a rich vein in the adjacent fields. 

Almost contiguous, lies Halkin mountain; a 
vast tract, in the parish of the same name, and in 
those of Northop, Skeiviog, and Holywell. 

The surface is common: the mineral the pro- 
perty of lord Grosvenor, by virtue of a grant, 
made in 1634, to his ancestor. Sir Richard Gros- 
venor knight, by Charles I. of all the mines of 
lead or rakes of lead, within the hundreds of Coles- 
hill and Rhuddlan^. These tracts were before 

» EarMan MSB. No. 2002. 9. 
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set on leases for a certain term of years. Thus 
James I. grants that term to Richard Gwynne, on 
payment of the annual acknowledgment of sixty- 
six shillings and eight pence; and a new one was 
granted in 1629, by a warrant from lord treasurer 
Weston, to Richard GrosvenoVy Esq; Roger Gros- 
venor his son, and Mr. Thomas Gamul, for their 
joint lives, paying the usual rent, and a fine of ten 
pounds^ 

I APPREHEND that this grant, and another 
similar, of the minerals in Bromfield and Yale, 
made to the same gentleman, are the first aliena- 
tions of this natui-e from the crown°; which, for 
many centuries after the Conquest, assumed the 
entire claim of all mines and minerals, by virtue 
of the royal prerogative. Sir John Pettus^ has 
preserved a series of grants, from the reign of 
Edward I. to that of Henry VII. which empower 
different persons to search for ore. Some of 
them are confined to particular counties, others 
to the kingdom in general : and the only prohibi- 
tion is that of working beneath castles or houses; 
in gardens or meadows ; the owners of which were 
to be indemnified m all damages they might 

» JIarleian MSS. No. 2002. 9. 

° Unless (as a friend suggests; the grant of the Duchy of (7<w*n- 
wall, and its revenue to the heir apparent of the crown, made by 
Edward III. may be termed so. Ed. 

p Fodince Regain*^ from p. 11 to 19. 
VOL. I. H 
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sustain. Richard II. is the first prince who 
makes a general allowance. In his letters patent 
to Richard Wake, clerk, for searching for mines of 
gold and silver in the county of Devon for ten 
years, the adventurer had power to dig (paying 
damage to the owner of the ground) as well within 
liberties as without; and to pay one-tenth of the 
profit to the Holy Church, and a ninth into the 
exchequer. 

This is not the first instance of the application 
of the tithe of ore to religious uses: Edward I. 
directs the same proportion to be payed to the 
parochial churches in Wales, out of the neighbor- 
ing mines^ The abby of Basingwerk had also a 
revenue arising from the same source'. 

I CANNOT find that the owner of the ground, 
in case the mine was discovered in private pro- 
perty, was peimitted to have any share of the 
profit, till the fifth of Henry VI. (1426); when 
the duke of Bedford, regent of France, received a 
ten years lease of all the mines of gold and silver 
in the kindom of England, paying to Holy Church 
a tenth, to the king a fifteenth, and to the lord of 
the soil a twentieth part. This allotment, though 
small, is a proof of the justice and moderation that 
guided the actions of the protector of Henri/s 
infant years. 

« Rotuli Wallias (Sir Jonph Ai/lofe»)j 75. 
' Tatmers Xotit, Mo7iast. 711. 
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These regal grants were for every species of 
metal, excepting iron : for gold and silver, copper, 
tin and lead, and all other metals containing gold 
and silver. These two were the great object; yet 
the grants do not preclude the royal claim to the 
baser kinds. 

During this reign, the art of refining, or the 
separation of metals from the ore, was made the 
ground of an imposture common enough in after 
times. There are not fewer than four instances 
of persons undertaking the transmutation of the 
baser metals into pure gold and silver; each of 
whom received the royal protection*, to prevent 
them from being interrupted in their operations : 
for certain malevolent people supposed they used 
unlawful arts, i. e, the art magic. In a supersti- 
tious age, this suspicion might have proved fatal 
to the projectors; who wisely assumed the most 
religious term for their mystery, to obviate the 
maUce of their enemies. The metals were not to 

■ li^iner^s Fcedera, xi. 68. 128. 240. 309. 

Henri/ IV. had passed an act, that *^ noDO shall use to multiply 
*^ gold or silver, nor use the craft of multiplication: and if any the 
^* same do, that he incur penalty of felony.'' This was aimed at per- 
sons, who, under pretence of transmutation, counterfeited the nobler 
metals. But afterwards it was found a check on the metallurgic art; 
as it extended even to the punishment of any ingenious re&ner, who 
had discovered the method of getting more gold and silver out of the 
baser kinds than was known before, which occasioned the repeal of 
the act, in the first year of William and Mart/, c. 30,^ 
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be transmuted, but transuhstantiated^; for they 
had great reason to hnagine, that the believers of 
the word in the religious sense, would hardly con- 
tradict the feasibiUty of the project in the temporal 
meaning. Besides, they were to act under the 
guise of piety; for the adept 

must be homofrugi; 
A piouB, holy, and religious man, 
One free from mortal sin, a very virgin". 

We hear nothing of the event of these undertak- 
ings; but imagine they ended like all others of a 
similar nature. The bubble did not die with this 
weak prince; for in 1476, we find that Edward 
IV. gave the siune encouragement to one David 
Beaupe and John Marchaunty to have for four 
years facultatem ct scientiam pliilosophice artificia' 
Ichi imtiiralem generationis a merciirio in aurtini 
Jciciendo, et simili Diodo a mercurio in argefiitwin : 
the liberty of changing mercuiy into gold and 
silver\ We hear no more of these impostures 
till the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. when 
they wei-e most successfully revived^ 

Edwakd continued the mineral grants to se- 
veral great men; among others to the earl of 
Warivichy the earl of Northumheiiand, and his 
brother Richard earl of Gloster. The farm was 

* lil/mer's Fadera, xi. C8. 128. 240. 309. " Ben Jonsoji's Alchemist. 
* Rpner, xii. 28. 
^ Vide Life of Doctor Dee: Ben Jonsons Alchrmist, &o. 
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now encreased; they were to pay the king an eighth 
neat profit, the lord of the soil the ninth, and the 
curate of the place the tenth. 

In the short and turbulent reign of Richard III. 
no attention was paid to concerns of this kind; but 
his successor, Henry VII. in his very first year, 
discovered his ruling passion, avarice, by imme- 
diately appointing Jasper duke of Bedford, and 
several other persons of distinction, to be governors 
of all his mines in England and in Wales, paying 
to the king the fifteenth* of the pure gold and 
silver, and to the lord of the soil the eleventh, as 
it grows. 

Elizabeth was the first of our princes who laid 
the foundation for our mineral success, and for all 
the vast manufactures that arose in consequence. 
I read, that in 1452, Heniy VI.* (possibly on dis- 
covery of the imposture of metallic transmutations) 
sent out of Hungary, Austria, and Bohemia, for 
three experienced miners, and thirty assistants, to 
work his mines; so imskilled were the English at 
that time. The civil wars, which broke out im- 
mediately after, frustrated this wise measure. 
Elizabeth resumed it, being too quick-sighted not 
to perceive the defects and wants of her kingdom. 
She not only adopted but improved on the plan. 
Oiu: knowledge of minerals was almost ex- 

"^ Moses Stringer^ author of Opera Mineralia expLiccUa, calls it the 
fijthy which suits better the character of that monarch. 

* Rifmery xi. 317. 
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tinguished, and of course the manufiwtures which 
depended on them. We imported our swords, our 
knives, stirrups, bits, and even our pins, out of 
Germany, through the channel of the Netherlands. 
Our works of brass, and even our wire, excepting 
a small quantity which was worked by hand, were 
of foreign fabrick. Tlie first step taken by this 
politic princess, was to forbid the importation of 
these and several other articles, from parts beyond 
sea^: the next was to invite into her kingdom 
foreign miners, foreign smelters, and foreign arti- 
ficers of metallic productions. 

She next formed a corporation, under the title 

of THE SOCIETY FOR THE MINES ROYAL. The first 

governor was William earl o£ Pembroke: several 
men of rank were joined in the commission as as- 
sistants, and several citizens, and some foreigners 
of known experience in these matters. She like- 
wise framed the ^same members into another cor- 
poration, which naturally depended on the former, 

VIZ. the SOCIETY FOR THE MINERALS AND BATTERY 

WORKS. These corporations were founded on May 
the 28th 1567. 

Some progress had been made, a few years be- 
fore, towards procuring materials for these new 
manufactures; in 1563, she had granted the mines 
of eight coimties, besides those in Wales, to Daniel 



»» Statute r)th Elizabeth, c. 



i. 
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Hovghsetter : in 1564, she had made another grant 
to Comelnis Devosse; and a third in the same 
year, more comprehensive than all, to Christopher 
Shutz, of all mines, minerals, and subterraneous 
treasures, (except copperas and alum) which shall 
be found in all other parts of England (not men- 
tioned in the former patent) or within the English 
pale in Ireland, by the name of gold, silver, copper, 
tin, lead, quicksilver, cadmian ore, or lapis cola- 
minaHs; and all manner of "ewres or oares," simple 
or pure, mixt or compounded for latten wire or 
steel, &c. To each of these patentees an English- 
man was joined. 

It is worth observing, that the crown, in most 
of these grants, lays absolute claim to all mines 
whatsoever, under a notion that they are royal 
mines; yet the prerogative could only be entitled 
to such which yielded gold and sUver. The origin 
of this pretence arose from the king's right of 
coinage, in order that he might have the requisite 
materials; which would have confined him to the 
two noble metals. But until the happy period 
arrived when our constitution was established, and 
the royal and the private property justly distin- 
guished, the subject was too weak to assert his 
rightful claim. Elizabeth herself was too fond of 
the darling prerogative (even with all her boasted 
love to her people) to resign this part. Her patent 
to William Humfrey and Chnstopher Shutz is 
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worded in the most unlimited manner; for it not 
only gave them power to sink shafts wheresover 
they pleased (gardens, itc. excepted), but to build 
houses requisite to carry on the works, not only 
upon the royal demesnes, but on the grounds of 
any of her subjects. The spirited Percies, in the 
person of Thoimis earl of Northumberland, first 
withstood this invasion of his right. He contested 
with the crown the title to the copper mines in his 
manor of Keswick; but the lawyers decided against 
him, alleging, that although the crown had a power 
to grant away its manors, it had not the power to 
alienate the mineral, being perfectly linked to the 
prerogative of the crown. 

But, as usual, the gentlemen of the long robe 
had two opinions respecting this point : some as- 
serting, that if any gold or silver was foimd in the 
mines of baser metal, the whole would belong to 
the king; which, in fact, was bestowing all the 
mineral property on the crown, there being scarcely 
any base metal but what holds some particles of 
the nobler: othei's again, in a future reign, quali- 
fied this by saying, 'That although the gold or 
' silver contained in the base metal of a mine, in 

* the hands of a subject, be of less value than the 

* base metal, yet if the gold or silver do counter- 

* vail the charge of refining it, or be of more 

* worth than the base metal spent in refining it, 

* THIS IS A ROYAL MINE; and as well the base 
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' metal as the gold and silver in it, belong to the 
* prerogative of the crown^' 

Such was the state of the royal claim; so dis- 
couraging to the industry of the subject, till the 
great event of the Revolution ; when the crown, 
in the first year of William and Mary, fully gave 
up all pretensions to the mines of copper, tin, 
iron, and lead, notwithstanding gold or silver may 
be extracted from them in any quantities. By a 
following act, this right was again confirmed : only 
the crown reserved to itself* a power of purchasing^ 
within thirty days after raising, all ores made mer- 
chantable, at the following rates: copper at IGl. 
per ton, tin at 40Z. lead at 9Z.; and in default of 
such payment, the owners were at liberty to dis- 
pose of their ore as they pleased. Thus, as Mr. 
Blackstone® observes, the private owners were 
not discouraged from working mines, through a 
fear that they may be claimed as royal; neither 
does the king depart from the just rights of his 
revenue, since he may have all the precious metal 
contained in the ore, paying no more for it than 
the value of the base metal is supposed to be; to 

^ This opinion was given in 1640, 1641, and subscribed by 
Mai/tiardy OlanvilUy and others, the first lawyers of the time. 

^ This right of pre-emption has been reserved by the kings of 
England and dukes of Cornwall^ in all their charters of liberties 
granted to the tin-men of CaniwalL Ed. 

* Commentaries, 4to, i. 294. 
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which base metal the land-owner is by reason and 
law entitled. 

Some account of the ores and fossils of the mi- 
neral tract, which gave rise to this digression, will 
be given when I cross it again in the course of my 
journey. 

From Peutre Ilalkv}, I pursued my journey 
Llan- along the Chester road: and passed by the Han, 
The church dedicated to St. Mary, is a neat small 
edifice, lately re-built, partly by a brief, partly by 
subscription. It stands on the site of a church, 
mentioned in Doomsday-book. At the Conquest, 
this tract bore the name of Alcheney from which 
the present name is taken. Brynford^ a town- 
ship now in the parish of Ilolyivell, and a place 
called Inglecrqft, at that time were joined to it. 
Doomsday-book says, that here was a chiu'ch and a 
presbyter, and three booi^s; a mill of five shilUngs 
annual value; and a wood half a league long, and 
forty perches broad; the whole valued at ten 

shiUings. 

The old British name of this place (still re- 
tained by the Welsh) is Lugan (^), from a saint, 
known, I believe, only in the Welsh calendar. 

About two or three miles farther, in a woody 
morass on the left hand, are the foundations of an 

(}) What foundation thore may be for this I know not, but tho 
Welsh name implied by Lv/fan and Ilalkin would seem to have been 
Helygcn or Willow, j.r. 
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antient pile, called Ll^s Edwin ^ or Ll^s Llan 
Etirgain, originally the seat of Edxvin, or Engle- 
field ap Grronw, lord, or king, as he was styled, of 
Tegengle. He was great grandson to Howel Dda, 
Prince of Wales, and floiuished about the year 
1041. Numbers of families in this county sprung 
from him, but most of them are extinct in the male 
line. It continued in the family till the death of 
a descendant of his, Howel Gtvynedd, who lost his 
life in the cause of Glyndivr; when his forfeited 
estates were bestowed by Henry IV. on one 
Bryan Sojxton. His posterity possessed them till 
the 17th of Henry VI. who granted them to Sir 
John Stanley y groom of the bedchamber*. They 
afterwards became the property of a yoimger 
branch of the Stanleys, and remained in their pos- 
session in the seventeenth centuiy. I find a Sir 
Edward Stanley of Flint^, married to a daughter 
of George lord Stanley, about the latter end of the 
reign of Henry VII. who probably was owner of 
this place. 

I MUST not pass imnoticed a strong British ^[^^^ ^ 
post, which soars above the road, about two miles ^^^^ 
to the right. It lies on the summit of a hill, and 
is surrounded with a great foss and dike of a circu- 
lar form, with an entrance as usual to such places; 
and a small artificial moimt within the precinct; 

' History of the house of Staidey, 28. 
« Cclliru^s Peerage^ ii. 453, 
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a tribunal cespititium, from whence our antient 
heroes might deliver their araith or cUlocutio, to 
animate their followers against the invadiiig 
strangers. That it was in use among our lead^s 
is evident; for our boasted Boadicea harangued 
her troops from a turfy mount. This post is 
called Mod y Gaer^ or the hill of the fortress; a 
name common to several others of similar use. 
This seems to have been an out-post of the OfxUh 
viceSy in order to defend their country against the 
Roman invaders. We shall, in the course of the 
work, have occasion to mention the chain of posts 
along the Clwydiaii hills, from that next to the 
sea, to the remote and internal parts. Our ances- 
try disputed the possession of their country by 
inches. In these places they lodged their wives 
and children; hither they drove their cattle out of 
the low country: they established in each numer- 
ous garrisons ready to sally forth and repel the 
foe; or to defend all that was dear to them, should 
the invaders be hardy enough to attack them in 
their intrenchments. 

In later times, this spot proved fatal to a valiant 
partizan of Owen Glyndwr. Howel Gwynedd 
(whom we lately mentioned) was surprized in a 
negligent hour, within this post, and there be- 
headed 
NoRTHOP. NoRTHOP, a little town, lies next on the road. 
It bears the addition of North, to distinguish it 
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from the other Hope. The Bntish name is Llan 
Eurgairiy from St. JEurgen, daughter of Malgwyn 
Givynedd, ap Caswallon Law-hir, ap Einion Yrth, 
ap Cunedda Wledic, &c. who died in 586. 

William Parry, LL.D. and member for Queens- 
borough, was bom at Northop, He was executed 
before the door of the parlement-house, in 1584, 
for designing the death of Queen Elizabeth. He 
had before rendered himself obnoxious, for having 
had the courage to speak against the bill for the 
expulsion of popish priests, &c. was committed to 
prison, but restored to his seat on making sub- 
mission. He asserted, that his mother was a 
Conwy, o£ Bod-i'hyddan; that his father had thirty 
children by two wives, and died aged 108. His 
enemies, on the contrary, say he was of mean 
parents, and that his father was a pubUcan of this 
village, of the name of Harry ap Dafydd. Be 
that as it may, his abilities were considerable; but 
his dupHcity brought him to his fatal end. He went 
a voluntary spy to foreign parts, was gained over 
by the Romish party; probably meant to deceive 
both sides; so fell a just victim to his artifices. 

The church is dedicated to St. Peter. The 
body is long and embattled : the tower lofty and 
handsome. Within are three effigiated tombs; 
one of a fat knight, whose name is lost, and figure 
much injiured by time. Another of a short warrior, 
completely armed, and in good preservation : on 
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his shield is a cross pattSe, charged in the middle 
with a mullet between four others. The inscription 
is thus, -fficyoce^ Tth. Vach. ap Bledd Vaohi^). 
I suspect him to have been a captain of Englefidd^ 
mentioned in the pedigree of the Humphreyses of 
Bodlewf/ddaHy and said to have been interred here. 
The third is of a lady, inscribed Llewc^^^^, and 
anno domini 1482. According to tradition, her 
name was Lleiici Llwyd^ a celebrated beauty of 
that period; perhaps the same who was beloved 
by a noted bard, who coming to visit her after long 
absence, met with the same shock as the Cheva- 
liei^ de Ranee did; for each found their beloved in 
her coflfin. The bard fainted at the sight, revived, 
and composed an elegy on her. The Chevalier 
retired fi-om the world, and founded the abby of 
La Trappe, famous for its religious austerities. 

NoBTHOP is a sinecure, annexed to the bishopric 
of St. Asaph, in the 6th of Queen Anne, in order 
to compensate for the mortuaries due to the bishop 
on the death of every beneficed clergyman in the 
diocese. From an account taken in the reign of 
Queen EUzaheth, the following were customary : 

Imprimis, His best gelJiug, Item, His best coat, jerkin, 
horse, or mare, doublet, and breeches. 

Item, His best gown. Item, His hose, or nether 
Item, His best cloak. stockings, and garters. 

{}) That is ill fall, probably, "Hie jacet Ithel Vachan ap Bloddyn 
Vachan," with \'achau for Vychan, now spelled Vaughan. j.r. 
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Iteni^ His waste coat. Itein, His purse and girdle. 

Item, His hat and cap. Item^ His kaife and gloves. 

Item^ His falchion. Iteniy His signet, or ring of 
Itemy His best book. gold**. 

Item, His surplice. 



EULO 



Between the eighth and ninth stone, about a 
quarter of a mile out of the Chester road, are the 
ruins of Eulo castle, placed on the edge of a deep Castle. 
wooded dingle. It is a small fortress, consisting 
of two parts: an oblong tower, rounded at the 
side, and guarded on the accessible places by a 
strong wall at some distance from it : an oblong 
yard, with the remains of a circular tower at its 
extremity, forms the other part. The towers are 
now finely over-grown with ivy, and command the 
view of three wooded glens, deep and darksome, 
forming a most gloomy soUtude. 

In the woods near this place, called to this day 
Coed Eulo, part of the flower of the army de- 
tached by Hemy 11. in 1157, fi'om his camp on 
Saltney, was surprized and defeated by David and Battle. 
Conan, the sons of Owen Gwynedd, sent by their 
father with a strong party from his camp near 
Basingwerh They suffered the enemy to march 
along the streights of the country, till their forces 
were entangled in the depth of woods, and the 
steeps of the narrow vallies, so frequent in these 
parts. The attack was sudden, fierce, and unex- 

^ WaiUs Sl Asaph, 280. 
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pected: the slaughter dreadful; and the pursuit 
carried even to Hemrif^ encampment^ This proved 
but a prelude to the English of a second defeat. 
The king, with an intent to repair the disgrace, 
marched forward with his whole army; and at 
Battle op Coleshill, near Flint, suffered himself to be engaged 
' in the same diflSculties which his detachment ex- 
perienced before. His forces were again defeated; 
and Eicstace Fitz John, a baron first in rank, 
wealth, and abilities among the English, and Robert 
de Courci, another great baron, with numbers of 
others, were slain. Henry de Essex, hereditary- 
standard-bearer, and a man of approved valor, was 
seized with a panic; and flinging down the standard, 
cried out, that the king was killed^! The route 
would have been general, if Ilenr^y had not 
valiantly rallied his forces, and repulsed the Welsh; 
but in the end, he thought it prudent to withdraw 
his army, and encamp in a secure station. He 
afterwards attempted to cut off the retreat of Owen 
Gwynedd, by marching along the shore, and getting 
between him and the mountains; but the wise 
prince, penetrating into his views, retired to a 
plain near St. Asaph, still called Cil-Owen, or 
Owen's Retreat; and from thence to a strong post, 
named Bnjn y Pin, defended by great rampaiiis 

* Powd, 207. 

^ Guil. Neuhrig, lib. ii. c. 5. This is the author whom the ^yd8h 
caU GwilUm Bach, Brmnptcn, 1048. 
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and ditches. This camp lies in the parish of St. 
GeorgCy on a lofty rock above the church, and is 
now called Pen y Pare. 

Bryn Dychwelwch^ or the eminence, on 
which Owen pronounced the order, retreat ! by 
its name preserves the memory of the circmn- 
stance. It lies over Pentre Bagillt^ below Gadips^ 
and is supposed to have been the spot from which 
he retired to Cil-Owen. 

In this neighborhood are two very lofty arti- 
ficial mounts, the site of buildings long since de- 
stroyed. One is near Gadl^s smelting- works, and 
might have been the seat of one of our princes, as 
the name expresses; Gadl^s signifying Palatium 
Castrense, or Royal Head Quarters^. About a 
mile above Flint stands the other, called Bryn y 
Cwny or the Hill of Dogs, which possibly might 
have been an hunting seat. 

A CIRCUMSTANCE, Consequential of this battle, 
proves, that the report of Edgar's having extir- 
pated the race of wolves out of the principality, is 
erroneous. A yoimg Welshmany killed in this 
battle, was discovered eight days after, attended 
by his faithful dog, who remained by the corpse 
the whole time, without food, and defended it from 
being the prey of birds and wolves^ 

* Bryn, a hill; Dychwelwch^ return. 

™ This should not destroy the traditioD, that it was the place on 
which Henry encamped after his retreat. 
" Gucdd. Canibr. Itin. lib. ii. c. 10. p. 873. 
VOL. I. I 
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There is no sort of tradition about the founder 
of the castle of Euh. Whether it was built by 
one of the lords of Tegcuigle, or whether it was 
erected by Henry to prevent a similar disaster, by- 
placing a garrison here, I will not pretend to de- 
termine. It has been for centuries in ruins; for 
Leland speaks of it as ^a ruinous castle or pile, 

* belonging to Ilode, a gentleman of Flyntshi^^, 

* that by auncient accustume was wont to give the 

* bagge of the sylver harpe to the beste harpir of 

* North Walys, as by a privelege of his ances- 

* tors^' The antiquary adds, *that he dwellith 

* at Penriney in Flyntshire.* We know of no such 
place in the county; but suspect that the gentle- 
man intended was TJiomas ap Richard ap Howel, 
lord of MostyUy in whose family that privilege was 
long invested; that gentleman having been cotem- 
porary with Leland. 

Manor. The manor of Eulo was reckoned an apperte- 
nance to the manor of MontaltOy or Mold. It 
was in the crown in the 26th of Henry VIII. who 
granted it to Peter Stanley ^ esquire, gentleman of 
his household, with the tolls of the market of 
Flint^. In the reign of queen Elizabeth^ it was 
held by Edward Stanley by payment of 20?. lO^* 
a year^ At present' it is in possession of John 

« LeUind Itin. v. 56. p Uarleian MSS. No. 196H. K). 

« Uarleian MSS. No. 1970. 7. 

' Now of Bri/an Cooke, Esq. in right of his wife. Ed. 
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Davies esquire, of Llanerch, — In Saxton's map of 
Flintshire, is a place called Yowly Hall; and I 
fold the arms of the family of Eulo, the antient 
owners, in the Salesbury pedigree book. But 
there is not at present the least tradition of them. 

Within this lordship are very considerable 
potteries of coarse earthen ware; such as pans. Potteries. 
jugs, great pots for butter, plates, dishes, ovens, 
flower-pots, &c. There are fourteen works, which 
make annuaUy between three and four thousand 
pounds worth. The ware is mostly exported to 
Ireland^ and the towns on the Wdsh coast; par- 
ticularly to Swansea. There are besides six other 
works for the making of fire-bricks; few clays 
being better fitted for the purpose of resisting the 
intense heat of the smelting-fumaces. These 
are made of different sizes; and some wliich 
are called bearers weigh two hundred poimds. 
Great quantities of tiles for barn-floors, and for 
rooms, are also made here; and the annual sale 
of these two articles amounts to about twelve 
hundred pounds. 

This clay, of a deep ash-color, is found in beds 
of a great thickness; and is dug up in hard lumps, 
resembling a shaly rock; after which it is left for 
a considerable time exposed to the air, in order to 
effect its dissolution. The bricks made with it are 
set in the lead-furnaces with the unburnt clay, in- 
. stead of mortar. 
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I MUST not leave the parish of Northop with- 
out visiting its maritime parts, which stretch along^ 
the channel of the Dee. We find there the names 
of certain townships taken notice of in Doomsday— 
book; LeadA)rooh, Norommized into Lcithroc, from 
the AiiglO'Sctxon Lcedy and Broca, either from the 
quantity of lead washed out of it, or from the- 
smelting- works established on it. TliLs township, 
after the Conquest, was held by RobeH of 
Rhuddlan. 

TJLFAnLTONE was another, now known by the 
name of Golftyn, 

Wepre, another township, wiis held by William 
de Malhedeiigy from the chmrch of Chester. It is 
twice noticed in Doomsday -book; and it is said to- 
have had on it a wood a league and a half long. 
In one place mention is made of two villeyns and. 
two boors: in another, of one villeyn and a rad- 
"iiian; and that it had been possessed by one- 
Ernidy a freeman. Of late years, a very hand- 
some pier has been built by the river Dee company^ 
in this township, jutting into the channel, for the 
protection of the ships bound to or from Chester, 
under which they may take shelter in bad weather 
or adverse winds. 
Hawabden. From hence I ascended to Hmvarden, a small 
town. I shall speak first of the manor and castle. 
The last forms a most picturesque object, soaring 
above the woods. This place, like most others in 
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our county, bears two names, Pennard halaioff, 
perhaps corrupted from Pen y Llwch(}), or the head 
land above the lake ; Saltneyy and the other sub- 
jacent marshes, having once been covered by the 
sea. The other name is SaxoUy as we find it 
written in Doomsday-book, Haordine; at which 
time it was a lordship; had a chiu:ch, two Carucm 
or ploughlands, half of one belonging to the latter ; 
Tialf an acre of meadow; a wood two leagues long 
and half a league broad. The whole was valued 
at forty shillings; yet on aU this were but four 
villeyns, six boors, and four slaves: so low was 
the state of population. 

It is probable, that this place had been a Bm- Roican. 
iish post, opposed to the country of the Cornavii^ 
and to the invading Romans. To the west of the 
church, in a field adjoining to the road, is a mount 
called Trunian^s lull, within a piece of groimd 
which appears to have been squared, and nicely 
sloped. This evidently had been a small camp, 

Q) There is no reason to suppose that this is exactly correct, but 
in the Welsh form of the name now in use, Peniuir Ldg, the second 
word may be the English lake borrowed, rather perhaps than the 
halawg^ dirty, polluted, of the old name. Hawarden seems to be a 
translation of Fenardd, and to mean High-warden, in which one de- 
tects the usual toardine of the Welsh border; the meaning of the 
Welsh penn being head or top, and ardd being a reduced form of 
gardd, which means a garden or enclosure. The qualifying word 
after Pennardd was necessitated by its being a name which occurred 
elsewhere, as for instance in Pennardd beyond the town of Caernar- 
von. J. R. 
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whose figure has been much obUterated by the 
frequency of agriculture. It stood on the brow of 
the hill, and commanded a ftdl view of the coun- 
try. Another moimt, called Conna's -Hi^(^), is to be- 
seen near Hatvarden castfe. The Moft, an emi- 
nence (overlooking another flat) with fosses, and 
an exploratory mount, lying in the parish of 
Gresford, was another; and at Caer-Estyn, a 
fourth. We shall find occasion to speak more of 
these in the course of our journey. 

Saxon. The Saxtvis possessed themselves of every 
stronghold which the Britons or the Romans hadi 
deserted. Some they retained, others they neg- 
lected, as the policy of the new invaders, and the- 
necessity of the situation, required. This, before 
the Conquest, was a chief manor, and the capital 
one of the hundred of Atis-cross. On the invasion 
of William^ it was found in the possession of the 
gallant Edwin, and jDrobably was one of the places 
of his residence. It was a cover to his Mercian 
dominions against the Briton^*, the natural and in- 
veterate enemies of the Saxon race. 

Norman. On the Conquest, it was comprehended in the 
vast grant made to Hugh Lupus. It afterwaixls 
devolved to the barons of Montalto, or Mold,. 
which they held by stewartship to the earls of 
Chester, and who made it their residence^ 

(2) This is now called Connalfs Quay. j.r. ^ Camden, ii. 82G* 
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Genealogists* tell us, that Roger Fitz-vcderiney 
son of one of the noble adventurers who followed 
the fortunes of William the conqueror, possessed 
this castle ; and having frequent contests with the 
Wehhy often saved himself by retreating to it; and 
from that circimistance it was called Howard!^ 
Den. But, with high respect to all the blood of 
all the Howards^ it does not appear that their 
name wa^ then known : with more probability does 
their historian say, that William^ the son of Fitz- 
valerine, received the addition of de Haward or 
Hoivard, from the accident of being bom in this 
place. 

Ox the extinction of the antient earls of Chester^ 
to prevent that honour from being, according to 
the expression of the time, parcelled out among 
distaffs, this, as well as the other fortresses, were 
resumed by the crown. In 1264, Llewelyn, prince Ceded to 
of Wales, had a conference at this place* with apGryf- 
Simx)7i de Montfort, the potent earl of Leicester, 
where they established peace between Cheshire 
and Wales, in order to promote their respective 
designs; and in the year following, on June the 
2 2d, Montfort obliged his captive monarch to make 
an absolute cession to the Welsh prince, not only 
of this fortress", but of the absolute sovereignty of 
Wales, and the homage of its barons, heretofore 

■ Collim^B Peerage, i. 48. 
* Annalcs Ccstrenses, quoted by Carte, ii. 151. ■ Rymer, i. 814. 
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paid to Henry. After the suppression of Leicester's 
^^^f!*"^®^^ rebellion, Hawardeii reverted to the crown. I 

THE Crown. ' 

must observe, that in 1267, in the pacification 
brought about by the Pope's legate Ottoboni, be- 
tween Henry and Llewelyn, it seems as if the castle 
had been destroyed (^); for, among other articles, 
Llewelyn agrees to restore to Robert de MontaUo 
his lands in Haivarden, and restrains him from 
building a castle there for tliii*ty years^; probably 
it was destroyed by Llewelyn himself, who foresaw 
the impossibility of his keeping a fortress so near 
the English bordere. The castle must soon have 
been rebuilt; for I find in 1280 it was styled Cos- 
trum Regis. 

That year was distinguished by the general in- 
surrection of the Welsliy under tlieii' prince Llewelyn 
and his brother David; the great effort of our 
gallant countrymen to preserve their liberties and 
antient mode of government. The attempt was 
Sun PRIZED begun by David (at that time newly reconciled to 
(iuYFFYDD. his brother), March 22d, on Fcdm-Sundayy in a 
stormy night, which favoured his design. He sur- 
prized this castle; put the garrison to the sword, 
and wounded and took piisoner Roger de Clifford, 
justiciary of Cliestei\ After the death oi Llewelyn, 
and the subjection of Wales, David suffered for 

(') This is perhaps the time when it got the adjective Ifalaicg ad- 
ded to its Dame. j.r. 

* Ri/mcr, i. 84."). 
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this in a most severe and distinguished manner ; 
being the first in England who died as a traitor in 
the way in use at this time. He was a prince of 
a most unamiable character, equally perfidious to 
liis brother, his country, and to Edward^ his bene- 
factor and protector. In the writ for his trial 
(which was before the whole baronage of England) 
Edward enumerates his kindnesses to him in this 
pathetic manner : * Quern susceperamus exulem, 

* mitriveramus orphanum, ditaveramus de propriis 
' terris nostris, et sub alarum nostrarum chlamide 
^ foveravimiLSy ipsum inter majored nostri palatii 

* collocavimv^.' The last proved his greatest mis- 
fortune. He might have pleaded exemption from 
the English jurisdiction, and flung a strong odiimi 
on the tyranny of the conqueror, had he not ac- 
cepted a barony, a seat among the English peers. 
He was in the same situation as the duke of 
Hamilton in later times; who denying the power 
of the court, was told that he was not tried as a 
Scotch peer, but as earl of Cambridge, a peerage 
bestowed on him by his imfortimate master. 

David was condemned to four species of 
punishment; to be drawn by a horse to the place 
of execution, as a traitor to the king who had 
made him a knight; to be hanged for murdering 
Fidk Trigald, and other knights, in this castle; 

y Rymer, ii. 248. 
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for his sacrilege in committing those murders on 
Palm-Sunday y his bowels were to be burnt; and 
finally, his body was to be quartered, and hung* in 
different parts of the kingdom, because he had in 
different parts conspired the death of the king*. 

We find nothing more of this place till the year 
1327, the first oi Edward III/, when jRobert, the 
last baron of Montalt (for want of issue) passed 
this mannor, and his other great possessions, to- 
Isabel the queen-mother; but on her disgrace, it 
fell again to the crown. 

Granted TO In 1337, the king granted the stewartship of 

THU" FAH.T OF 

Salisbury. Chester, with Hawardeii, &c. to William Morita- 
cute earl of Salishury; but as Isahel retained a 
life-interest in the grant, he procured her release 
of it, for the sum of six himdred marks. It con- 
tinued in his family till the death of his great 
nephew, John earl of Salishury, who was be- 
headed by the townsmen of Cirencester, after an 
unsuccessful insurrection, in 1400, in favour of* 
Richard II. his deposed master. Salisbuiy had 
before granted his estates in fee to Thomas Mon- 
tague dean of Sarum, Lodowick de Clifford, John 
Venour, and Richard Ilertcomhe, and their heirs: 
but after his attainder, by act of parlement 7th 
Henry IV. they became forfeited to the king, 

1411. In 1411 it was granted, by patent from Henry 

■ Carte, ii. 195. » Dugdale, Baron, i. 527. 
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IV. to his second son Thomas duke of Clarence; 
but in 1414, the 2d oi Heiiry V. Thomas earl of 
Salisbury, son to John, petitioned for annulling 
the former sentence; his suit was referred to ano- 
ther parlement, and then dismissed. Hemy then 
made to Clarence another grant, in which the 
former was declared to be invalid. In this the 
advowson of the living is also given. 

Clarence was slain at the battle of Baugy, 1420. 
in 1420, and died without issue. Hawarden re- 
verted to Henry V. and from him to his son Henry 
VI. who, in 1443, granted it to Sir Thomas Stan* To Sir 
ley, comptroller of his houshold, and to the heirs stanle*. 
male of his body: but in 1450, it was resumed; 
and in the next year granted, together with Mold, 
to Edward prince of Wales. On this occasion 
John Hertcombe claimed Hawarden, as heir to the 
last survivor of the four feoffees : be alledging that 
John earl of Salisbury was not possessed of Ha- 
warden at the time of his forfeiture; and on this 
plea obtained a privy seal to enquire into it. An 
inquisition was taken; his plea was found to be 
good; and restitution was made. This John 
Hertcombe levied a fine to Sir Richard Strange- 
ways knight, &c. and John Needham, to the use of 
John Needham and his heirs. 

In 1454, a fine was levied to Richard Nevill 
earl of Salisbury, and Alice his wife (daughter to 
Thomas Montacute, the great earl of Salishiry) 
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and Sir Tliomas Stanley knight, afterwards lord 
Stanley^, to the use of Thomas Stanley and the 
heirs male of his body; on condition, that if 2%o- 
7nas Stanley do sell, or suffer discontinuance, or if 
he die without issue male, it is lawful for the said 
Richard earl of Salisbury, or the heirs of Alice his 
wife, to re-enter. On the death of lord Stanley, 
the fee descended to his son and heir Thomas, 
afterwards eail of Derby; and after his decease, 
to his second wife, Margaret countess of Mich' 
hiond, and mother to Henry VII. That monarch, 
in 1495, honoured the place with a visit, and made 
some residence here for the amusement of stag- 
hunting: but his primary motive was to soothe 
the earl her husband, after the imgrateful execu- 
tion of his brother Sir William Stanley. 

On the death of Margaret, Hawarden de- 
scended to Thomas earl of Derby, grandson to the 
late earl; and continued in his family till the exe- 
cution of the gallant James earl of Derby, in 1651 : 
soon after his death, it was purchased from the 
agents of sequestration, by serjeant Glynne{^). On 

** Ho had married Eleanor, daugher oiRicliard earl of Warwick, 
Q) The mauors of Jiaioarden, Mold&nd Hope, were purchased fix>ni 
"the Trustees for the sale of Delinquents* lands" hy Sir Mm Trevor,^ 
polonel George Ticideton, and Captain Aiidreio Ellis, who had pre- 
viously agreed witli diaries earl of Derby, to purchase the three 
manors in trust for him. The purchase money with interest was to 
he i^epaid within a year. This agreement was witnessed hy sergeant 
(jljjnne, and Sir Orlando liridgeman. On the failure of the earl to 
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the Restoration, the Lords made an order, on the 
I7th of July 1660, that the earl of Derby's, and 
the estates of several other lords, which had been 
sold in the late usurpation, without their consent, 
should be repossessed by them without molesta- 
tion^ This induced Glynne to make an offer to 
the earl, of the siurender of Hawarden, for a lease 
of three lives^ The proposal was either rejected, 
or not immediately accepted : the consequence of 
which was, the loss of the whole to the Derby 
family. The Lords, resentful of the indignities 
theii- order had experienced in the late troubles, 
began with an attempt to obtain reparation to one 
of the greatest sufferers. In the December of the 
same year, they sent down to the Commons a 
private bill, for restoring to Charles earl of Derby y 
all the manors, lands, do. which belonged to his 
late father. This was strongly opposed; and the 
bill was laid aside, without ever coming to a second 
reading®. The earl was then glad to compound 
with the Serjeant for the property of this place, 
and granted it to him and his heirs, in whom it 
still remains. 

repay the purchase money, a series of negotiatioDs took place be- 
tween the earl, the sergeant, and the purchasers, and Hawarden was 
eventually conveyed to Qlynne, apparently with the full concurrence 
of the earl of Derby, The attempt to recover possession, which is 
described in the text, was therefore scarcely equitable, t. p. 
« Drake'^ Fdrlem. Hist. xxii. 384. 

* Account communicated to me by the late Sir John Olynne, 

• Drake f xxiii. 53. 
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It appears by these proceedings, as if the 
lement was fearfiil of the consequences of 
act of justice; for, during the long troubles^ 
had been such vast change of property, eflfected 
such variety of means, that it was apprehaodad^; 
that the enquiry into the causes, and the dhtpatH 
session of numbers who had quietly enjoyed snob 
property from their fathers, might be attended with 
the most inflammatory consequences. It is like- 
wise probable, that many of the members wight 
be interested in the event; therefore they were 
determined to stop at once any proceeding that 
might tend to affect the fortunes of themselves or 
friends. Numbers of sales were made by the 
loyalists, under the influence of fear. They were 
content to receive a trifle for the purchase^ rather 
than lose the whole by violence; for there were 
very few who had not incurred a premunire imder 
the ruling powers, which they were glad to get 
clear of by a seeming voluntary sale. When thej 
were thus disappointed in the hope of re-enjoy* 
ment of their fortunes, they laid the blame on the 
king, and invented the calumny of his rejecting 
this bill, after it had been passed unanimously by 
both houses. 

During the civil wars, this castle suffered the 
usual vicissitudes of fortune. It was early pos- 
sessed by the parlement, being betrayed by the 
governor, a neighboring gentleman of the name 
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of Ravenscroft^; and kept for its use till the year 

1643, at which time a cessation of arms beinff Beseiged in 

... 1643. 

agreed to, on the part of the king, with the Irish 
rebels, a number of the forces were drawn from 
Ireland, and landed at Mostyn in this county, in 
the month of November. These were immediately 
employed to reduce the castle of Hawarden, gar- 
risoned by one hundred and twenty men of Sir 
Thomas Middleton's regiment. The garrison re- 
ceived, by a trumpet, a verbal summons; which 
^ve occasion to the following letters between lieu- 
tenant-colonel Marrmv, and John Warren and 
Alexander Elliot, the commanders on the part of 
the parlement. I omit the immediate answer to 
the summons, written in the reUgious strain af- 
fected by the party; which Marrow replies to 
like a true Cavalier. 

' Gentlemen, 

' It is not for to hear you preach that I am 

* sent here; but in his majestic s name to demand 

* the castle for his majestic s use: as your alle- 

* giance binds you to be true to him, and not to 

* enveigle those innocent souls that are within 

* with you; so I desire your resolution, whether 

* you will deliver the castle or no?' 

The rejoinder from the castle was to this effect: 

' Life of the Duke of Ormond, ii. 471; iii. 204. 
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' Sir, 
* We have cause to suspect your disaffection to 

* preaching, in regard we find you thus employed. 

* K there be innocent souls here, God will re- 
^ quire their blood of them that shed it. We can 
' keep our allegiance and the castle too; and 
' therefore you may take your answer, as it was 

* in English plain enough before: we can say no 

* more, but God's will be done^.' 

These letters had at the time but little weight. 
Captain Thomas Sandfordy leader of the Firelocks, 
determined to frighten them into submission by 
the terror of his name, or pei'suade them to terms 
by the powers of his pen; and thus addresses the 
obstinate commandants: 

* Gentlemen, 
^ I PRESUME you very well know, or have heard 
' of, my condition and disposition; and that I 
' neither give nor take quarter. I am now with 

* my Firelocks (who never yet neglected oppor- 

* tunity to correct rebels) ready to use you as I 

* have done the Irish: but loth I am to spill my 

* countrymen's blood; wherefore, by these I advise 
^ you to your feilty and obedience towards his 
' majesty; and shew yourselves faithful subjects, 

* by delivering the castle into my hands for his 

« Rudiworth, II. part iii. 300. 
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* majesty's use; in so doing, you shall be received 

* into mercy, &c. otherwise, if* you put me to the 

* least trouble or loss of blood to force you, expect 
< no quarter for man, woman, or child. I hear 

* you have some of our late Irish army in your 
' company: they very well know me; and that 
^ my Firelocks use not to parley. Be not unad- 

* vised; but think of your liberty; for I vow all 

* hopes of relief are taken from you; and our 

* intents are not to starve you, but to batter and 

* storm you, and then hang you all, and follow the 
^ rest of that rebellious crew. I am no bread- 
' and-cheese rogue, but, as ever, a loyalist, and 
^ will ever be, while I can write or name 

* Nov". 28, ' Thomas Sandford, 

M643. * Captain of Firelocks. 

' I EXPECT your speedy answer this Tuesdatj 

* night, at Broad-Lane Hall^ where I am now, 
' your near neighbor.* 

' To the officer commanding in chief at 
Hawarden castle, and his concerts there.' 

All this eloquence would have been flung away, 
had not more forces on the side of the king, and 
want of provisions on that of the garrison, co- 
operated with this valiant epistle. So, as Rush' 
ivcyrth says, * after a fortnight s siege, and much 
' ink and little blood spilt, the castle being in want 
' of provisions, was smTendered to Sir Michael 

VOL. L K 
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* Eaitiley, on condition to march out with half 

* arms and two paii- of colors, one flying, and the 

* other fiirled; and to have a convoy to We7n or 

* Nantwyche.' 

The royalists kept iwssession of the castle till 
after the surrender of Cliester to Sir William 

AtJAiN IN Brereton in 1645; when, on March l7th, O- S, 
it was taken by major-general Mytton, after a 
month's siege. At that time Sir William Neal 
was governor, who decUned to give it up till he 
had obtained his majesty's permission^ On the 
22d of Decemher it was by vote of parlement or- 

D[SMANTLED.dered to be dismantled, with four other castles in 
this part of North WalesK These orders ex- 
tended only to the rendering it untenable; but the 
farther destniction was effected by the owner, Sir 
William Glynne, the first baronet of the name, 
between the yeai'S 16G5 and 1678. 
DE.SCKIHKD. The remains are a fine circular tower or keep, 
on the summit of a mount. This alone is pretty 
entire. Nothing except this, and a few waUs, and 
the foundations of some rooms, exist at present; 
which Sir Johii Ghjnne^ has, with great pains, 
laid open by the removal of the rubbish. In one 
place was discovered a long flight of steps, at the 
bottom of wliich was a door, and fonnerly a draw- 
bridge, which crossed a deep long chasm (nicely 

*» MS, at Mostyn, » Whitelody -231. 

^ Grandfather to the present possessor. Ed. 
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faced with freestone) to another door leading to 
two or three small rooms. Prooably they were 
places of confinement, where prisoners might be 
lodged with the utmost security, after pulling up 
the bridge over the deep chasm that intervened 
between them and open day. 

The several parts of this fortress seem to have 
been built at different times. It is smTOunded 
with deep fosses, now filled with trees. In 1665, 
the timber of the park and demesne was valued 
at five thousand poimds, and was sold in that cen- 
tmy; but the late owner ^ has had the merit of 
restoring it many fold to the next, by his vast 
plantations. 

The living is in the gift of the lord, who pre- Rectory. 
sents; and the bishop of Chester inducts. The 
rector does all episcopal acts, except those of ordi- 
nation and confirmation; and has a peculiar exempt 
jurisdiction : grants licences, registers and proves 
wills; and has his court and proctors. 

The living is at present eleven™ hundred pounds 
a year; and, in proportion as the subjacent lands 
ciie cultivated, will experience a far greater im- 
provement. 

The church is a plain but handsome building, 
kept in neat and decent repair. The parsonage- 
house is new, and suitable to the revenue. The 

^ The baronet mentioned above. Ed. 
" Now increased to full three thousand. Ed. 
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garden is very prettily laid out, upon a high and 
commanding ground. 
Parochial ^'^^ parish receives two hundred a year from 
Kkvi:nli:. ^\^q river Dre company. This was granted by act 
of parlement, in consideration of eight hundred 
acres of land, belonging to Hawarden, inclosed on 
the north side of the river, for the use of the ad- 
venturers in the navigation. Tliis sum is to be 
payed to the lord of the manor and other trustees; 
and is applicable to any uses which any five (with 
the consent of the lord) shall agree on. 

PicTiRKs. Ix the mansion-hoiLse", built by the late Sir 
John Gli/nhc in 1752, are four pictures of great 
merit, part of the collection of Sir Kenelm JDighy. 
They represent the evangelists with their respect- 
ive attributes; seemingly the production of Va- 
lentine, a Frenchnnof, who studied the style of 
Caraixujyio. These are in his best manner. The 
attitudes are fine; and the lights and shadows 
most admiraljly disposed. They are half lengths; 
a size that his great model excelled in. 

Amon<^ the family portraits, are two of the 
chief justice Ghjni)e, the able, political lawyer of* 

" The present worthy owner, Sir Stephen (r'it/unc, by diverting a 
|jublic road and throwing the antient castle into his pleasure* 
pjrounds, has added very considerably to the beauties of his resi- 
<b-nce. The ai>proache3 from Chcdcr and Mold are peculiarly 
striking. Ei>. 

" He died W^i. A gentleman well skilled in prints tells me, 
that these four pictures wtre engraven by jRomtelet, 
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the reign of diaries I. and the succeeding usurpa- 
tion. He was of the house of Glyrdlivon in Caemar- 
voiisliire; wliich derives itself from Cilmiu'Trded' 
(Idu, or Cilmin with the black foot, one of the fif- 
teen tribes, and cotemporary with, and nephew to 
Merfyn Frych, prince of Wales in the year 818. 

Sir John Glynne was bom at Glynllivoiiy in Chief 

, Justice 

the year 1602; his father was Sir Willia/m Glynne Glynne. 
knight; his mother a Griffith of Caamarvon. His 
education was after the best mode. His school 
was that of the college at Westminster; his aca- 
demic learning was instilled into him at Hart-hall^ 
Oxford; and his knowledge of the law at Lincoln's' 
Inn, where he became a bencher. His abilities 
were immediately discovered by the popular party, 
by whose influence he was made steward of West- 
minster, recorder of London, and twice elected 
member for the former, in .the two parlements of 
1640. He was, next to Pym, the most active 
manager against the earl of Strafford. The un- 
fortunate peer remarked, that Glynne and May- 
Hiard treated him like advocates; Pahner and 
Whitelock like gentlemen; and yet omitted no- 
tliing material that could be urged against him^. 
The author of HudiJyi^as seems to catch at this 
^fiai-t of the character of these two great lawyers : 

Did not the learned Glynne and Maynard, 
To make good subjects traitors, strain hard? 

P \yiiitelock, ^Z. 
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In the case of Strafford, and in that of the im- 
peachment of the twelve bishops, they ax;ted on 
principle. This appeai-s evident firom the prose- 
cution they afterwards underwent, for the noble 
stand they made against the ruin of the constitu- 
tion, planned, and afterwards eflTected by the 
amiy. On September the 8th 1647, they were 
expelled the house, committed to the Tower, arid 
had a charge of high-treason brought against 
them**. Glyune soon determined to submit to 
the rising powers. In the next year, he was re- 
stored to his place in the house; appointed one of 
the ten commissioners for caiTying on the treaty 
with the king in the isle of Wight; and voted by 
the house to be a serjeant at law in the new call 
it thought fit to make. He, as well as the artfiil 
Wliiteloch, evaded all concern in the trial of the 
king : but afterwards temporised folly with the 
powers in being. Cromwel soon made him one of 
his council. In 1G54, he was constituted cham- 
berlaui of Chester: in the following year, was (on 
the refusal of the chief justice Rolles) sent into- 
the west with a commission to tiy colonel Pen- 
ruddock, and the other insurgents'. Holies lost 
his place for his scruples; and in his room the 
Serjeant was rewarded with the office of lord chief 
justice of the upper bench. He was grateful to- 

«« PadlaminxU IlUt, xvi. 294. 'A± 
^ A f heme O.ron, ii. :iHn. 
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his patron ; for, being appointed of the committee 
to receive the protector's scruples about being 
made king, he urged the acceptance with the 
utmost zeal. It is amusing to compare the change 
of sentiment, from the year 1648, when the kingly 
office was voted to be unnecessary, burthensome, 
and dangerous, with the opinion of 1657, when 
the learned Serjeant tells Crovitvel, that it is 
essential to the settlement of the nation\ Not- 
withstanding the usurper did not dare to assume 
the name, he mimicked the powers; and honored 
his advocate with calling liim up by writ into his 
house of peers; that motley assembly of the year 
1657. The prudent lawyer maintained his ground 
tiU the year of the Restoration, when, by a master- 
piece of cunning, he published in octavo, the argu- 
ments he had used to prevail wdth his former 
master to mount the throne, under the title of 
Monarchy asserted to he the best, the most an- 
tient, and legal form of government. How flat- 
tering must this have been to the rightfiil prince, 
to find the antient mode acknowledged as most 
eligible (even after the long abuse of it in his fa- 
mily) by one of the ablest supporters of the pro- 
tectorate ? 

Whether this reconunended him to the new 
government, or whether he had made his peace 
before, is not certain. He was received by Charles 

■ Padiament, Hist, xxi. 90. 
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with distinguished marks of fiivor, who not only 
knighted him, but bestowed on him the honor of 
prime serjeant, and even created his eldest son a 
baronet. In the convention parlement, he was 
elected for the county of Caernarvon; and was 
appointed one of the committee for examining the 
acts passed during the late usurpation, wliich were 
inconsistent with the present government; and 
how the many fines, recoveries, tfcc. made in the 
late courts of law, might be confirmed and ren- 
dered good. He had likewise a concern in the 
act of general pardon, and in all others in which 
the assistance of an able lawyer was requisite*. 
But he had a merit superior to all these, that of 
establishing the first precedent reported in the 
books, of granting a new trial, on account of ex- 
cessive damages given by the jury. 

He retired from the house in the following par- 
lement; and lived till the year 1666, when he 
died in London, and was interred in his own 
vault, beneath the altar of St. Margaret's church, 
Westmvister. 

From Hawarden the land begins to slope to- 
wards the Dee. At the bottom, between the fifth 
and sixth stone from Cliester, lies Brought07i, 
formerly the property of the liavenscrqfis, and 
afterwards that of the Hopes. At the Conquest 
it was called Brochetune; and was held of Hugh 

* Brokers Partem. IIIH, xxii. 41G. 
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Lapus^ by Robert de Rodent^ or Rhuddland. 
Levenot, a freeman, possessed it before. Roho^t 
also had a manor here, once held by a Scixon of 
the name of Ulmer. 



Close to the village of Breton, Ues the large 
marsh of Saltney, which reaches within about a 
mile of Chester. It is at present divided by a 
most" excellent road, by whose side runs a small 
canal, cut by Sir Joh7i Glynne, for the conveyance 
of his coal into the Dee near the city. This tract 
was formerly gi-anted by Robert lord of Mold, to 
the monks of Bamngwerk, for pastiu^e; he also 
gave them the same privilege in Haiuarden, and 
the liberty of cutting rushes for thatching their 
buildings \ 

The principal part of this common lies in 
Flintshire. The boundary is marked by a stone 
near the east end. It extends considerably on 
both sides. From the right flows the Leeches, a 
small brook, rising a little beyond Doddleston. 
That village lies out of my route; yet I mention 
it, as the place of interment of the honest chan- 
cellor Egerton lord Ellesmere^ who preferred it 
out of affection to his first wife Elizabeth^ daugh- 
ter of Thomas Ravenscroft, esq.; of Breton. His 
mother had been a servant maid in the parish; 

" An epithet it far fi*om merits in 1809. The canal is disused. Ed. 
» Harleian MS, N« 2099. 9. 
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but was the daughter of one Sparks, of Bickertoiu 
I have heard this remarkable anecdote of her, and 
the fortunate child. The mother had been so much 
neglected by Sir Richard Egerton of Ridley, the 
father of the boy, that she was reduced to beg for 
support. A neighboring gentleman, a friend of 
Sir Richard, saw her asking alms, followed by her 
child. He admired its beauty, and saw in it the 
evident features of the knight. He immediately 
went to Sir Richard, and layed before him the 
disgrace of suffering his own of&pring, illegitimate 
as it was, to wander from door to door. He was 
affected with the reproof, adopted the child, and 
by a proper education, layed the foimdation of its 
future fortune. 

Another circumstance leads me to name this 
parish, himiiHating as it is to a Welchman; for at 
Bcdderton bridge our countrymen met with a cruel 
defeat from Hitgh Cyvelioc earl of Chester; who, 
by way of trophy, made a rampart of their heads. 

At the extremity of Saltney, within a mile of 
Chester, the land rises suddenly. On the left 
hand of the ascent are considerable hollows, with 
correspondent elevations : one has the appearance 
of a round bastion; which makes me conjecture, that 
they might have been works designed to command 
this pass into the countiy of the Ordovices; for it 
points towards Varis, Coiwvium, and Segoritiwn. 
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A part of the country of the Cornavii^ commences Chester. 
on the flat beneath this bank. The road is con- 
tinued along the small common of Over-leighy and 
ends at Han-bridge^ the suburbs of Chester, on 
this side of the river, belonging to the parish of St. 
Mary. 

The approach to the city is over a very narrow 
and dangerous bridge, of seven irregular arches, 
till of late rendered more inconvenient by the an- 
tient gateways at each end, formerly necessary 
enough, to prevent the inroads of my coimtrymen, 
who often carried fire and sword to these suburbs; 
which were so frequently burnt, as to be called by 
the Britons Tre-boeth, or the burnt town. 

I SHALL begin my account of this respectable 
city, by declining the honor of asserting it to have 
been of Bntish foimdation, notwithstanding I have 
the authority of Ranulph the Monk, and of Henry 
Bradshaw, another religious of this city. 

The founder of this city, as saith Fol^/chranicoriy 

Was Leon Oaure, a mighty strong gyant; 
Who builded caves and dungeons many a one, 

Ko goodly building, ne proper, ne pleasant. 
But king Leir, a Britain fine and valiant, 

Was founder of Chester by pleasant building, 

And was named Ouer-lier by the king'. 

« Life of St. Werhurff. 
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Caer Lleon. Yet this legend does not err greatly from the 
right name, Caer Lleon, the camp of the le^on. 
Caer Lleon fawr ar Ddyfrdwy, the camp of the 
great legion on the Dee, being the head quarters 
of the twentieth legion, styled also Valeria and 
Victrix. This legion came mto Britain before 
the year 6 1 ; for it had a share in the defeat of 
Boadicea by Suetonius. After this victory, the 
Roman forces were led towards the borders of 
North Wale% probably into this county. After- 
wards, by reason of the relaxed state of discipline, 
a wing had been cut off by the Ordo ibices, just 
before the arrival of Agricola; but the quarters 
of these troops at that period are not exactly 
known. It is probable that part at least were on 
the Deva; that he collected a few of his forces, 
and began his march against the enemy from this 
place; and that, after his successful expedition 
into Mona, he determined to fix here a garrison, 
as the fittest place to bridle the warUke people he 
was about to leave behind liim. In consequence, 
he fixed part of the legion here, and detachments 
in the neighboring posts, before lie ventured on 
the distant expedition to Scotland, into which he 
led a body of his troops, as appears from the in- 
scriptions found in the country; which prove that 
a vexillatio of this legion was concerned in build- 
ing a portion of the Roman wall. In order to en- 
courage the troops he left behind, he formed here 
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a colony; and the plaxje was styled from them, 
and from its situation, Colonia Devana, as is proved 
by the coin of Septimius Get a, son of SeveruSy 
which was thus inscribed : 

Col. Devana leg. xx. Victrix. 

It was also called simply Deva, from the river and Deva. 
which washed one side; 

The antient hallowed Dee. 

The form of the city evinces its origin to have four Chief 
been Roman, being in the figure of their camps; ^'^^^^^**- 
with four gates; four principal streets; and a va- 
riety of lesser, crossing the others at right angles, 
so as to divide the whole into lesser squares. The 
walls, the precincts of the present city, mark the 
limits of the antient. No part of the old walls 
exist;(^) but they stood, like the modern, on the 
soft freestone rock, high above the circumjacent 
country, and escarpes on every front. 

The structure of the four principal streets is 
without parallel. They run direct from east to 

(*) RoTiian masonry may be still recognized in the walls, particu- 
larly on the north side, between the PlioenLc tower and the north- 
gate, and on the west side along the Roodcyc, The Roman city was 
less extensive than the area now included within the walls. The 
southern wall cut across the present city, running from a point near 
the distance chair in the Race-course, till it joined the well on the 
eastern side, a little to the north of ^Hbe wishing steps." But the 
"shipgate" (now removed,) described by Pennant^ and a Roman arch, 
still remaining, which impinges upon Ccesar^s tower, attest the exist- 
ence of some outwork overhanging the river, and intended probably 
to protect the passage, t.p. 
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Ex. AVATED. west, and noith to south; and were excavated out 
of the earth, and sunk many feet beneath the siu*- 
face. The carriages drive fer below the level of 
the kitchens, on a line with ranges of shops; over 
which, on each side of the streets, passengers walk 
from end to end, secure from wet or heat, in gal- 
The Rows, leries (or rows, as they are called) purloined from 
the first floor of each house, open in front and 
balustraded. The back-courts of all these houses 
are level with the rows; but to go into any of 
those four streets, it is necessary to descend a 
flight of several steps. 

These rows appear to me to have been the 
same with the antient vestibules; and to have been 
a form of building preserved from the time that 
the city was possessed by the Romans. They 
were built before the doors, midway between the 
streets and the houses; and were the places where 
dependents waited for the coming out of their pa- 
trons*, and under which they might walk away 
the tedious minutes of expectation. Plautus, in 
the thii-d act of his MosteUa, decribes both their 
situation and use : 

Viden' vostibulum ante nodes, et ainbulacram ejusmodi? 

The sliops beneath the rows were the cryptce and 
apotlieccBf magazines for the various necessaries of 
the owners of the houses. 

* De sigoif. vocab. VUruv, 
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The streets were once considerably deeper, as 
is apparent from the shops, whose floors lie far 
below the present pavement. In digging fonnda- 
tions for houses, the RoDian pavement is often 
discovered at the depth of four feet beneath the 
modem* The lesser streets and alleys, which run 
into the principal streets, sloped to the bottoms of 
the latter, as is particularly visible in Lower 
Bridge Street; but these are destitute of the 
galleries or rows. 

It is difficult to assign a reason for these hol- 
lowed ways. An antient historian mentions the 
•existence, in his days, of certain vaults and pas- c.reat 
43ages, of which not a ti-ace, nor even the lest me- Faults. 
mory is left, notwithstanding the most diligent 
search and enquiries have been made. In this 
'Cyte, says the author of the Folychronicon^y hen 
ways under erthe, with vowtes and stone-werhc 
tvonderly wrought; thre chamhred werkes. Gretc 
^ones I grave ivith olde mcnnes names therin. 
There is also Julius Cezar's name tvonderly in 
stones grave^ and other nohle mennes names also, 
with the mrytynge about; meaning the altai's and 
monumental inscriptions; but he probably mis- 
takes the name of Julius Ccesar for that of Julius 
Agricola; to whom, it is reasonable to suppose, 
some grateful memorial was erected. Unless 
these hollowed streets were formed by the void 

»> Fol. xlvii. 
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left after the destruction of these great vaiilts, I 
can no more account for their formation^ than for 
the place wliich those antient SotUerreiiis occu- 
pied. None have ever been discovered, by the 
frequent sinking of cellars for new buildings on the 
site of the old; tradition has delivered no such 
accoiuits to us; nor is their exit to be traced be- 
neath the walls in any part of their circumference. 
The only vaults now known, are of a middle age, 
and which belonged either to the hotels of the 
great men, or to the religious houses dispersed 
through the city. 



1 HK Kast Op the four gates of the city, one of them, the 
MAN. East gate, contmued till of late years; of liomwi 
architecture, and consisted of two arches, much 
hid by a tower, erected over it in later days. A 
few years ago it was pulled down, on accoimt of 
its straitness and inconveniency, to give way to a 
magnificent gate, which rose in its place by the 
munificence of lord Grosvciior. I remember the 
demolition of the antient structure; and on the 
taking down the more modem case of Norman 
masonry, the Roman aj^peared full in view. 
It consisted of two arches, formed of vast 
stones, fronting the East-gate street and the 
Forest street: the pillar between them dividing 
the street exactly in two. Tlie accurate repre- 
sentation of them by Mr. Wilkinson, of this city. 




/ 
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will give a stronger idea than words can convey; 
as also of the figure of the Soman soldier, placed 
between the tops of the arches facing the Forest 
street. 

This species of double gate was not unfrequent. 
The Porta esquilina^, and the Portr portesc^ at 
Home, were of this kind. Flores, in his medals 
of the Roman colonies in Spain^, exhibits one on 
the coins of 3fenda, the antient Hmerita, parti- 
cularly on those of August w^, which shews, that 
the colonists were proud of their gate ; and per- 
haps not without reason, as it appears to have 
been the work of the best age. I must conclude 
that the mode seems to have been derived from 
the Grecian architectiure ; for at Athens stood a 
Dipylon, or double gate, now demolished ^ 

The gate in question faced the gi-eat Watliny 
street roady and near the place where other mili- 
tary ways united. Through this was the greatest 
conflux of people ; which rendered the use of the 
double portal more requisite. 

The Roman bath beneath the Feathers Inn, in hypocai^t. 
jB ridge street, is probably still entire; but the 
only part which can be seen, by reason of the more 
modem superstructures, is the Hypocaust. This 

^ MoiUfaucon, III. part ii. p. 177. 
^ Nardiiii, Roma ArUica, p. 37. 
* P. 3vS4. tab. xxi. xxii. xxiii, 

« As I have been iaformed by my friend Mr. Stuart, 
VOL. I. L 
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is of a rectangular figure, supported by thii-ty- 
two pillars, two feet ten inches and a half high, 
and about eighteen inches distant from each other. 
Upon each is a tile eighteen inches square, as if 
designed for a capital ; and over them a perforated 
tile two feet square. Such are continued over all 
the pillars. Above these are two layers; one of 
coarse mortar, mixed with small red gravel, about 
three inches thick; and the other of finer materials, 
between four and five inches thick : these seem to 
have been the floor of the room above. The pillars 
stand on a mortar-floor, spread over the rock. On 
the south side, between the middle pillara, is the 
vent for the smoke, about six inches square, which 
is at present open to the height of sixteen inches. 
Here is also an anti-chamber, exactly of the same 
extent with the Hypocaust, with an opening in 
the middle into it. This is sunk near two feet 
below the level of the former, and is of the same 
rectangular figure; so that both form an exact 
square. This was the room allotted for the slaves 
who attended to heat the place ; the other was the 
receptacle of the fuel designed to heat the room 
above, the concamerata siulatio\ or sweating- 
chamber; where people were seated, either in 
niches, or on benches placed one above the other, 
during the time of the operation. Such was the 
object of tliis Hypocaust; for there were others of 

' Vitruvius, lib. v. c. 11. 
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difierent forms, for the purposes of heating the 
waters destined for the use of the bathers. 

In digging the foundations for the new houses 
in Water-gate street, in January 1779, was dis- 
•covered another Hypocaust, but seemingly of 
greater extent. It contained two sudatories; one 
smaller, having only ten pillars on two sides, and 
a vacant space in the middle. Adjoined to it was 
a small apartment, with the walls plaistered, which 
probably was the room in which the slave stood, 
who suppUed the place with fuel. Before these 
was a large chamber, with a tesseUated pavement 
x)f black, white, and red tiles, about an inch square. 
•On the further side was a subterraneous passage, 
possibly a drain. Adjoining to this is a sudatory, 
resembling that beneath the Feathers Inn; and 
beyond that is a small apartment, floored with 
tiles, four inches and a half by two and a half, set 
•edge- ways. The large perforated tiles for con- 
veying the steam, and the layers of mortar, the 
pillars, and other particulars, were found here as 
in the former. All which are now in the posses- 
sion oi Philip Egerton, esq; of Oulton Park. 

I MUST now descend towards the bridge, in 
search of the few further reliques of the antient 
colonists. After passing through the gate, on the 
right, near some skinners houses, is a small flight 
of steps, which leads to a large round arch, seem- 
ingly of Roman workmanship. It is now filled 
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with more modem masonn^ and a passage left 

through a small arch of a very eccentric form. 

AxTiEXT On the left within the very passage, is the ap- 

Postern */ x ^ x 

peai-ance of another round arch, now filled up. 
This postern is called the Ship-gate^ or Hole in the 
Wall. This seems originally to have been designed: 
for the common passage over the Dee^ into the 
country of the Ordovices, either by means of a 
boat at high water, or by a ford at low, the river 
liere being remarkably shallow. What reduces 
this to a certainty is, that the rock on the Hau- 
hriilge side is cut down, as if for the conveniency 
of travellers. And immediately beyond, in the 
field called Edgar f^, are the vestiges of a road 
EoMAN pointing up the hill; and which we shall have^ 
KoAi). hereafter occasion to say, was continued toward 
Boniiim, the present Bangor. 

In the front of a rock in the same field, and 
facing tliis reUque of the Roman road, is cut a 
rude figure of the Dea armigera, Minerva with 

ScrinuRE ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ altar. This probably was a sepul- 
oF Minerva. ci^ral monument; for such were very usual on the 

sides of highways; but time or wantonness has 

erased all inscription. 
-, , „ Beyond this stood, i)ast all memorv\ some an- 

Edgau S 1 A- 'I •'' ' 

LACE, tient buildings, whose site is marked by certain 
hollows; for the ground (probably over the vaults) 
gave way and fell in within the remembrance of 
persons now alive. Tradition calls the spot the- 
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site of the palace of Edgar. Nothing is now left, 
from which any judgment can be formed, whether 
it had been a Roman building, as Dr. Stuheley 
surmises; or Saxon, according to the present no- 
tion; or Norman y according to Braun^, who, in 
his antient plan of this city, styles the ruins, then 
actually existing, Ruinosa doraus Coinitis Ces- 
triensis. Perhaps it might have been used suc- 
cessively by one of them; who added or improved 
according to their respective national modes. 

Having had occasion to mention the name of 
a departed antiquary, I think fit to acknowledge 
my obligations for the many hints I have benefited 
by, from the tmvels of that great and lively ge- 
nius; but at the same time lament, that I must 
say, I often find him plus heaxi que la VERrre. His 
rapid fancy led him too frequently to paint things 
as he thought they ought to be, not what they 
really were. In the subject before us, this asser- 
tion may be supported, by his giving three arches 
to the antient Bast-gate^, and hollow ways to every 
part of the city, where search has been made. 

The beautifiil altar, in possession of Mr. Dyson, Altar. 
and the soldier in the garden of Mr. Latvton, are 
jthe only pieces of detached antiquities now re- 
maining in this city. The first is of great ele- 

c Ccvitates Orbis, iii. pi. 3. This work was published in 1576. 

^ Stukdey Itin. Car. tab.65. 
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gaiice, and was erected by Flavins Longus, tri- 
bune of the twentieth victorious legion, and by his 
son Lonfjinus, in honor of the emperors Diocletian 
and Majcimian. The father and son, who thua 
expressed ther gratitude, were of Samosata, a city 
of Syria. On one side is the inscription, on the 
opposite is a curtain with a festoon above. On 
one of the narrower sides is a genius with a cor- 
nucopia; and on the other is a pot with a plant 
of the supposed acanthus, elegantly leaved. On 
the summit is a head included in a circular gar- 
land. I forgot to remark, that immediately over 
the inscription Ls a globe overtopped with palm- 
leaves. If this is not a genei'al compliment to 
their victories, I should imagine it designed to 
express their particular successes in Africa, of 
which the palm-tree was a known emblem. 

This was found in digging for a cellar near the 
East-yafry on the nntient pavement, which con- 
sisted of great stones. Around it were found the 
marks of sacrifice; heads, horns, and bones of 
the ox, roe-buck, ct'C. and with them two coins;. 
one of Vespasian in brass, with his head, inscribed 
Imp. C.^!:s. Vesp. Aug. Coss. III. and on the re- 
vei-se, VrcTORTA AuorsTi S. C. and a winged 
Victory standing. The other was of copper, in- 
scribed round the head of Constantius, Fl. Val. 
CoNSTANTius Noa C; and on the other side,. 
Genio Populi Romaxi; alludmg to a genius. 
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holding in one hand a sacrificing bowl^ in the 
other a cornucopia. 

In 1779, near to the Hypocaust discovered in Another. 
tliat year, was found a beautifiil altar, addressed 
V>y the family and fii-eemen of a certain person, 
foRTUX.E Reduci et .^culapio. The inscrip- 
"tion is much de&ced. On the sides are the 
emblems of those deities, and various sacrificial in- 
struments*. This is also in possession of Philip 
Egertojiy esq. In the same field were foimd a gold 
coin, with the laureated head of Nei^o, inscribed 
IMP. NERO CAESAR AVGVSTVS; on the re- 
verse, Jupiter seated, with a thunderbolt in one 
hand, and a sceptre, inscribed IVPITER CVS- 
TOS: a brass coin of Domitian^ of Vespasian, 
VictorinuSy and Constantine. 

The other antiquities discovered here are now 
dispersed; which obliges me to have recourse to 
books, in order to place them in one point of view. 

The first is the noted altar discovered in 1653, Another. 
at present preserved at Oxford. It is inscribed to 
Jupiter, with the British epithet Taranus, or the 
Thunderer, by the transposal of the letters r and 
n in the word Taran. This appears to have been 
complimentary to the Britons, by adopting the 
epithet in their language, instead of that of 
Tonans. The inscription (approved most by Mr. 
Horsle\f) runs thus : 

* See Moses Griffith^^ ten supplemental plates. ^ Tab. 67. N° iii. 
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Jovi optimo maximo Tanaro 
TUu9 Elapiiis Valeria 
Pncsens GurUia, Primipilus 
Ijegiouis vicesimaD Valentis. 
Yictricis Commodo et LcUeratio 
CoDsulibiis votum solvit 
Lubens mento. 

The word Guntui, in the learned Prideaiijc and 
Gale'', is read Giuiethce, as if derived from Gwyn- 
edd, one of the British names of North Wales; 
over which they suppose Elupius had presided. 
This might account for his preference of the word 
Tanaro, as highly flattering to the vanity of those 
he governed. 

Statue of The next is a statue, in possession of the late 
Reverend Mi\ Prescot, with a Phrygian bonnet on 
his head, a little mantle across his shoulders, and 
a short jacket on his body. He Ls placed stan- 
ding, with a torch in his hands declining. This is 
supposed to have been Mithras, or the sun; a 
deity borrowed from the Persians, and much in 
vogue among the Romans in the second and third 
century^. An inscription, Deo Soli Mitr.«, has 
been discovered in Cuniherland, The Phrygian 
bonnet marks him for a foreign deity. The de- 
clining torch shews the funebrious occasion of 
tliis stone. 

Mr. Horsely mentions another stone, dis- 
covered in digging a cellar in Water-goie street^ 

^ Oale^& Comm, 53. ^ Hor^hj, Cuinberhnd, 2.")9. 
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in 1729. The inscription is so imperfect, that he 
ingenuously confesses, that without the aid of 
fancy, it cannot be made out. 

In 1738 was discovered, in digging the founda- 
tion of a house, a fragment of a slaty stone, on 
which was cut the figure of a Retianm\ a species 
of gladiator, who fought furnished with a trident 
and a net; with the last he entangled his adver- 
sary, with the trident slew hiuL 

^lovet ecce tridentem 
Postquain vibrata pendentia retia dextra 
Nequicquaiii effudit ". 

His antagonist was called Secittor. He was armed 
with a long shield, and a dagger: and seems to 
have been sure of victory, in case the Retiariiis 
missed his throw. The stone is so mutilated, that 
only part of the shield of the Secular is preserved. 

A FEW bricks, with the number of the legion 
stationed here, fill the list of the Roman antiquities 
of the place. I say nothing of the inscription 
Deje Nymph^e Brigantes, preserved by Mr. Gale, 
it being justly disputed whether it belonged to 
this place. 

I MUST not omit the most valuable memorial Cheesk- 
which the Romans left, in a particular manner, to 
this county ; the art of cheese-making : for we are 

■■ Juvenaly Sai. viii. liiu 203. — The mauner of fighting is given 
among the prints of the Antiquarian society. I have a cast in plas- 
ter from the stone. 
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expressly told, that the Britons were ignorant of it 
till the arrival of the Romans. The Cestrians have 
improved so highly in this article, as to excel all 
countries, not excepting that of Italy, the land of 
their antient niastei's. 

TiiK Lecjiox The twentieth legion was recalled from Britain 
* STviioN-r before the writing of the Notitia, it not being men- 
tioned in that work, which was composed" about 
the year 445. It is supposed also to have been 
withdmwn from Cliester before the retreat of the 
Ro)i\ans from this island, its name being found at 
Bath among some of the latest inscriptions we 
liave'*. The city must not at that period be sup- 
posed to have been totally deserted; it remained 
occupied by tlie descendants of the legionaries, 
wlio partook of tlie same privileges, and were pro- 
bably a numerous body. Numbera likewise, who 
had man'ied with the native islanders, and em- 
braced civil employs, in all likelihood stayed behind 
after the final abdication of Britain by the legions 
in 448. After this, the city fell under the govern- 
ment of the Britons, till their conquest was entirely 
effected by the new invaders the Sa^eoiis. 

saxox Britain', now left defenceless, quickly expe- 

Pkrioi). rienced all the calamities tluit could be inflicted on 

it from a foreign and barbarous people. WliUe 

Hemjist and Horsa poured in their troops upon 

° Ilordct/j 47:). *> Ibid. H.'). 
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the south, another set of banditti landed in Wales, 
from their settlements in the Orcades and the north 
of Scotland. These, with tlieir allies the PictHy 
were defeated near Mold, by the Christian Britons, 
headed by St. Germanics. I mention this out of 
course, merely to shew, that the probable rest 
that Deva enjoyed for another century, was owing 
to this victory, which, obtained seemingly in a 
miraculous manner, discouraged for a long space 
of time any new attempts. 

The fate of this city was at length decided in ethelfuid, 
607^ when Ethelfnd king o{ Northtnnhria resolved ^^'* 
to add this rich tract to his dominions. He was 
opposed by Brochtvel Yscy throe king of Poioys, 
who collected hastily a body of men, probably de- 
pending on the intervention of Heaven, as in the 
case of the victoria alleluiatica ; for that end, 'he battle or 
called to his aid one thousand two hundred re- ^'"^'"^tek. 
ligious from the great convent of Bangor, and 
posted them on a hill in order that he might bene- 
fit by their prayers. Ethelfnd fell in with this 
pious corps, and, finding what their business was^ 
put tliem to the sword without mercy. He made 
an easy conquest of Brochivel, who, as the Saxon 
chronicle' informs us, escaped with about fifty 
men. It appears that Ethelfnd, after pillaging 
the city, left it to the former owners, and con- 

P Sa.v, Chron, 25. « Bedas Hist. ii. c. 2. ' P. 25. 
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tented himself with the temtory, till it was 
wrested from liis kingdom by that of MercicL 

We are left unacquainted with the history of 
Chester for a long period. The Britons seem to 
have continued in possession of it, and it was con- 
sidered to be the capital city of Ve)iedotia^ or 
North Wales^ till it was finally wrested out of their 
EiCKBT sasJ^^^ds by Egbert^ about the year 828, during the 
reign of the Bntish prince Mervyn and his wife 
EsijlhV; which conti-acted the limits of Wales^ 
during the remainder of its independent existence. 

J'lifi Danes Jx a few years after, it underwent a heavy cala- 
jiKRE, 895. mity from the Danes. These pirates, the scourge 
of the kingdom, meeting with a severe defeat by 
Alfred the Great, retreated before him; and in 
their flight collecting vast numbers of their coun- 
trymen, committed the care of their wives, their 
sliips, and their booty to the East Angles^ and 
marched niglit and day to secure quarters in the 
west. They seized on Legaceaster before the king 
could overtake tliem. He besieged them about 
two days, destroyed all the cattle he could find 
about the town, partly burnt, and partly caused 
the standing corn to be destroyed by his cavalry, 
and slew all the Danes whom he found without 
the walls*. These invaders kept possession of the 
town part of the winter; but, compelled by famine, 

• Poufd, 27. * JScu'. Chi\ 102.— /Yorci HUL anm 9t.)8. p. 269. 
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evacuated it the beginning of 895, and took their Evacuate 
course through North Wales, which the same 
cause obUged them suddenly to quit. 

After the evacuation of the city by the Danes, 

m 

it continued in ruins till the year 907 or 908 ; 
when the Saxon Chronicley and all our antient his- 
torians agree, that it was restored by the cele- 
brated fJthelJleda^ 

This lady is so frequently mentioned in the her Hls- 
Mercian history, that it will not be impertinent to 
give a brief account of her. She was the undege- 
nerate daughter of the great Alfred, and the wife 
of Etliclred earl of Mercia, under his brother-in 
law Eihvard king of England. On the birth of 
her first child'', she separated herself from her hus- 
band, and for the rest of her days, like an Amazon 
of old, determined on a life of chastity, and devot- 
ed herself to deeds of arms. She kept on the best 
terms with her husband ; they united in all acts of 
munificence and piety; restored cities, founded 
abbies, and removed to more suitable places the 
bones of long- departed saints. 

After the death of her husband, in 912, she 
assiuned the government of the Mercian earldom, 

" llanvJf. lligden in Gale, iii. 260. 

^ Pariendo suam sobolom priinam diificultateui perpessa, tanta 
indignatione carualem concubitum abhorruit, ut niinquam deincep.s 
ad viri sui thorum rediens, se caolebatu castissimo contineret. In- 
gvlphi II Ut. 871. 
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and the command of the army. She became so 
celebrated for her valour, that the effeminate titles 
of Lady or Queen were thought imworthy of her: 
she received in addition those of Lord and King. 

Elfleda poteiis, O terror virgo vironiui 

Victrix uaturo), iiomioo digoa viri. 
Tu quo splendidior fieres, natura piiellam, 

To probitas fecit noiueu habere Tiri. 
Tc luutare decet, sed solum uomine sexus, 

Tu Regina poteus, Rexque trophsea paraus, 
Nee jain Ccesarei tantum meruere triumphi, 

CiViare spleudidior virgo virago vale y. 

Elfleda, terror of maukind! 
Nature, for ever unconfia'd, 
Stampt thee in woman's tender frame, 
Tho* worthy of a hero's name. 
Thee, thee alone, the Muse shall sing, 
Dread Empress and victorious KiN(i! 
E'en Ciissar'ti conquests were out-done 
By thee, illustrious Amazon/ 

R. W. 

The heroine appears well to have merited this 
eulogium. Her abiUties and activity were perpe- 
tually exerted in the service of her country. She 
erected a castle at Sceargate; another at Briege, 
the modern Bridgenorth; and a third at Tamweor- 
thige, or Tamworth; a fourth at SUeJfbrd; a fifth 
at Eadeshyrigy now the chamber in the forest in 
Cheshire; a sixth at WoiringwiCy or Warwick; 
a seventh at Cgrichyrig, or Chirhury; an eighth 
at Weardhyrig, or Wedshurrow, in Staffordshire; 

y Ihnry Uuntitigdon, lib. v. p. 35 4. 
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and a ninth at Ritmcofy or Runcorn^ in Cheshire. 
She took Breceaannierey or Brecknock^ and made 
its queen prisoner; she stormed Deoraby, or 
Derby, but lost four Thanes within the place: 
and finally, she restored the city of Legerceaster, 
after its desolation by the barbarians; rebuilt the 
walls; and, as some pretend, enlarged the city so 
greatly as to include the castle, which before stood 
without the antient precincts. Death put an end Death. 
to her glorious course, at Tamwovth^y in the sum- 
mer of 922, from whence her body was translated 
to Gloucester. Her loss was regretted by the 
whole kingdom, and by none so sensibly felt as by 
her brother Edward; for she was as useful to that 
wise prince in the cabinet as in the field 

Edgah made this port one of the stations in his Edgar, 973. 
annual circumnavigation of his dominions. The 
year 973 is noted for the league he made here with 
six petty kings, who engaged to assist him by sea 
and by land in all his undertakings. This is the 
fact, as related by the Saxon Chronicle^. The 
same is mentioned, perhaps copied from the former, 
by Henry of Huntingdon; but Higden, the monk 
of St. Werburg, to do greater honor to his native 
city, makes the number of Reguli eight; and adds, 
that, in token of superiority, Edgar, one day en- 
tering his barge, assumed the helm, and made his 
eight tributaries row him from the palace, which 

* Sax, Chr. 109. • P. U2,—IIenrff Huntingdon, 3.jG. 
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stood in the field which still bears his name, up 
the De€y to the church of St. e/b/in, and from 
thence back to his palace ^ 

In the following century, the invasions of the 
Danes were conducted with so much policy as to 
induce the factious and traiterous nobility of Eng- 
land to rise and favor their designs. Edmuiid^ sur- 
iiamed Ironside^ took arms to relieve his distres- 
sed country, and carried the war into the northern 
counties, among which lay the principal partizans 
of the invaders, whose country he ravaged, in re- 
sentment of their treason. This city is mentioned 
among those which suffered Edmund^ by the 
perfidiousness of his own people, was constrained 
to leave both the Mercian and Northumhrian 
imvy^' kingdoms in passession of Canute; who, in the fii- 
mous partition of England between these rival 
princes, in 1016, retained those parts for his own 
share. 

On tlie restoration of the Saxon luie, it rever- 
ted, with the rest of tlie Mercian province, to its 
old masters. Leofric, a munificent nobleman, was 
at that time governor of Merciciy and earl of Ches- 
ter. These earls were not created, but merely 
j().y official. He died 1057, and was succeeded by his 
son Alfgar or Algar, a turbulent nobleman; who 
engaging in rebellion, aided by the Welsh prince 

*» Po^ychron, in Gale, iii. 207. 
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Gh^yffydd ap Llewelyn, was twice deprived of his 
earldom, and was once pardoned. After his se- 
cond deprivation, he obtained again the province 
by dint of arms, assisted by Gryffydd and a Nor- 
wegian fleet. He died soon after, and was inter- 
red in Coventry f where the earls of Mercia had 
their principal seat. 

His eldest son Edwin succeeded; in whom norm an 
ended the race of earls of Chester of Saocon blood, ^^^o^eo!^^^ ' 
After the battle of Hastings, he fled, with his 
brother Morcar earl of Northumberland, to Lon- 
don, with a view of obtaining the crown, vacant 
by the death oi Harold. Being disappointed in 
his hopes, he took his sister Algitha, widow to the 
slain monarch, and sent her to Chester; and en- 
deavored to escape to Malcolm king of Scotland, 
but was intercepted by the way and slain. 

England now experienced a total change of 
masters. The Conqueror, in order at once to 
secure his new dominions, and to reward his fol- 
lowers, bestowed on them the lands of the noble 
Saxons. He wisely divided the provinces, which 
had hitherto been ruled by a few great men, into 
lesser portions; and by this means broke the 
power which before often braved the throne. Mer- 
cia, heretofore under the government of a duke or 
earl, and ruled by what was called, in the Saxon post-con- 
phrase, the Merchenlege, received in many cases a^^^^^^^^^^^ 
distinct master. Cheshire became the share of 

VOL. I. M 
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Gherhody a valiant Fleming. By misfortune he 
fell into the hands of his enemies (being called 
into FlaruLers) soon after he had taken posses- 
sion of his new territories, and by reason of a long 
captivity was obliged to resign them to another. 
The Conqueror, in his place, appointed Hugh de 
Aurange, better known by the name of Hugh Lu- 
pus; the first Noriimn earl of Chester who ever 
possessed the county. To him he delegated a ful- 
ness of power; made his a county palatine^ and 
gave it such a sovereign jurisdiction, that the an- 
tient earls kept their own parlements; and liad 
their own courts of law, in which any offence 
against the dignity of the sword of Chester was as 
cognizable, as the like offence would have been at 
Westminster against the dignity of the royal 
crown; for William allowed Lupus to hold this 
county tarn lihere ad gladium, sicut ipse Rex tene- 
hat Angliam ad coronam. The sword by which he 
was invested with tliis dignity is still to be seen 
m the Museumy inscribed Hugo comes CestncB. 
Another inferior office was also held by the earls, 
by virtue of this sword; that of sword-bearer of 
England at the times of coronation®. 

Lupus instantly took possession of his domi- 
nions. It is probable that he was invested in them 
by William himself; for we find the Conqueror at 

* Leicester y 105. 
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Chester in person in 1069, where he repelled the 
Welsh, and finally reduced the Mercian province, 
which appears to have been in arms to this 
period^ At the same time he restored the walls 
and built the castle; the former having either 
-^llen into decay since the days of Ethelfieda, or 
not being thought sufficiently strong for the exi- 
gencies of the times. 

As soon as Lupus was firmly established, he be- 
gan to exert his regal prerogatives. He formed 
his parlement by the creation of eight barons, viz. 
Nigel y baron of Hcdton; Robert, of Montalt; Wil- 
liam Malhedeng, baron of Nantwich; Vernon^ of 
Shipbrook; Fitzhugh, of Malpas; Hamon de Mas- 
sie; V enables, of Kinderton; and Nicholas, of 
Stockport. These were to assist the earl with 
their advice : Ego comes Hugo et met Barones, 
was the form of his writs. They were obHged to 
pay him attendance, and to repair to his court to 
give it the greater dignity. They were bound, in 
time of war with Wales, to find for every knight 's- 
fee a horse with caparison and furniture, or two 
without fumit\u*e, in the division of Cheshire. 
Their knights and freeholders were to have corse- 
•lets and habergeons, and were to defend their lands 
with their own bodies. Every baron had also four 
esquires; every esquire one gentleman; and every 

^ Ordenciu Vitalise lib. iv. p. 516. 
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gentleman one valet^ Eax^h of these barons had 
also their free courts of all pleas and suits, and all 
plaints, except what belonged to the earl's sivord. 
They had besides power of life and death. The 
last instance of the exertion of this power was in 
the person of Hugh Stringer, who was tried for 
murder in the baron of Kindei^ton's court, and 
executed in 1597'. 

The earls had their chamberlain, who supplied 
the place of chancellor; an office continued to this 
day. The first we know of was Philippus Came- 
ranus, who took his name from his office, in the 
time of Handle Gernouns earl of Chester. Here is 
a baron of the exchequer, and other officera con- 
formable to those of the crown at Westmimter: 
also justices, before whom the causes \^hich of their 
nature should otherwise belong respectively to the 
courts of king's-bench and common-pleas, are tri- 
able^ 

In imitation of regal power, the earls appointed 
a higli constable of Cheshire, con-espondent to the 
liigh constable of England; which was held in fee 
by the baron of Halton, who by virtue of this 
office took place of the other barons; and the 
baron of Montalt had precedency (after him) by- 
virtue of his office in fee, of high steward. 

• ErdesmL'ke^s MSS, quoted by Doctor (Joicer, p. 22. 
' Doctor Oowers Materials, &c. p. 22. ^ Leicester ^ 132. 
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KoBERT DE RoTHELENT was another baron, who 
was commander in chief of the forces in Cheshire, 
and prime governor of the county under his cousin 
Hugh Lupus. As his office and rank dropt with 
him, he is not reckoned among the barons. Pro- 
bably the office was found unnecessary, and clashing 
with the priveleges of the high constable. 

This species of government continued from the 
Conquest till the reign of Henry III. a period of 
about 174 years; when, in 1237, on the death of 
John Scot (the seventh earl of the Norman line) 
without issue male, Henry took the earldom into dom*resu. 
his own hands, and gave the daughters of the late Crown. 
^aii other lands in lieu; unwilling, as he said, that 
so great an inheritance shoxild be parcelled out 
among distaffs. The king bestowed the county 
on his son Edward, who did not assimie the title; 
which he afterwards bestowed on his son Edward 
of Caernarvon, first English prince of Wales. 

After the resumption of the earldom by the 
crown, the government of the city assimied a new 
form; for in the year 1242, the 26th oi Henry III. 
it appears to have first been under the direction 
of a mayor and sheriflfe. The mayor seems to 
have been the substitute for the constable; an 
office which, during the period of the Norman 
^arls, was, under them, supreme in all matters 
military and civil, in both city and county. The 
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sheriflfe seem to have been a new name for bailii&, 
who acted imder the former\ 

After offering a general idea of the state of 
tliis place and county to the time of Henry III. 
I shall return to the time of Hugh Lupus, and 
give, to the best of my power, a brief chronological 
account of its history; leaving the ecclesiastical 
part to be treated apart. 

In the days of that potent earl, and probably 
long before he was possessed of this city, it enjoyed 
GiiLD Mer- ^7 prescription divers priveleges. It had a guild 
cATorfY. mercat07y\ analogous to a modem corporation r 
so that no person who was not of that society 
could exercise any trade or carry on any commerce 
within its precinct. Such was the state in which 
the Normans found it, which the earls afterwards 
confirmed under their seals. 

Two overseers, selected out of the most respect- 
able citizens, were appointed to maintain the rights 
of this guild. They received, for the use of the 
city, all the customs paid by strangers unless at 
the fairs, which in those days were said to have 
been held three times in the year. These ofl&cers 
were probably of the same nature as the deans of 
guild in Scotland, It appears also from the 
Doomsday book, that here was a supreme officer^ 

** Vale royal y ICl. * Vale royal, 157. 
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called the Prcepositus Regis, or provost, who had 
the care both of the civil and commercial interests. 

It is difficult to say at this time what were the export 
articles of exportation, excepting slaves and horses, slaves. 
The first barbarous traffic was carried on by the 
Saxoiis to a great height. The description of the 
mart^ is an exact picture of the negro commerce 
at present; so little have we emerged from barba- 
rism in that instance*. 

Horses were another article; but their expor- ^ 
tation was prohibited, except they were designed Hides, &c. 
for presents, by a law of Athelstan. But these, 
as well as several others, such as metals, hides 
dogs, and chalk, were probably still exported, as 
in the times of the Romans. Chester was admir- 
ably situated for supplying all these articles, ex- 
cepting the last. The frequent wars carried on 

^ There is a town called Brich^tou (Bristol) opposite to Ireland, 
and extremely convenient for trading with that country. Wulfstan 
induced them to drop a barbarous custom, which neither the love of 
God nor the king could prevail on them to lay aside. This was the mart 
for slaves, collected from all parts of England; and particularly 
young women, whom they took care to provide with a pregnancy, in 
order to enhance their value. It was a most moving sight to see, in 
the public markets, rows of young people of both sexes tied together 
with ropes; of great beauty, and in the flower of their youth, daily 
prostituted, daily sold. Execrable fieust! wretched disgrace! Men, 
unmindful even of the affection of the brute creation! delivering into 
slavery their relations, and even their very offspring. Vita S. Wulf- 
Stan, in Anglia Sacra ii. 258. Wulfstan was bishop of Worcester, 
and died in 1095. 

^ A national reproach from which England is now most happily 
exempt. £d. 
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with the Welsh, fiimished them with slaves; if 
those were wanting, their neighbors of the 
Northumbrian kingdom were ready to dispose of 
their nearest relations" The rich plains of 
Cheshire furnished horns and hides; and the Cam- 
hrian mines, lead and copper. 

Cheese. Cheese must not be omitted, as a most im- 
portant article; for the Britons made so consider- 
able a progress in the arts of the dairy, that even un- 
der the Ronian reign there was great exportation of 
cheeses for the use of the Roman armies ; in which 
this county doubtlessly had the greatest share. 

The imports were the spices and other luxuries 
of the east, procured either from Venicey or after- 
wards from the cities of Pisa and Amalfi'^, the 
magazines of the precious Asiatic commodities. 

Cloth was brought from Flanders, and linen 
from Germany''; reliques and ecclesiastical finery 
from Italy^y the staple of superstition. Rich 
armour was another considerable article; for war 
and religion created in these ages the most im- 
portant commerce of the state. The warriors and 
the sainted images were the beaux of the time; 
the crimes of the former were supposed to be rea- 
dily expiated by prostration to the latter; and 
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Cloth, Li- 
nen. Re- 
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^ WiUidm, Malmesb, in script, post Bedanit p. 17. 
^ Aiiderson, i. 58, 59. 
° Aiidersofiy i. 52. ^ Bedas Hist. Abb. WerenwiUh, 295, 297. 
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"^ux^ptance was announced by the priest in propor- 
tion to the value of the offering. 

France and Spain supplied them with wine; ^^"i^^- 
and the discovery made towards the north by 
Ohthere, imder the directions of Alfred^ gave us 
furs, whale-bone, feathers, walruses teeth, and 
other articles from that cold region"*. Martins 
skins are twice mentioned in the Doomsday book, 
among the imports of Chester. Ireland might 
also supply them with furs, and several other 
commodities; this being the channel of commu- ^''u^^- 
nication on that side of the kingdom, and the great 
mart for the Irish commodities. A sensible but 
uncouth poem, about the year 1430, published in 
HaMuyty i. 199, gives us a list of its articles of 
commerce : 

Hides and fish, salmon, hake, berringe, 
Irish wooll, and h'nnen cloth, faldinge, 
And martems good be her marcbandie, 
Hertes hides and other of venerie. 
Skinnes of otter, squirrel, and Irish hare 
Of sheepe, lambe, and foxe, is her chaffare, 
Felles of kiddes, and conies great plentie. 

It is certain that Chester had long been a cele- 
brated port. It appears to have been a station 
for the Saxon navy, and frequently the seat of the 
■coxuli of the Mercian kingdom, both during the 
Heptarchy, and after it became a province at the 
general union under Egbert. 

4 Translation of Orasius, by the honorable Dainbs Barrington, 
5, 12, 13. 
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The state of this city, in the time of Edward 
the Confessor, and at the Conquest, must be col- 
lected from the femous survey the Doomsday book. 

It appears, that in the time of the Saxon 
monarch here were four hundred and thirty-one 
houses which were taxable, besides fifty-six that 
belonged to the bishop : that it yielded ten marks 
of silver and a half; two parts to the king, and the 
third to the earl : that whenever the king came in 
pei-son, he clamed from every plough-land two 
hundred Iiesthas, one cuim of ale, and one 7nisca of 
butter*" : that if any persons made bad ale, they 
were either to sit in a chair full of dung, or pay four 
shillings: that there were twelve judges in the 
city, and seven mint-masters: that whenever re- 
pairs were wanting for the walls or the bridge, 
notice was given for one man out of every hideland 
in the county to appear; and in case of absence, 
he was fined forty shillings, to be divided between 
the king and the earl: and that the city was so 
depopulated when Hitgh Lupus took possession, 
that there were two hundred and five houses fewer 
than in the time of the Confessor. 

It is probable that the city soon emerged from 
its calamities, and felt a considerable increase 

^ IlestJia is supposed to be a capon; cwia a brewing tub or vat. 
I do not find ru9ca explained. 

liHsca is a tub or barrel, thus Rusca butyai signifies a firkin of 
butter. £d. 
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under its new masters, a more polished race; for 
the Normans affected as much elegance in their 
dress and their buildings, as they did temperance 
in their meat and drink. T he example of a mag- 
nificent warrior, such as the new earl, was quickly 
copied. His court, and that of his successors, 
rendered it the most considerable place in these 
parts. 

According to iucia/i'*, a jolly monk who flou- 
rished about the time of the Conquest, its com- 
merce was very considerable. He speaks of the 
ships * coming from Gascoign, Spain, Ireland, and | 

* Germany, who, by God's assistance, and by the 

* labour and conduct of mariners, repair hither and 

* supply them with all sorts of. commodities ; so 

* that being comforted with the favour of God in 

* all things, we drink wine plentifully; for those 

* countries have abundance of vineyards.' 

Here, in 1159, Henry II. and Malcolm the ^i^^- 
IVth of Scotland had their interview; and the 
important cession was made to Henry by the 
latter, of the three counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland, formerly wrested 
from the English crown*. 

Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, in 1188, iiss. 
visited this place, in his road from Wales, where 
his zeal led him to recommend the Croisade to the 

■ Quoted by Camden, i. 672. * Fordun, i. 449. 
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mountaneers, assisted by the eloquent and vain 
Giraldits. All the historian takes notice of in 
this respectable city is, that Constance countess of 
Chester kept a herd of milch hinds^ made cheeses 
of their milk, and presented three to the arch- 
bishop : that he saw an animal, a compound of an 
ox and stag; a woman born without arms^ who 
could sew as well with her feet as others of her 
sex did with their fingers; and finally, that he 
lieard of a litter of whelps begotten by a monkey". 
As Giraldm was a great dealer in presages, it is 
wondrous he made no use of all these portents: 
probably no signal event happened in these parts 
in his days, to which they could be applied. 

The next remarkable occun-ences were the ra- 
vages of Llewelyn ap Gryffyddy prince of Wales, 
who carried fire and sword to the very gates of 
Chester, and destroyed eveiy thing around on both 
sides of the river; provoked by the cruel injuries 
liis subjects sustained from Geffrey Langley, lieu- 
tenant of the county under prince Edwai^i^. 

This city seems to have been a constant rendez- 
vous of troops, and place cVai^nies for every ex- 
pedition on this side of the kingdom, from the 
times of the Nornians to the conquest of Irelaiid 
by William III. In 1257, Henry III. summoned 

° Itin, Cambr, c xi. p. 87. 
* WaUiiigham, p. 467; who places this event in 1255. 
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liis nobility' to attend with their vassals at Ches- 
ter on a certain day, in order to invade Wales^ 
and revenge the inroads of the Welsh; and the 
bishops' were at the same time required to appear 
there on the same occasion. 

Edward I. in 1275, appointed tliis city as the 1275. 
place of receiving the homage of Llewelyn^ to 
which that high-spirited prince declining to sub- 
mit*, brought on the war, which concluded with 
the destruction of him and his principality. 

And in this city was received, in 1300, the final 13(K). 
submission of the Welsh to the sovereignty of 
England, by Edioard of Caernai^on prince of 
Wale.s, when the freeholders of the country did 
homage and fealtie for their respective lands^ 

Richard II. visited the capital of his favorite 1379, 
and loyal county; and did it the distinguished 
honor of converting it into a principaUty, and an- 
nexing to it the castle of Holt, the lordship of 
Bromejield and Yale, Chirhland, and several other 
places in Wales and on the borders. But Henry 
IV. in his fourth year, rescinded an act that in- 
croached so much on the dignity of his son as 
prince of Wales'". 

Henry IV. in 1399, seized the city and castle, I'^^a 
in his way to Flint against his ill-fated sovereign 

> Rymcr, i. 635. « Idem, G3G. 

• Poicel, 333. Rymer, ii. 53. 68. 
*» Powel, 382. « Statutes at Large, 21 Rich, II. c. 0. 
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Riclmrd II. and on his return secured him for one 
night in the fortress, and barbarously put to death 
Sir Perkin a Legh, and other gentlemen^ whom he 
took with their unfortunate master. 

During the insurrection of Glyndwr, this city 
was made a rendezvous of the royal forces, and a 
place d'armes. It does not appear that our coun- 
tryman ever made any attempt on it, notwith- 
standing numbei-s of the gentry of this gallant 
county favored his caused But the country was 
unhappily divided; and continued so during the 
civil wars that raged between the houses of York 
and Lancaster. The spirited Margaret, in order 
to keep up the interest of her party, made a pro- 
1455. gress into the county in 1455, and visited this 
1459. city®. In 1459, soon before the battle of Blare- 
heath, she made another, and took with her the 
3Ieek Usurper, her husband Henry VI. and her 
son Edward. She kept a public table wherever 
she went; and bestowed on the Cheshire gentle- 
men, that espoused her cause, little silver swans, 
the badge of the young prince, iis the cognisance 
of the Lancastrians^ She appointed James lord 
Audley to command the Cheshire forces. Michael 
Drayton gives an animated description of the 
effects of civil discord on this occasion: he ac- 
quaints us that Audley 

* Rymer, viii. 333. 
• Vale royaly 185. ' SpeecTa Hist. 858. 
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So laboured, till that he had brought 
That t'half of one hoiue 'gaiust the other fought. 
So that two men arising from one bed 
Falling to talk, from one another fly; 
This wears a white rose, and that wears a red ; 
And this a York, that Lancaster doth cry : . 
He wish'd to see that Audley well had sped; 
Ht prays again to prosper Sal'sbury. 

And for their farewel, when their leaves they ti\ko, 

They their sharp swords at one another sbaku^. 

Daniel King telLs us, that Edminl prince of 
Wales, son to Edward IV. came to Chester before 
Christnms 1475, and was immediately conveyed 117:1. 
to the castle with great triumpL Edirard must 
have designed this only as a compliment to his 
friends in these parts, his son being at this time a 
child of four years of age. Such marks of royal 
favour were not unfrer|uent. Ileury VII. and his 
queen came here in 1493; and Ileunj sent his \\%\, 
son Arthur to visit the place in 1497. 1 wr,. 

This city had also its share in tho calamitous 
distempers of the times. In 1500, it wiis visiUid iv^^;. 
by that endemic disorder the Hn^eoXunj-HlrkueMM^ 
which destroyed, in three ^Liys, ninety one Jjohh^; 
holders. Tlie remark, of this (IcMiroyuiif-ixuift'VH 
respect to the female sex, was wftniu-A li'rn; ; i'nr 
only four perished. 

Ix 1517, it wa-: follow^rd by tli^; )i<;HtjN;ij':';, v/li^m i/ji, 
such numbers die^i, and ft»ich nurnU?r=t H'j^l, tj,;xt 
the streets of the cif/ v/er^; hvc.rirrov/it v/ith i^ni^'M. 
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1529. It appears that the citizens of Chester* were 

not less celebrated for their dramatic performances 
than those of Coventry\ They exhibited two 
species; one formed upon moral romance, the 
other on scriptural history. In 1529 they enact- 
ed at the high-cross the play of Robert kyng of 
Cicyhy or Robei^t le Dictble, borrowed from the 
French morality of that name. 

Here is of kyog Robert of Cicylty 
Hou pride did him beguile'. 

Robert, like another Nebuchadnezzar ^ thought 
himself beyond the power of any being, divine or 
human. Heaven, in order to humble him, eause.s^ 
a deep sleep to fall on him in church: when the 
congregation is dismissed, an angel assumes his 
form, and deceives his attendants, who follow the 
angeUc king into the palace, where he takes 
RoheH's place. Robert awakes; runs to his 
palace; is disowned; seized as an impostor, and 
at last appointed fool of the hall to the new king; 
and, 

Cioathed in lodly'' garnement 
With (Foxes tayles mony aboute 
Men uiihte him knowen in the route. 

After a very long and ignominious penance, the 
angel finds Robert effectually cured of his pre- 

^ Dugdah, i. 249. 
* Mi\ Wartoii^ Hist. Poetry^ i. 184. Danid King calls it the play 
of Robert Cecil!, ^ Loathsome. 
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sumption, quits his mission, and restores the poor 
king to his throne. 

The year 1532 reminds me of the religious 1532. 
dramas being performed in this city. These are Plays. 
the famous interludes known by the name of Mys- 
teries^ originally composed in the years 1327 and 
1328, by Randal Higgenet, a monk of Chester 
abby, as this prologue acquaints us. 

Reverend lords and ladyes alle, 

That at this tyme assembled be; 

By this messuage understond you shall, 

That some tymes ther was mayor of this citie 

Sir John Arnway, knight; who most worthilye 

Contented himselfe to set out in playe 

The devise of one Done Rondcdl, moonke of Chester abbey. 

RoNDAL, it seems, first composed these Myste- 
ries in Latin, and took ti'ue pains to obtain leave 
to exhibit them in an English dress, having made 
three journies to Rx)me for his Holiness's permis- 
8ion\ Others again were the labors of Sir Henry 
Frances, another monk, as appears by the procla- 
mation for the Whitson plays in this year, made by 
the clerk of the Pentice, setting forth, that in 

* Oulde tyme, not only for the augmentation and 

* increes of the holy and catholick faith, and to ex- 

* ort the minds of the common people to good 

* deuotion and holsome doctrine, but also for the 

* common welth of this citty, a play and declaration 

1 UarUian MSS. 2124. 
VOL. I. N 
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* of divers storyes of the Bible, beginning with the 

* creacion, and fall of Lucifer^ and ending with 
' the generall judgement of the world, to be de- 

* clared and played in the Whitsonne weeke, was 

* devised and made by Su' Henry France^s, some- 

* tyme moonke there; who g:it of Clement^ then 
' bushop of Romey 1000 dayes of pardon, and of 
' the bushop of Chester at that tyme, 40 daj'-es of 
' pardon, to every person resorting in peaceable 

* maner to heare the sayd playes; which were in- 
' stituted to the honor of God by John Amwat/, 

* then major of Chester, his bretlu-en and whole 
' cominalty thereof; to be brought forth, de- 
' clared, and played, at the cost and cliarges of the 

* craftesmen and occupations of the sayd citty, d'c. 
' (tor ' 

These plays had probably been dropt for a 
considerable time; wliicli occasioned the procla- 
mation, in the reign of that pageant-loving prince 
Henri/ VIII. Forty-three years had elapsed since 
the hist performance of this nature, when the As- 
sumption of our Lachj was played before his brother 
Arthur, at the abby-gates of this city. 

These Mysteries were the rude origin of the 
Emjlish theatre. Our drama, as the very ingenious 
Mr. Warton remarks, was in early times confined 
entirely to religious subjects; and these plays were 

" Ilarkian }fSiS, 2013. 
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nothing more than an appendage to the specious 
and mechanical devotion of the age°. I refer the 
reader to that gentleman's amusing history of the 
lise and progress of these performances; and con- 
fine myself to a few specimens of the gross and 
ridiculous exhibitions of the times; when the au- 
dience listened with the fullest admiration and 
devotion to what would at present fill a theatre 
with laughter from the gay, at the absurdity, or 
scandalize the serious part, with the (unintentional) 
impiety. I shall only premise, that the scene of 
action was the church, in defiance of the fulmina- 
tions of the furious Bonnei\ and the pious Grindid. 
These plays were twenty-five in nmnber. They 
were performed for above three centuries, to the 
starmg audience, who received the unvaried sub- 
ject with the same annual pleasure as the Romans 
did the farces in their days of honest simplicity. 

Tandemque redit ad pulpita notuin 
Exodium, cum persouse palleatis hiatuiu 
In gremio matris formidat rusticus in fans. 

Juv. Sat. iii. Lib. L 

The same rude soug return?) upoa the crowd. 

And hy tradition is for wit allowed, 

The mimic yearly gives the same delights, 

And in the mother*s arms the clownish infant frights. 

DUYDEN. 

They do not appear to us in the words of the ori- 
ginal deviser : but, the language and the poetry 

^ IlUtonj of English Poetry y i. 237. 
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being grown obsolete, they were altered to that of 
the time, for the performances of the sixteenth 
centmy, and were acted by the craftsmen of the 
twenty-five companies, who were all dressed in 
suitable habits. 

1. The Tanners performed the play or pageant 
of the Fall of Lucifer; and in the course of the 
prologue are thus instructed : 

Now£, you worahippfuU Tanners, that of custome olde 

The fall of Lucifer did sette out: 
Some writers a warranto, your matter therfor be shoulde 

Craftelye to playe the same to all the rowtto; 
Your authour his author hath: your shewe let it be 
Good speech, fyne players, with apparrill comelye. 

Shakespear certainly formed his yyersomB dra- 
mat is of mechanics, his QuinceSy Snugs y Snouts, and 
Starvelings^ in the Midsummer-Night's Dream, 
from performers of this kind. 

2. The Drapiers enacted the Creation of the 
World. 

3. The Water leaders and drawers of the Dee, 
took, with great propriety, the History of the 
Deluge; which being handled in a very diverting 
manner, I shall transcribe as a pattern of the rest. 
Their prologue tells them, * that Noe shall goe into 
the arhe^ with all his famylye, his wyfe excepte/ 
After the long catalogue of birds, beasts, &c. which 
are supposed to have entered the vessel, Noah 
thus calls to his spouse: 
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NOYE°. 



Wjfe, come in, whie stands thou there? 
Thou art ever froward, that sure I sweare; 
Come in ou God's half, tjiue it were, 
For feare lest that wee drowue. 

NoYE'sWief. 

You Sir, sett up your sayle. 
And rowe forth with evill hayle; 
For, withouten land fayle, 
I will not out of this grove. 
But I have my gossopes evry ech one, 
•One fote further I will not gone; 
They shall not drown, by Saint t/oAn, 
An I maye save ther ly ves. 
They loved me full well by Christ; 
But thou wilt lett them into thie chesty 
Ellis row forth maye when thou liste. 
And get thee another wief. 

XoYE. 

Seniy Sonne, uowe thie mother is war o woe. 
By (Jod faith another I doe not knowe. 

Sem. 

Father, I shall fetch her in, I tj*ow, 

Withouten aine faile. 

Mother, my father after thee sends. 

And biddes thee into yonder ship wends; 

Look upe and see the winds. 

For we bene readie to sayle. 

Noye's Wief. 

Sonne, go agayne to him, and saye, 
I will not come therein to daye. 

NOYE. 

Come in, wief, in twentie devill waye. 
Or allis stand there without. 

^ This is copied from the MS. in the Bodleian Library. 
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Cham. 

Shall we all fetch her in ? 

NOYK. 



Yea, sonnes, in Christ's blessing and mine, 
I would ye hied yea be tyme; 
For of this flood I stand in doubt. 

The good Gossopes. 

The flood comes fleeting in apace, 

One every side it spredeth full fare; 

For feare of drowning I am agast. 

Good gossopes, let us draw neare. 

And let us drink are we depart; 

For ofte tymes we have done so: 

For at a draught thou drinks a quart. 

And so will I doe or I goe. 

Here is a pottell, ful of malmesay good and strong;. 

It will rejoyce both hart and tong; 

Though iVo?/ think us never so long, 

Yet wee will drink a tyto. 

Japhet. 

IMother, we pray you altogether; 
For we are here your owne children; 
Come into the ship for feare of the wedder, 
For his love that you bought. 

Noye's Wief. 

That I will not far all your call, 
But I have my gossopes all. 

Sem. 

In faith, mother, yet you shall, 
Whetherfyou will or mongst. 

Noe. 
Well me wief into this boate. 

Xoe's Wyfe. 
Have you that for thie note. 

[Gives Noah a box in the ear.Y 
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NOE. 

A ha, Mary! this is whote; 

It is good for to be still. 

A, children! methiuks my boat removes; 

Our tarrying here heughly me greves: 

On the land the water spreads: 

God doe as he will. 

4. The Barbers and Wax- chandlers told how 
Ahrahcnn returned from the slaughter of the four 
kings, etc. 

5. The Cappers and Linen-drapers took up the 
story of Balaam and his ass; and make the pro- 
phet accost his beast in terms too low and ludi- 
crous to be repeated. This animal had far greater 
respect paid it in a neighboring kingdom; for 
feasts were held in honor of it. The /esta adna - 
r/a, or feasts of asses, were celebrated in France 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century^; when 
the beast, covered with a cope, was introduced 
into church, attended by the clergy, and saluted 
with the following hymn: 

Oiientis partibus Saltu vincit hinnulos 

Adventavit asinus Dagmas et capreolos, 

Pulcher et fortissimus Super Dromedarios 

Sarcinis aptissimus. Yelox Madianeos. 
He, sire Ane, he. He, sire Aoe, h6. 

Hie m Collibus sicseti Aurum de Arabia 

Enutritus sub Reubeii Thus et myrrham de Saba 

Transiit per Jorda)iem, Tulit in ecclesia 

Saliit in Bethleeni Virtus asinaria. 

H6, sire Ane, he. H6, sire Aue, h5. 

p JfemoireSy tt-c. de la Fete des Four, 14. See also more of it in 
Mr. Warton'a Histwif of Poetry y i. 246. 
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Dum trahit vehicula Cam arisiis hordeum 

Malta cum sarcinula., Ck)medit et carduum 

Illius mandibala, Triticam a palea 

Dara terit pabala. Segr^gat in area. 
He, sire Ane, hb, H&, aire Ane, hh. 

Amen dicas, Asine, 
Jam satur ex gramine, 
Amen, amen, itera, 
Aspemare Vetera. 
H^, sire Aue, he. 

6. The Wrights and Slaters rehearsed the 
Beirth of Christe. 7. The Painters and Glaziers, 
the Appearance of the Angels to the Shepherds. 
8. The Vintners, the Departure of the Wise men, 
or three Kings of the east, in search of our Savi- 
our. 9. The Mercers, the Offerings of the three 
Kings. 10. The Goldsmiths, the Murder of the 
Innocents; and give a curious dialogue between 
the soldiers and the women. 11. The Black- 
smiths shew how Christ disputed with the doctors 
in the temple. 1 2. The Butchers, how he was led 
by the Spirit into the wilderness. 1 3. The Glo- 
vers tell of the death oi Lazarus. 14. The Corvi- 
soi-s, of Jesus and the Lepers. 15. The Bakers, 
of the last Supper. 16. The Fletchers, Bowyers, 
Coopers, and Stringers, chose the History of the 
Passion. 17. The Ironmongers, the Crucifixion. 
18. The Cooks relate the descent of Christ into 
Hell, and what he did there ; which concludes with 
our Saviour redeeming out of Purgatory all the 
saints, and leaving behind only one poor woman 
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{probably a real character at the composition of 
this curious drama) whose crimes she confesses in 
.a long speech : 

Some time I was a taveraore, 
A gentel gossepp, and a tapstero 
Of wine and ale a trusty brewer, 

Which woe bath me bewrought. 
(3f canns I kepe no true measure; 
yiy cuppes I solde at my pleasure, 
Deceavinge many a creature, 

Tho' my ale were noughte. 

She is then welcomed by the devils; wliich closes 
the piece. 

Mr. Clarke, in his Letters on the Spanish 
nation, after giving some account of the state of 
its stage, entertains us with that part of its drama 
which is analogous to our antient mysteries. 

" In process of time, and after some scenes had 
passed which were long, tiresome, uninteresting, 
and full of fustian and bombast, the grand scene 
approached; an actor, dressed in a long purple 
robe, appeared in the character of Jesus Christ, 
or the Nuestro Senary as they call him; im- 
mediately he was blindfolded, buflfetted, spit 
upon, bound, scourged, crowned with thorns, and 
compelled to bear the cross; when he knelt 
down, and cried. Padre mio! Padre mio! * My 
' Father ! My Father I why hast thou forsaken 
^ me?' After this he placed himself against the 
wall, with his hands extended, and there imi- 
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tated the expiring agonies of his dying LonL 
And what think you, my friend, was the conclu- 
sion of this awful and solemn scene? Why, 
really, one every way suitable to the dignity and 
seriousness of the occasion : one of the actresses 
immediately unbound Chnsty divested him of his 
crown and scarlet robes; and when he had put 
on his wig and coat again, he immediately joined 
the rest of the actors, and danced a sequedilios. 

S[)cctatuni admissi, risum teneatis, amici l 

" As to the seqiieclilios, or dance, it is little bet- 
" ter, upon the Spanish stage, than gently walking 
" round one another; though when danced in its 
" true spirit, in private houses, it much resembles 
" the English hay. After this one of the actresses, 
" in a very long speech, explained the nature, end, 
" and design of the sacraments: you must know 
*^ also, that the Spaniards admit a great number 
*^ of soliloquies, full of tiresome and uninteresting 
" declamation, into their plays. In the last scene 
" Christ appeared in a ship triumphant; and thus 
" the play concluded. I forgot to tell you, that 
" Christy before his passion, preached to the four 
'' quarters of the world, in their proper dresses, 
" upon the stage: Europe and A7iierica heard 
" him gladly, and received the faith; but Asia 
" and Africa remained incorrigible." See Letter 
VI. 
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This is all I shall relate of those heaps of ab- 
surdities. 

The city had, till this time, been indulged with 1542. 
pubhc stews or brothels, which, for some centuries, stews? 
were permitted by legislative authority, and regu- 
lated by wholesome laws, ordained by the com- 
mons, and confirmed by the king and lords. 
Those o£ Southivark were attended to in a parti- 
cular manner in 1161, the 8th oi Henry II. One 
article affords reason to believe, that a certain 
disease had a much earlier date than the siege of 
Naples; for it prohibits the stew-holders from keep- 
ing any woman that hath the perillous infirmity of 
hi(rniag\ Their houses were distinguished by 
having the fronts whitewashed, by having signs, 
not hung out, but painted against the walls. 
Among the signs, I observe the singular one of the 
cardinal's hat. Notwithstanding the keepers were 
protected in their profession, they were reckoned 
infamous, were not to be impannelled on any juries, 
or allowed to hold a tavern^ The women that 
frequented them were forbidden the rites of the 
church, as long as they exercised their profession, 
and were excluded from Christian burial, if they 
were not reconciled before their death. Henry 
VIII. suppressed the Suri^ houses in 1537; those 
in this city in 1542. 

^ Stow*8 Hist, Londwi, 11. book iv. 7. 
' Drake'^ Parlem. Hist. ii. 233. 
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1554. This year was distinguished by one of the cruel 

deeds that marked the reign of the bigotted Manj; 
the burning of Georye Marsh, for his adherence to 
the Protestant feith. I have often been informed 
by the worthy Doctor William Cooper, that when 
Marsh was brought to BotigJUon, the place of exe- 
cution, by the sheriffe Arnory and Cooper, the last, 
an ancestor of the Doctor, favoring the religion of 
the sufferer, attempted his rescue; but being over- 
powered by his brother-officer, was obliged to fly 
till better tunes, when he returned, and discharged 
the office of mayor in 1561. 

ir»G4. Festive times now took place again, probably 

in compliment to the taste of the glorious but ro- 
mantic Queen Elizabeth. In the year 1564, upon 
the Sunday after Midsummer, in the mayoi-alty of 
Sir Lawrence Smith, ^ the history o£ uiUneas and 

* Queen Dido was played on the Rood^s eye, set 
' forth by William Croston, gent, and Mr. Man; 

* on which triumph was made two forts, and ship- 
' ping on the water, besides many horsemen well 

* armed and appointed.' The forts and shipping 
seem to have been pageants, to carry on some 
deeds of chivalry. We hear of the ship Fame, la.- 
den with good Reno w me, among the pageantries of 
Henrj/"; and the Fortresse of Beaut ie, assailed by 
virtuous Desire, among those of Elizabeth^. The 
assailants battered it with nosegays; and the be- 

■ Ilolinshel, 809. ' Idem, 1318. 
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sieged discharged against them cannons filled with 
sweet powder, or odoriferous waters. 

During Sir Lawrences mayoralty, we have an 
account of another spectacle, an annual one upon 
the watch of the even of St. John the Baptist; for 
Sir Lawrence, and the aldermen and common- 
council, contract with two painters to have in 

* readiness, with all furniture thereto belonging, 
' viz. four gyants, one unicome, one dromedarye, 

* one luce, one camell, one asse, one dragon, six 

* hobby e horses, and sixteen naked boyes; and the 

* same being in readines, shall beare or carry, or 
^ cause to be borne and carryed, duringe the 

* watche, from place to place, accordinge as the 

* same have been used,' cfec.°. I am at a loss to 
guess the end of this preparation : but find that 
it was suppressed during the mayoralty of 1599. 

The virtue of Edward Duttony mayor of the 1604. 
city in 1604, must not pass unnoticed. This 
worthy magistrate, Uke Marseilles^ good bishop, 
kept his station during the whole time of a dread- 
ful pestilence : 

When nature sicken'd, and each gale was death. 

His house was infected, and some of his children 
and servants died. The court of exchequer was 
removed to Tarvin; the Michaelmas assizes were 

^ Ilarleian MSS. X° 19C1, 
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held at Namptwich; and the fairs ceased during 
this sad visitation. 

In this year the city was honored with the pre- 
sence of James I. where he Wcis received with a 
magnificence that did honor to the place. The 
mayor, Edward Dutton, pi-esented liis majesty 
with a fair standing cup, with a cover double gilt, 
and in it a hundred jacobins of gold. He also de- 
livered the city's sword to the king, who returning 
it, the mayor bore it before him on horseback. 
His worship was offered the honor of knighthood, 
but declined it. The city did not confine its mu- 
nificence to crowned heads: I find, that in 1583, 
Robert earl of Leicester, chamberlain of the county 
palatine, met with a most honorable reception; 
Wcis received at the high-cross by the whole corpo- 
ration, entertained by the mayor, and presented 
Avith a cup containing forty angels. The unfortu- 
nate earl oi Esse.v, in 1598, in his way to Ireland^ 
Avas still more distinguished. He was presented 
Avith the like sum; but in a cup of the same kind 
as that which was afterwards presented to James. 
From 1G17, I discover notliing very particular 
for a considerable time; till the city was involved 
in the calamities of a siege in 1645-6, in conse- 
cjuence of its unshaken loyalty to Charles I. At 
the beginning of the civil war, immediate attention 
Avas paid to this important city, by the royal party. 
The fortifications were put into the best repair, and 
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outworks extended from the alcove on the north 
part of the walls, to the brink of the river near 
Bougliton; and in consequence, numbers of houses 
were pulled down, to prevent them from giving 
shelter to the enemy. The first attempt on the 
place by the parlement army was on the 20th of 
July 1643, when Sir William Brereton made a 
violent assault on the works, but met with a re- 
pulse. In the same year he sent a summons to 
Sir Abraham Shipman, then governor, to surren- 
der : the gallant commander bid him come and win 
it and wear it. 

After the repulse of Lord Biron before Nampt- 
idch, the county of Chester was almost entirely in 
the hands of Sir William Brereton^ and the city 
suffered from that time a sort of blockade, from the 
quarters the enemy possessed in the neighborhood, 
even as near as the village of Christleton. Sallies 
and excursions were frequently made; and ac- 
cording to the diary of the siege, with advantage 
to the loyalists. 

On September the lOtli 1645, the parlement 
gained an advantage irrecoverable by the besieged. 
Colonel Jones and adjutant-general Lothian, who 
were employed in the reduction of Beeston castle, 
drew from before that place, in a secret manner, a 
large body of forces, and in the night stormed the 
outworks, and made themselves masters of every 
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thing, even to the city walla His majesty, imme- 
diately after this misfortune, passed through Wales, 
and got into the city, in hopes of animating the 
garrison, and was lodged at Sir Francis Gainid's, 
near the bridge. He an-ived only time enough ta 
be a spectator, from the leads of the Pheenix 
tower, of the fatal battle on Roifjton heath, on Sep- 
t ember 24; when his forces, under Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, then on tlieir march to raise the seige, 
after a well-disputed action, sunk under the supe- 
rior fortime of general Pointz. The king continued 
that night in Chester; and on quitting it the next 
day, gave orders to the governor, lord Biron, that 
in case there was no appearance of relief within 
eight days, he was to treat of a surreryler. The 
king took the route of Denbigh, attended to that 
town by the three respectable citizens, Sir Fixmcis 
GamuJ, alderman Cooper, and captain Thropp. 
The siege was continued with the utmost vigour by 
Sir WiUiaiii Brereton; notwithstanding which, the 
gallant gamson held out for twenty weeks, beyond 
the expectation of every body: and, after having 
been reduced to live on horses, dogs, and cats, 
yielded, on the 3d of February 1645-6, on terms 
that did honor to the spirit of the beseiged. The 
city was evacuated by the royalists, and received 
from the parlement, as governor, colonel Jones. 
But the miseries of the citizens did not terminate 
with the siege: a dreadful pestilence broke out in 
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1647: two thousand inhabitants perished, and the 
city became almost a desert. 

In order to give a further history of the mili- Bridge. 
tary, civil, and ecclesiastical architecture of this 
antient city, I return to the bridge. This passage 
was prior to the Conquest; at which period it 
seems to have been either destroyed, or found to 
be so much out of repair, that I find in Doomsday 
hook an order for the provost to summon one man 
from each hide of land in the county, in order to 
re-build the bridge and the walls; and in case of 
neglect of appearance, the lord of the person so 
summoned was to forfeit to the king and earl forty 
shillings. 

According to a MS. quoted by Mr. Grose^ it 
was begun by the great restorer of the city, Ethel- 
Jledci^ and after her death completed by her bro- 
ther Edward. Before that time, the passage was 
by a ferry that plied between the postern, called 
the Ship-gate, and Edgar^B field. It does not ap- 
pear to me that any pai't of the Saxon bridge re- 
mains; so frequently has it been repaired since 
that distant period. 

Beneath the arch next to the city, is a ciurent, Causeway 
which, by means of a great dam or causeway that 
crosses the river obliquely, supplies the city mills 
with water. These mills and the causeway were 

VOL. I. o 
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originally founded by Hugh Lupiu^, and retained 
by his successors, and afterwards by the earls of 
Chester of the royal line. I find them often leased 
by the crown; Edward the black prince, in parti- 
cular, in 1355, granted them, the fishing, suit, 
court, and calsey, for three years, to Robert of 
Bredoney parson of St. Peter of Cliester, and others, 
at the annual rent of 190//. This rent was very 
considerable in those days; and arose from the ob- 
ligation every inhabitant of the city then lay 
imder to grind at these mills, excepting the tenants 
of the abbot and monks of St. Werhnrgh^ and, in 
after times, those of the dean and chapter, inha- 
biting without the North-gate, who had a mill of 
their own at Bachpool. 

I MUST not omit, that a grant of these mills for 
life was the reward of valor to my countryman Sir 
Ilowel y Fwijally for his bravery in taking prisoner 
John king of France^ in the battle of Poitiers. 
This grant was also made by the Black Prince, 
who not only knighted Howely but allowed a mess 
of meat to be served before liLs battle-ax, in me- 
mory of the good use he made of it in that day, 
from which he acquired the name of Ftvycdl, or 
Howel of the ax*. 
Bridge-gate. Qx each side of the old Bridge-gate were two 
rounders: over it the three feathers, the arms of 

» Harleian MSS. 2082. 10. 2003. 41. 43. ^ Idem, 2031. 21. 

' Hist. Owedir Family. Fifteen Tribes of X, Wales. 
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the princes of Wales. Those were first assumed 
by the Black Prince after the battle of Cresdy 
in 1346 : our historians assert, that they were the 
three ostrich-feathers which the king of Bohemia 
bore that day in his coronet ; and that he was slain 
by Edwardy who seizing on the crest, bore from 
that time both the feathers and the motto Ich dteUy 
I se7we. I am unwilling to sully the honor of 
our gallant prince, by supposing that he would 
stain his sword in so unequal an encounter. The 
king was blind with age ; and finding the battle go 
<igainst his allies, was led, by his own orders, into 
the rage of the combat, determined to die in the 
cause of France. Our brave prince, probably, 
might assume this royal cognizance in memory of 
the glorious day, and add to it his own motto, Ic 
dien, the old English for / serve, allusive to the 
Scriptural verse. The heir ivhile he is a child dif- 
Jereth not from a servant^; an imprese extremely 
suitable to the characteristic modesty and filial 
piety of this prince. 

This and the other city gates were placed under 
the protection of certain great men, who held lands 
within the county palatine. The earl of Shrews- 
hnry had the care of the Bridge-gate; the earl of 
Oxford, of the East-gate; the earl of Derby, of 
the Water-gate. But the North-gate, belonging 
peculiarly to the city, was intrusted only to its chief 

• Caniden*a RemaiM, 344. 
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magistrates. ToUs were exacted at entrance^ 
from all strangers, for the support of the guard ; 
and, notwithstanding the cause has long since 
ceased, are still demanded at the Bridge-gate. 

Above the gate stood a lofty octagonal tower^ 
begun in 1600, by permission of the corporation,, 
by John Tyrer of this city, containing the works 
which for a long time raised water out of the Dee 
to a cistern in the top, whence it was conveyed in 
pipes to almost all parts of the city. Possibly 
these did not answer their purpose eflPectually; for 
in 1622, Tyrer had a new grant of a tower erected 
for a water- work and a well-place, ten feet square^ 
near Spittle Bought on, with full powers for the 
conveyance of the water to the cistern or conduit 
near the high cross. This work (which was first 
begun by the black friers in the time oi Edward 
ly) fell to decay. In 1692, the works undertaken 
by Tyrer being found to be ruinous and useless,, 
John Hopkins and John Hadley, by the encourage- 
ment of the corporation, began new works for sup- 
plying the city with water from the river Dee : for 
this pui-pose, they purchased the grant made to 
Tyrer, and also one of the corn-mills, for the con- 
veniency of placing their engine. The city con- 
finned to them all the powers formerly vested in 
Tyrer, and particularly that of setting up a cistern 

^ De aquceductu per ipsos (the black fricn) facieudo a fonte prope 
f ureas. Vide Tanner, G5. 
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opposite to the abby court, as a constant recepta- 
cle for fresh water. 

The old Bridge-gate^ and the octagonal tower, 
were pulled down above two years ago. An ele- 
gant arch, from a plan by Mr. Joseph Tamer, at 
present supplies the place of the former. 

Near the Bridge-gate is one ascent to the city Walls. 
walls; which are the only entire specimen of 
antient fortification now in Great Britain. They 
are a mile and three quartei-s, and a hundred and 
one yards in circumference; and, being the princi- 
pal walk of the inhabitants, are kept in excellent 
repair by certain impost, called murage duties, col- Muragr 
lected at the custom-house, upon all goods and 
merchandize brought into the port of Chester from 
parts beyond the seas, belonging to persons not 
freemen of the city. The Irish linen adds consi- 
derably to the fund, being nearly two-thirds of 
the whole : the duty on this article is two pence 
on every hundred yards. The annual receipt" of 
the diflferent duties, on the average of the last 
seven years, is about 1201. Am ofl&cer, called a 
murenger, is chosen out of the body of the alder- 
men, to inspect the repairs; generally an old mem- 

<^ The average amounted 

£ s, d, 

in 1786 to 293 

in 1796 to 122 lOj 

in 1806 to 61 4 9 

Ed. 
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ber, to whom the duty affords amusement and 
health. This fund is now permanent: in old 
times, the murage was only occasional Thus, in 
the 14th of Edward II. there was a grant for two 
years of a half-penny for every cranock of com; 
and a farthing of ale, meal, and malt; and for com- 
modities not expressed m the grant, a ferthing out 
of every two shillings- worth. 

I CANNOT discover any vestige of the original 
walls, such as those which are said to have been 
restored by the warlike Eiheljleda. I would not 
willingly detract from the lady's merit; but I 
must deny her tliat of being the foundress of the 
fortifications, and of enlarging the city beyond the 
Roman precints. The form at present is so en- 
tirely Roman, that any addition she could make 
would have destroyed the pecuUar figure that wise 
people always preserved in their stations or castra- 
metations, wheresoever the nature of the ground 
would permit. (^) The antiquities which distin^ 
guish their residence are not found confined to any 

(}) The city has certainly been enlarged beyond the Rotnan precincts^ 
and in all probability by Ethdjleda, The original walla on the east and 
west, as well as on the north, have been rebuilt or restored, portions 
of Roman work still remaining in them. But the eastern and the 
western walls have been continued considerably beyond the termina- 
tion of the first enclosure, and a new wall erected on the south side^ 
The effect being that the whole of the Roman town, and a large 
space of ground besides, is comprehended within the present walls^ 

T.P. 
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one quarter : they are met in digging on every side 
within the walls. 

The military architecture is still entirely on the 
Roman plan : it is probable, that after their retreat 
it fell into ruin, in the impoverished, turbulent, 
and barbarous ages that succeeded; yet it never 
was so totally demolished, but that it might still 
yield a defence to the possessors. We find it 
wrested out of the hands of the Britons by Egbert ^ 
in 828 : we again see it possessed by the Danes in 
895, and besieged by Alfred^ who slew all the ban- 
ditti whom he found tvithout the walls; and, lastly, 
we find it taken by Etheljleda, by the voluntary 
surrender of the garrison. All this proves a conti- 
nuance of the fortifications, probably ruinous, and 
wanting that restoration which they found from 
that illustrious woman. 

We see the Roman mode of fortification pre- 
served to this day, exactly on the antient plan. 
From each side of the gates projects a propugna- 
culum^ or bastion, in order to annoy the enemy 
who attempted to enter; between them, in the 
very entrance, was the cataracta or portcullis, 
ready to be dropt in case they forced the gates ; so 
that part of them might be caught within the walls, 
and the rest excluded. Should it happen that 
they set the gates on fire, there were holes above, 

^ VegetitUf lib. iv. c. 4. 
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in order to pour down water to extinguish the 
flames. 

The walk are in many parts, especially on the 
north and east sides, guarded by towers, placed 
so as not to be beyond bow-shot of one another, in 
order that the archers might reach the enemy who 
attempted to attack the intervals*. They also are 
mostly of a round form, as was recommended by 
the Roman architects, in order the better to elude 
the force of battering rams'. 

The thickness of the walls answers to the 
breadth prescribed by Vitncvius; only two persons 
can walk abreast, excepting where the ground ad- 
jacent gives a larger expanse. The great architect 
du-ects, that they should be of such a breadth, that 
two armed men may pass each other without any 
impediment. 

My walk leads me beneath the castle, to one of 
the four Portce principales, the present Water- 
gate, that opens towards the water-side ; and cear 
which the Dee in former times flowed. 

Water. At the extreme angle of the city, beyond this 
gate, is a salient tower, exactly round, unless 

^ Intervalla autem turrium ita sunt facienda ut ne longius sit 
alia ab alia sagittsa intennissione, cLu Vitruvim lib. i. c. o. 

' Torres itaque rotundoo aut polygoniso sunt faciendse, qiiadratat 
eaim machlDsa celerius dissipant, d:c. Vitruviui, lib. 1. c. 5. 

Turres sunt projiciendsd in exteriorem partem, uti cum ad murum 
hostis impetu velit appropinquare, a turribus, d:c. Ibid. 
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where interrupted by a small squared projection 
at the entrance. This tower is joined to the walls 
by a deep open gallery, embattled on each side; 
beneath is a large arch for the passage of the tide, 
before the late inclosures, which also are within my 
remembrance. This tower is at present called the 
Water-toiver. It jutted into the antient channel 
of the river, where the ships lay, which fastened 
their cables to its sides by the great iron rings 
infixed in the stone. This tower was formerly 
called the new, yet was founded in 1320; for 
there exists a contract for that purpose, between 
the mayor and citizens of Chester and one John 
de Helpston, mason, for building quandam tiirrem 
rotundairiy &c. a round tower *of the thickness 

* of ten yards and a half, with a cavity within; 

* twenty four yards high, and so strong as to be 

* defensible;' and all this for the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds*. 

The next remarkable outlet is the North-gate^, North-gate. 
beyond which is a large suburb. 

The Phoenix tower stands on the angle of the Phcenix 

Tower. 

walls beyond this gate. The present tower was 
built in 1613, and was used by six of the com- 
panies of the city as a chamber for business. It 
took its name from the fabulous bird, the crest of 

e Harleian MSS. N^ 2046. 10. 

^ This, the last of the antient gates, was taken down in 1808. 
Another is to be erected on its site. Ed. 
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the painter-stainers company, which was placed in 
front. 

East-gate. The East-gatc is the next entrance. Here 
stood a lofty square tower, with many apartments, 
erected (according to tradition) by Edward HI. 
This had been a Porta principalis^ was the grand 
entrance into the town, and was the termmation 
of the great Watling'Streety which crossed the 
island from Dover ^ and was the great road fix)m 
that port to this place. In 1769, this gate, being 
found too narrow and inconvenient, was pulled 
down, and a magnificent arch arose in its room, 
at the sole expence of Richard lord Grrosvenor. 
Beyond this is a vast suburb, called the Forest- 
street, the lower part of which was defended by a 
gate, demolished as a nuisance within these few 
years. 

After passing the East-gate, the traveller will 
observe, without the walls, a vast foss cut through 
the live rock, now a common road to the water; 
but which appears to me to have been a work 
of the RoinaiiSy as a defence on this side, and 
which continues the rectangulai' shape of the 
station. 

Fine Views. The views from the several parts of the walls 
are extremely fine. The moimtains of Flintshire 
and Denbighshire, the hills of Broxton, and the in- 
sulated rock of Beeston, form the ruder part of the 
scenery; a rich flat gives a softer view; and the 
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prospect up the river towards Boicghton recalls, in 
some degree, the idea of the Thames and Rich- 
inand'hilL 

On the Conquest, as has been before related, 
the king visited this city in person, and restored 
the fortifications. It is probable, that he not only 
repaired the walls, but that he entirely rebuilt the 
castle' on the Norman model, and enlarged it far 
beyond thedimensions of that of the Saxoiis, which 
occupied the summit of the mount or little hill on 
which the fortress stands. That part is artificial, 
in order to give a greater elevation, as was custom- 
ary in the Saxon keeps; and the portion so flung 
up appears here to have been a mixture of stones 
and exceedingly hard clay. 

The castle is composed of two parts, an upper Castle. 
and a lower: each with a strong gate, defended 
by a round bastion on each side, with a ditch, and 
formerly with draw-bridges. Within the precincts 
of the upper Ballium are to be seen some towers^ 
of Nonncm architecture, square, with square pro- 
jections at each comer, very slightly salient. The 
handsomest is that called Julius CcBsar'B. Its en- 
trance is through a large Gothic door, probably of 
later workmanship. The lowest room has a vault- 
ed roof, strengthened with ordinary square couples. 

* Ordericus Vitalis, 516. 
^ The gates, walls, and towers are now destroyed. E d. 
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The upper had been a chapel, as appears by the 
holy- water pot, and some figures, almost obsolete, 
painted on the walls. Its dimensions are nineteen 
feet four inches, by sixteen six; the height also 
sixteen feet six. The roof is vaulted; but the 
couples, which are rounded, slender, and elegant, 
run down the walls, and rest on the comuted ca- 
pitals of five short but beautifiil round pillars, in 
the same style with those in the chapter-house of 
the cathedral; probably the work of the same ar- 
chitect. The arsenal, some batteries, and certain 
liabitable buildings, occupy the remaining part, 

LL'i»us's On the sides of the lower court stands the 
noble room called Hugh Lupiis^s hall^, in which 
the courts of justice for the county are held. The 
length of it is near ninety-nine feet; the breadth 
forty-five; the height very aweful, and worthy the 
state apartment of a great baron. The roof sup- 
ported by wood work, in a bold style, carved; and 
placed on the sides, resting on stout brackets. 

This magnificent building probably retains its 
original dimensions. The character of the first 

^ The antiquary, and perhaps the man of taste, will regret the de- 
molition of this venerable edifice. A new court of justice, iu the 
form of a Grecian theatre, has been erected on its site, to which is 
attached an immense gaol and other buildings, after the desiga of 
Mr. Ilarrisoii. Its front occupies one side of a spacious area, to the 
left is the arsenal, and opposite to that a corresponding edifice inten- 
ded to contain the Exchequer Court, barracks, &c. The fourth bide 
is oi>en. Ed. 
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Noi^man earl required a hall suited to the great- 
ness of his hospitality; which was confined to no 
bounds. * He was/ says Ordericus'^^ * not only li- 

* beral, but profiise. He did not carry a family 

* with liim, but an army. He kept no account of 

* receits or disbursements. He was perpetually 

* wasting his estates: and was much fonder of 

* falconers and huntsmen, than of cultivators of 

* the land and holy men : and by his gluttony he 

* grew so excessively fat, that he could hardly 

* crawl about.' 

Adjoining to the end of this great hall is the exchequer. 
court of exchequer, or the chancery of the county 
palatine of Chester. The earl of Cholmondehj is the 
present chamberlain; Sir Richard Perryn, my 
worthy countryman, sits and discharges the office 
of vice-chamberlain. In respect to matters of 
equity, he here acts as lord chancellor. The 
chamberlain was one of the antient earl's great 
officers, and had a fee of twenty-two pounds a year. 
This very building is said to have been the parle- 
ment-house of the little kings of the palatinate. 
It savors of antiquity in the architecture; and 
within are a number of seats described by Gothic 
arches and neat pLQars; at the upper end are two; 
one for the earl, the other for the abbot. The 
eight others were allotted to his eight barons, and 
occupy one side of the room. 

" Lib. iv. p. 522. 
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Under the vice-chamberlain is a baron, who 
holds a weekly court, in which appearances are 
entered for bringing causes to a trial. Writs and 
subpoenas are also here made out, as well for the 
great sessions for this county, as for those of the 
county of Flint. Here is, besides, an examiner, and 
a seal-keeper, who has the charge of the records. 

The judges have lodgings within the castle, 
during their circuit, by antient custom. These 
are furnished by the sheriffs of the city. The 
sheiiflPs of the county take care of their horses, 
but are allowed the expences when they bring in 
their accounts at the audit. 
Jails. The county jail for felons and debtors is the last 

place to be described. I can do little more than 
confirm the account of it by the humane Howard. 
Their day-confinement is in a little yard, surround- 
ed on all sides by lofty buildings, impervious to 
the air, excepting from above, and ever unvisited 
by the purifying rays of the sun. Their nocturnal 
apartments are in cells seven feet and a half by 
three and a half, ranged on one side of a subterra- 
neous dungeon ; in each of which are often lodged 
three or four persons. The whole is rendered 
more (wholesomely) horrible, by being pitched 
over three or four times in the year. The scanty 
air of the streight prison-yard is to travel through 
three passages to arrive at them: through the 
window of an adjacent room; through a grate in 
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the door of the said room into the dungeon ; and 
finally, from the dungeon, through a little grate 
above the door of each of their kennels. In such 
places as these are the innocent and the guilty per- 
mitted to be lodged, till the law decides their fate. 
I am sure the humane keeper, Mr. Thomas, must 
feel many a pang at the necessary discharge of his 
duty. Mr. Howard compares the place to the 
black-hole at CcdciUta, The view I had of it, as- 
sisted to raise the idea of a much worse prison; 
where 

No light, but rather darkness visible, 
Served only to discover sights of woe^ 

The constable of the castle holds his place for life; 
is properly the keeper of the prison; but appoints 
a deputy. He is accountable for all prisoners and 
debtors, and answerable for their escapes. 

Within the walls of this fortress, was an in- 
stance of a felon suffering prison forte et dure, for 
standing mute on his trial, till he died of hunger. 
One Adam, son of John of the Woodhouses, was, 
in 1310, the 4th of Edward II. committed for 
burning his own houses, and carrying away the 
^oods. He stood mute; a jury as usual was em- 
pannelled, who decided that he could speak if he 

^ It will be gratifying to the humane traveller to contrast the 
miseries so pathetically described, with the convenient and sahi- 
brious disposition of the courts and apartments of the present place 
4}t confinement. Ed. 
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I)leased. On this he was committed ad dietam; 
and aften^'ards John le Morgan, constable of the 
castle, testified, that the aforesaid Adam was dead 
ad dietanf. This was the origin of the punish- 
ment of pressing to death, or the peine forte ei 
dftrCy which seems a sort of merciful hastening of 
death ; for it must have been much more horrible, 
as well as tedious, in the manner prescribed by the 
law of the firat Edward^ in whose reign it origi- 
nated. The words of the statute are, * Qe les 

* felouns ecriez et que sont apertement de male 

* fame, et ne se voiUent mettre en enqueste des 

* felonies qe lem lui mette devant justices a la 
' suite le Roy, soient mys en la prison fort et 

* dure/ &c^ 

The tenn ad dietam was ironical, expressive of 
the sad sustenance the sufferer was allowed; viz. 
on the first day, three morsels of the worst bread; 
on the second, three draughts of water out of the 
next puddle: and this was to be alternately his 
daily diet till he died. 

Mr. Rymer records a sti-ange instance of a 
woman at Nottingham, who underwent this ptm- 
ishment, and lived forty days without meat or 
drink. This happened in 1357, in the reign of 

^ Ilarhian MSS. N^ 2079. G3. 

i> By the Statute of the 12th of George 3, cap. 20. persons 
arraigned for piracy or felouy, standing mute, shall be conyicted of 
such felony or piracy. En. 
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Edward III. who, ' ad laudem Dei et gloriosae 
' virginis Marle matris suae, unde dictum mira- 
* culum processit, ut creditur"^,' granted the sufferer 
a free pardon. After mentioning, that it is pro- 
bable that the miracle was a little assisted by na- 
tural means, I must observe, that according to this 
instance, the condemned were, in some cases, ab- 
solutely denied any species of food; in others, it 
seems probable, from the name of the punishment 
of Adam, that they sometimes were allowed that 
wretched diet, which was continued when the 
punishment changed into the peine dure et forte. 

There is a sinofularitv in the manner of the 
treatment of the prisoners who are released by 
capital punishment out of their dreadful cells, 
which merits mention. They are delivered by the 
constable or his deputy, at a stone called Glover's- 
stone, about ninety yards distant from the outward 
gate, into the hands of the sheriffs of the city, 
who receive them at that stone, which is the ex- 
treme hmit of the castle precincts, and from thence 
convey them to the place of execution, which they 
also have the charge of. This custom is not ac- 
counted for, any more than by tradition, that a 
felon was formerly rescued in his way to the gal- 
lows by the citizens of Chester, and perhaps by the 
connivance of the magistrates, who are supposed 

* The woman's name was Ccecilia, indicted for the murder of her 
husband, John de Ridgeway, Rymer'^ Fcedera, vi. 13. 
VOL. I. P 
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to have had the disagreeable duty inflicted on 
them of executing all criminals, whether they are 
of the county or the city. 

The city was separated from the castle, and 
made a county of itself, by the charter of Henry 
VII.: the castle was left as an appertenance to 
the shire, and has the small outlet of a little street 
Glover's called Glover's-stone, which is also independent of 
the city; and in which non-freemen may set up 
any trade tmmolested by the corporation. 

The castle has a governor, lieutenant governor, 
and constable; and Ls ganisoned by two compa- 
nies of invaUds. 

The civil government and architecture is next 
to be taken notice of. I have, in my account of 
Sajcoa and Norimin Chester, given a brief rela- 
tion of the government of the city in those periods. 
I shall at present only mention the principal char- 
ters; and flatter myself, that the reader will excuse 
my brevity, as it is beyond the power of the tra- 
velling topographer to collect the same materials 
as the resident. 

Charters. The first royal charter which this city was ho- 
nored with is that of Henry III.; who confirms all 
the priveleges bestowed on it by the Norman earls, 
and, I imagine, first flung the government into the 
form of a regular corporation; for he grants and 
confirms to them, that none shall buy or sell mer- 
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chandise in the city except citizens, unless it be 
in the fairs, under the penalty of ten pounds. 

Edward I. gave the city of Chester^ with the 
appertenances, and all the liberties and priveleges, 
to its citizens and their heirs, to be holden of him 
and his heh's for ever, paying annually 100/.; he 
also granted them the election of a coroner, and 
pleas of the crown; and that they should have 
society sack, tolly theniey uifangth-efe, outfangthefey 
and freedom throughout all the land and dominion, 
of toll, passage, &c, 

Edward III. confirmed the past grants, and 
added another, of all the vacant lands within the 
liberty of the city, with leave for the citizens to 
.build on such vacant spots. 

Edward the black prince prescribed by parti- 
cular names the boundaries of the city, beginning 
at the Iron-hridgey and from thence to Saltnei/y 
the Port'pooly Fluhershroohy Boiighton, &c. 

Richard II. was particularly kind to this his 

^ Sock, he who is iavesteJ with this has power to hold courts 
within his own lauds. Sack, power of deciding complaints and 
([uarrels, and applying to his own use the fines resulting from such 
decisions within his own territory. Toll, needs no explanation. 
Theme, the right to dispose of all his bondsmen, their children and 
goods. Infanqthefb, the power of apprehending, in his own lands, 
thieves, whether they be his own people or those of another lord. 
OuTFANGTHEFE,is the powcr of seizing, in any person's land, a vassal 
of his own, who has committed a robbery within his jurisdiction, and 
bringing him to trial to his own court Vide Si-ene, de verb, signiji'i, 
and Somaer^A Gloss, 
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favorite city. In consideration of some distresses 
it had undergone, he released the citizens fix>m the 
payment of seventy-three pounds ten shillings and 
eight-pence arrears of rent due to the crown : he 
gave them the profits of the feny towards the re- 
building and repairing of Dee bridge : he made 
them two grants of the murage, the first for four 
years, the second for five, towards the repairs of 
the walls. But in the 2 2d year of his reign, *for the 
' furtherance of justice in the same city, and better 

* execution thereof, he granted unto his subjects,. 

* majors, sheriffs, and commonalty of the said city, 

* to hold their courts; and limited what processes 

* they might award in, actions, personal felonies,. 

* appeals, processes of utlagary, as at common law. 
' Granted under the seal of the principality of 
' Chester, at Chester, May 2, 1398 ^' This seems 
to have been found necessary, in order to strengthen 
the civil policy of the place, which had four years^ 
before been greatly insulted bv a dreadful riot in- 
the abby by Sir Baldwyne, of Radyng stone ^ sup- 
ported by Sir John oi Stanley with eight hundred 
men. A sheriff was killed, and many other ex- 
cesses committed ^ 

After the revolution which happened in 1399^ 
the mayor and citizens continued to favor the cause - 
of then- deposed master; and after his death, gave- 

■ Kivj ii. 159. * Ilarltian MJSS. 'So 2057. 34. 
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all the assistance in their power to Han^ij Percy. 
On his defeat, they obtained the royal pardon, 
and in order to conciliate their affections, young 
Henry ^ prince of Wales, and earl of Chester, con- 
iirmed all their former charters and priveleges; 
he afterwards granted to them the profits of 
murage and bridge tower, where tolls were collect- 
ed durante bene placito. 

In a confirmation of the former charters by 
Henry VI. we learn the former concourse of stran- 
gers; the greatness of the commerce of Chester, 
by reason of the goodness of its port; and the 
great trade carried on in provisions into and out of 
Wales. It farther recites the melancholy change 
of affairs; the conflux of foreign merchants being 
put a stop to by the choaking of the creek with 
sands; and the intercourse with Wales destroyed, 
since the insurrection of Owen Glendwr: which 
considerations moved the king to remit ten pounds 
of the antient fee-farm rent. 

The provisions alluded to were probably cheeses, 
on the part of the citizens of Chester; and per- 
haps wines, spices, and other foreign luxuries; for 
which they might receive in exchange from the 
Welsh, cattle of different kinds. 

Henry VII. in 1506, in consideration of far- membebs. 
ther distresses of the city, not only remitted eighty 
pounds of its annual rent, but granted it a new 
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charter, by wliich he separated it from the county,, 
and added several of the most valuable priveleges 
which it stUl enjoys : but being a county palatine, 
and in the time of Edward I. vested in the crown,, 
it never received smnmons, either for county or city, 
to return members to parlement, till the reign of 
Henry VIIL when the coimty, in 1543, was em- 
powered to send two knights, and the city two 
citizens. The electore of the last are the freemen 
of the city; the returning officers the sheriflfe. 

Corpora- The corporation consists of a mayor, recorder,, 
two sheriffs, twenty-four aldermen, and forty com- 
mon-council. Here are beside two annual officers^ 
called have 'lookers y whose business is to prevent 
all pei-sons who are not free of the city from exer- 
cising any trade, or exposing to sale any wares or 
merchandise within the Hberties. They were ac- 
customed to go round the city in order to preserve- 
these its priveleges; and sometimes were \ised to 
take small sums, called Icave-lookeragey for leave 
for non-freemen to sell wares by retail; but at pre- 
sent the yeoman of the Pentise discharges this 
office, and returns the names of such persons who- 
are found to offend, in order that actions might be 
brought against them. We find as early as 1297, 
that similar officers were elected, under the name 
of custos guild iiiercator; and who discharged the 
same function". 

" King, ii. 167. 
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The places where the mayor and other officers 
of the corporation assemble for the dispatch of 
business, or administration of justice, are two; the 
first is the Pentise*, an antient building in the cen- Pentise. 
ter of the city, near the junction of the four prin- 
cipal streets. Mention is made of the north-side 
having been built in 1497. Here all business 
within the cognizance of a justice of the peace is 
transacted; the aldermen that have past the chair 
being empowered to act as long as they wear the 
gown. Here also the sheriffs, assisted by the re- 
corder, sit and determine civil causes. 

I IMAGINE that this building, St. Peter^s church, 
and a few houses to the north and west, occupy 
the site of the RoDian PrcBtoi*ium; for they not PRiETORiuM. 
only fill the very situation of that part of the old 
ca«trametations, but account for the discontinuance 
of the Bridge street, which ceases opposite to these 
edifices. This also is the cause why the nearer 
part of the North-gate street is thrown out of its 
course, and falls into the East -gate street, many 
yards beyond the mouth of the Bridge street; for 
the lower part of the North-gate street, where the 
exchange and shambles stand, points directly to- 
wards the former; but is interrupted by the space 
occupied by these buildings. The limit of the 
Prcetorium on the east, was the narrow portion of 

* This building, which contracted the entrance into the Water- 
gate street, was removed in 1803. Ed. 
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North-gate street; on the south, part of the present 
Bridge^ East-gate^ and Water-gate streets; on the 
west Goss lane; and on the north, the space now 
occupied by the fish-market. The Prcetorium^ 
with its attendants, demanded no small space ; for, 
besides the spot possessed by the general, were 
the apartments of the imperatoiis contuhernales, 
or the yoimg nobility immediately under his care; 
the auguraley where prayers, sacrifices, and other 
reUgious rites were performed, might have stood 
on the site of the modem church; and the gene- 
ral might have had his tribunal on the very spot 
where the worshipfiil cor|3oration at present sit for 
the redress of grievances. 

Exchange. The courts of justice are held in the common 
hall, a large and commodious room over the ex- 
change, adorned with the portraits of several po- 
pular persons.* In this place are held a crown- 
mote court, portmote court, and court of sessions 
The mayor, assisted by the recorder, is judge of the 
crownmote court. He has jurisdiction in all cri- 
minal causes, treason only excepted. He is also 
judge of the portmote court, with the same assist- 
ant. This court holds plea in all actions real, per- 
sonal, and mixed In the court of sessions, the 

* The full leugth portrait described in the last edition of this 
work, p. 175, as that of Sir William Williatns, Speaker of the House 
of CommoDS, has since been ascertained to represent one of the Oro9' 
venor family. Ed. 
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aldermen above the chair try petty-larcenies, and 
determine upon inferior offences. In this place 
the body corporate hold their assemblies for ma- 
king bye laws for the government of the city; for 
managing the public buildings and directing the 
charities; and finally, the city elections of magis- 
trates, as well as of members, are made in this 
court. 

The only remains of any hotely and that of no 
antient date, stood in Old Cominon-hall lane; 
which, when entire, surrounded a square, and 
communicated with Water-gate street. It was 
founded by Su* Thomas Egerton^ chamberlain of 
Chester, afterwards lord chancellor of England, 
and designed by him for a dwelling-house. The 
small remainder, which faced the lane, and was 
occupied by a poor family, on the 5th of November 
1772, was the scene of a dreadful calamity. The 
first floor was engaged by a puppet-show man; 
and at the moment he was exhibiting to a very 
full audience, by some unknown accident 800 
pounds weight of gunpowder, which was lodged in 
a warehouse beneath, took fire, and blew up three Explosion. 
stories. Twenty-three people perished, and eighty- 
three were much burnt, bruised, and received bro- 
ken and dislocated limbs; of which nimaber only 
three died, and those with locked jaws. The re- 
medy found most efficacious for the burnt, was 
Ooulard's extract of lead. 
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The external effects of this explosion were these: 
the wmdows and broken glass of several of tlie 
neighboring houses fell outwards; from nrhich it 
appears, that they were not broken by the shock 
of the gunpowder, but by the pressure of the air 
within the apartments, which rushed out into the 
vacuum occasioned by the explosion. A similar 
plijenomenon has been remarked from an explosion 
from the inflammable vapor of a mine, when the 
neighboring trees fell towards the blast. Howso- 
ever, where the force of the powder was confined 
by nan-ow passages, its centifingal effect took 
place; for two boys, walking along the rows in 
Water-gate street y opposite to a passage leading to 
the building, were blown, one against the rails, the 
other into the street ; and the roof of a house was 
blown oft', opposite to a passage into Co7)inion-haU 
lane. 

It is much to be w^ished, that the easy magis* 
tracy of this city would, from this dire accident, 
take into consideration the safety of the whole, in 
preference to the conveniency of a few lazy indi- 
viduals; and either compel them to keep by them 
only the legal quantity, or at their session appoint 
proper places for lodging gunix)wder. This is the 
second tremendous warning of the same nature 
which the city hath been visited with. On the 
first oi April 1726, the shop of Mr. Thomas Mur- 
ray ^ in Bridge street^ and the liouse, were blown 
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up; and himself and a young gentleman killed. 
Notwithstanding this double admonition, I fear its 
attention still continues lethargic. 

The sufiferers who survived this calamity were Infirmary. 
relieved^ in the well regulated infirmary established 
here, and supported by the volimtary contributions 
from the city, county, and neighboring parts of 
Wales. It is a handsome building, in an airy 
situation, and detached from the streets. This 
charity was founded in 1756, and originated from 
a bequest of 300/. left by Dr. Stratford commissary 
of Richmond, towards the commencing of a public 
hospital in this city. Subscriptions were solicited, 
and a sum equal to the design soon raised Before 
the present building could be ready for the recep- 
tion of patients, a temporary infinnary was pre- 
pared for them, in 1756, in North-gate street. The 
new infirmary was opened on the 17th of March 
17G1; and has been supported with a spirit that 
does honor to the environs; which has enabled the 
managers to receive, since its institution, not fewer 
than thirteen thousand six hundred and thirty six 
objects of relief*. The portrait of the founder is 
placed in the council- room of the infirmary: a 

^ Six hundred and thirty pounds were immediately collected from 
the humane inhabitants of the city, to be distributed among these 
miserable maimed objects. 

' The total, including in and out patients, who have received be- 
nefit from this institution to the present time (1809) amounts to 
eighty thousand nine hundred and seventy three. £d. 
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three-quarters piece, sitting in a long wig and a 
civilian's gown. 
EccLEsiASTi- J jijHALL now take a short view of the ecclesi- 

i;a.l iState. 

astical state of this antient city. It is necessary 
first to observe, that the Mercian kingdom was 
divided into five bishopricks; Lichfield, Chester^ 
Worcester, Lj/dnecester, and Dorchester ; which 
last was afterwards removed to Lincoln. Lich- 
field was made, about the year 785, metropolitan, 
by order of Offct, and afterwards, for a long time, 
incorporated into itself its suffragan, Chester. How 
greatly the last flourished is evident from an ac- 
count of its annual payment to the pope in very 
early times; for, when Lichfield payed only three 
thousand florins, our see advanced five thousand. 
No wonder that its jealousy should be excited! 
Very little is known of the state of this church in 
the Scux)n period. Let it suffice to say, that a 
bishop of Lichfield, of the name of Peter, in the 
year 1075, removed his episcopal seat to CJiester; 
and during his life made use of the church of St. 
John's for his cathedral. This translation was of 
very short date; for his successor established him- 
self in the former diocese, and Chester continued 
without a bishop till the dissolution of monasteries; 
when in 1541, Henry VIII. restored it to its for- 
mer honor, by creating it one of the six* new sees 

' Westminster, Oxfordy Bristol, Gloster, Peterborough, and C/iestetm 
The first was suppressed in the reiga of queeu Jfar^, 
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formed on that great event; and converted the 
church of the late abby of St. Werburgh into the 
cathedral. 

The first of the new bishops was John Bird, a 
Carmelite, and provincial of the order; a man sub- 
servient to the court ; who, by preaching against the 
pope's supremacy, so recommended himself to the 
king as to obtain the bishoprick of Bangor; from 
whence he was removed to Chester, as a fit per- 
son to suit the rapacity of the times. In 154G, he 
granted away the whole of the manors and de- 
mesnes of the see, and, accepting impropriation 
instead of them, left his successor not a single 
acre, excepting that on which the palace stands, 
and the court before it; another house, adjacent; 
a little orchard, called the Woodyard; two houses 
near St. Johi's church ; and a few small tenements 
in the city of Yo7'k. Notwithstanding the sum he 
amassed, he was found, at the accession of Mary, 
in debt to the crown 1087Z. IS**, for tenths and 
subsidies; a vast sum for the times! His interest 
with bishop Bonner still would have saved him, 
had he not committed (in those days) the heinous 
crime of matrimony, for which he was deprived in 
1554. 

He left his diocese one of the lest in value, yet 
greatest in extent, of any in England; for it 
reaches from Hawarden in Flintshire, to the river 
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DerwentQ) iii Cumherkuid: comprehending the en- 
tive counties of Chester and Laticaster; part of 
Westmoreland, Cumberland; Richmond in York- 
shire; the chapehies of Holt and Iscoed; the 
churches of Ha warden, Hamner, Bangor, Wor- 
thenhury, and the chapehy of Overton Madoc, in 
the adjacent parts of Wales. 

A BUY. The abby, out of which the see was formed, was 

of great antiquity. History relates, that it had 
been originally a nunnery, founded about the year 
060, by Wulpherus, kmg of the Mercians, in fiivor 
of his daughter's indisposition to a married life. 
This was the celebrated St. Werhurgh, who took 
the veil after Uvuig immaculate for three years 
with her husband Coelredics, after the example of 
her aunt, the great Ethelreda; who cohabited for 
three yeare with no less purity with her first 
spouse Touherctu^y and for twelve with her second, 
the pious prince Egfrid. St. Werhurgh presided 
over several Mercian monasteries, died at Triceng- 
ham, and by her own order was interred at Hean- 
hitrge; but on the approach of the Danes, in 875, her 
body was conveyed to Chester, as a place of secu- 
rity from the msults of those pagans \ 

It is uncertain how long this community exist- 
ed. It probably was mined by the ravages of the 

(*) Thidrcmiuds one of the boundaries of the old Kymric proviooo 
of Teyrnllwg, as defiued in the *Iolo MSS.* p. 86. j.r. 

^ Higden in Oale, iii. 240, 
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barbarians in 895, and finally suppressed; for we 
are told°, that from the reign of king Athelstan, in 
925, to the coming of the Normans, a set of 
<5anons secular were established in the place of the 
nuns. This pious deed was that of Etheljleda, 
who restored the buildings ; which afterwards were 
repaired by earl Leofinc, husband to the famous 
Oodiva. The house was richly endowed by the 
kings Edmund and Edgar, and by Leqfric. 
Edgar's charter begins in a strain equally pious 
and sublimed 

On the accession of Hugh Lupiis to this earl- 
dom, he suppressed the canons secular, and esta- 
blished in their place a colony of his countrymen, 
Benedictines, from Bee in Normandy; for probably 
he did not care to trust his salvation to the pray- 
ers of the Saxon religious. It is said, that this 
piece of piety was owing to a fit of illness which 
the earl was seized with; when he took the usual 
way in those days of soothing a troubled con- 
science. He sent for Anselm, abbot of Bee, and 
:afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, who regu- 
lated the new foundation; and appointed his chap- 
lain Richard to be the first abbot. Lupus and 
his successors were very liberal in their endow- 
ments®; and the place flourished till its dissolu- 
tion; which was effected by the surrender of the 

^ Higden in Ocdey iii. 240. 
* Dagdode, Moaatt. i. 200. • Ibid. i. 985, tCrc. 
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last abbot, Thomas Clerk; who received in reward 
the office of the new deaniy, which he enjoyed 
only six weeks. The revenues of this great abby 
were, according to Dugdalc, 1003/. 5*. lie/.; to 
Speedy 1073/. 17.9. 7d. 

According to a surv-ey of this Abby, presei*ved 
in the Harleian collection, its extent was very 
considerable; surrounding the present square, and 
covering several parts of the adjacent ground. 
The old abby-court is adorned on two sides by 
very handsome modern houses, built between the 
years 1750 and 1754, on leases granted by the 
dean and chapter. Another side is filled by the 
new palace; an elegant pile, which rose under the 
auspices of the late munificent and hospitable pre- 
late Edmnnd KeerWy afterwards bishop oi Ely, Its 
place was before occupied by the house of the 
antient abbots. 

The old gate ls yet standing: it is a plain but 
noble entrance, and consists, towards the street, 
of two Gothic arches included within a round one 
of great diameter; and which appears to have been 
of far older date. On one side was the porter's 
lodge; on the other, a place called St. Thomas & 
court. A chapel, dedicated to the same saint, 
stood where the present deanry is; and, from its 
antient appeanmce, seems to have been externally 
the same building. 

The cloisters are entire; but consist only of 
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three walks, the court extending on one side quite 
to the church. By the different arms on the roof, 
it appears to have been repaired at several periods, 
from the time of Edward III. to that of Wolsey, 
whose arms, with those of the see of York^ with the 
cardinal s cap, are also to be seen here. 

On one side stood the fratry; a vast room, 
which is used as a free-school, founded by Henry School. 
VIII. in the 36th year of his reign, for twenty- 
four boys, who are appointed by the dean and 
chapter: they may continue there four years, if 
their conduct be regular; but the dean has power 
to grant a year of grace. No boy (unless he be a 
choirister) ought to be chosen before he is nine 
years old, or after he is fifteen. Two masters are 
appointed for their instruction, a chief and an 
under master, elected by the dean and chapter. 

In a corner of the east-side of the cloister, is a 
passage and stairs to the dormitory; and the 
antient priests cellars and kitchen. On the same 
side is a passage, formerly called the Maidens aQe, 
which leads to the little abby-court, a part of the 
antient building belonging to the prebendaries. 

The beautiful edifice, the chapter-house, stands Chapter- 
in the same walk of the cloister. The vestibule is 
arched, supported by four columns, each sur- 
rounded with eight slender pilasters without capi- 
tals, which converge near the top of the column, 
and spread over the roof The dimensions of this 

VOL. I. Q 
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room are thirty-three feet four inches, by twenty- 
seven feet four; the height twelve feet nine. On 
the sides is a stone seat for the attendants on the 
business of the chapter. 

The chapter-house is fifty feet long, twenty-six 
feet broad, and thirty-five feet high; at the upper 
end is a wmdow, consisting of five lancet-shaped 
divisions, and on each side is another of three. 
At the height of eight feet and a half from the 
floor, a narrow gallery runs along three parts of 
the room, divided from the windows by a triplet 
of most elegant, lofty, slender pillars. The roof is 
of stone ; the springs of the arches which secure 
it, are suj^ported by neat pilasters with palmy 
capitals. 

The modern book-cases deform the lower parts 
of the room, as high as the bottom of the windows. 
The walls, I conjecture, had been ornamented with 
pilasters, and had a stone seat Hke that of the ves- 
tibule. The entrances, both from the cloisters and 
between the vestibule and the chapter-house, are 
Gothic; but apparently of a later species of archi- 
tecture than either of those rooms. 

The chapter-house is said to have been built in 
the time of Randle th* first, earl of Cliester, who 
died in 1128, after enjoying his earldom eight 
years. The great earl, Hugh Lupus, uncle to 
Randle, had been interred in the church-yard of 
the abby: the first care of the nephew was to re- 
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move the body into this building', as the most 
honorable place; a respect which would certainly 
have been payed to it, had this edifice existed at 
the time of his death. Here his remains continued 
unmolested till the year 1724, when, in digging 
within the chapter-house, they were found in a 
•stone coflfin, wrapped in gilt leather, with a cross 
on the breast ; and at the head of the coffin a stone 
in shape of a T, with the wolf's head, the allusion 
to his name, engraven on it. Immediately over 
his breast was a very singular covering, made of 
paper nicely platted, so as to form most elegant 
little squares of black and whiter Other coffins 
were discovered beneath the two rooms, of earls, 
their countesses, or of abbots; but the great level- 
ler death had reduced them to dust indistinguish- 
able. 

The earls who were interred here, were Hughy 
who died in 1101; Randle the first ^ or de Mes- 
chineSy in 1128; Handle the second, or de Ger- 
aounSy who was poisoned in 1155, by William 
Peverel; Hugh Cyvelioc, who died at Leek in 1181; 
Handle the third, or de Blundevilley who died at 
Wallingford in 1232, where his bowels were in- 
terred; his heart was buried at the abby of Dieu- 
lucres in Staffordshire, and his body transported 

' Leicester^ 8 Hist. AMiq. 127. 
' A piece of it, set in a riug, is Iq the possession of Philip Egerton, 

Esq. of Oultoiu 
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to Chester; finally, John Scot, who, in 1237, under- 
went the same fate as Handle the second. So that 
every earl of the Norman Hne was deposited here, 
excepting Richard, who perished by shipwreck in 
IV10\ 

Of the abbots, Gcofry, who died in 1208, and 
six others, were buried in the chapter-house or its 
vestibule'. 

The church bounds the north side of the clois- 
ters. The lower part of the wall has a row of 
arches, now filled up, and savors more of antiquity 
than the rest. This, and a portion of the north- 
transepts, are the oldest parts of the present build- 
ing; but there are no remains now left than can 
boast of a remote date. All the labors of the 
Sajcons, and almost all those of its refoimder Hugh 
LupiiSy are now lost. The abbot, Simon Ripley^ 
who was elected in 1485, finished the middle aile 
and the tower. The body is supported by six 
sharp-pointed arches. The columns are thick, sur- 
rounded by pilasters with small rounded capitals. 
Above is a gallery, with a neat stone balustrade in 
the parts where it is entire, and a row of large and 
broad pointed windows ; which is the general 
style. 

The present cathedral api^ears to have been 

^ The particulars of the deaths of this ilhistrious line maj be seea 
ill Lkicester; or in Ducjdalk's BaronafjCy i. 3:J. <£• '. 
* iri/ZiVs Cathcdrah, i. 323. 
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built (excepting the slight fragments just mention- 
ed) in the reigns of Heni*y VI. VII. and VIII.; 
but principally in those of the two last. The beau- 
tiful west end was begun in 1508, and the first 
stone laid with much ceremony. The window 
over the door is filled with elegant tracery; and 
the door-case enriched with figures and other sculp- 
ture. The descent into the church is down a mul- 
titude of steps; so there is reason to suspect, that 
the present was on the foundation of the antient 
•church, and on a level with the old streets, which 
we know were many feet lower than the modern, 
which have been raised, by the accession of rub- 
bish, and other adventitious matter. 

The center beneath the great tower is much 
injured by a modern bell-loft, which conceals a 
crown-work of stone, that would have a good 
effect was the loft destroyed. 

From the springs of arches that appear in the 
walls of the nave and its ailes, it seems as if the 
architect had intended to have vaulted them in the 
manner in which St. Marijs chapel and the choral 
ailes are done. 

The choir is very neat; and the Gothic taber- 
nacle-work over the stalls carved in a light and ele- 
gant maimer. The arches in the gaUeries are di- 
vided by pretty slender pillars, which perhaps 
were of a date prior to the body of the church; 
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probably the Avork of abbot Oldham, who was a 
benefactor, and had a concern in the building. 

Ix the chancel are four stone stalls for the offi- 
ciating priests, with carved Gothic work above; a 
recess or two for preserving either the reliques or 
the sacred utensils. About the walls are dispersed 
the monuments of several bishops and churchmen ; 
but none of any magnificence; and one of Sir 117/- 
Ikon Mcunwdring, a gallant young man, who fell 
in the defence of the city during its long siege. 

Thk bishops throne stands on a stone base, 
as remarkable for its sculpture as its original use. 
Its form is an oblong square; and each side most 
richly ornamented with Gothic carvings, arches, 
and pinnacles. Around the upper part is a range 
of little images, designed to represent the kings 
and saints of the Mercian kingdom. Each held in 
one hand a scroll with the name inscribed. Fana- 
tic ignorance mutilated many of the labels, as well 
as the figures; the last were restored about the 
year 1748; but the workman, by an unlucky mis- 
take, has placed female heads on male shoulders,, 
and given manly faces to the bodies of the fair-sex. 
At first, there were thirty-four figures: four are 
lost; the remainder are faithfully described, and 
the history of each monarch and saint accurately 
given, in a little pamphlet, published in 1749, by 
the worthy Doctor William Cooprr, who dedicated 
the profits to the use of the blue-coat hospital in 
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this city. I bee: leave to dissent from the notion 

St. Wer- 

of this having been the shrine of St. Werhurgh, as burgh's 
it is popularly called It certainly was nothing 
more than the pedestal on which the real shrine, 
or, as the French call it, la chasse, stood, which 
contained tlie sacred reliques. These are made of 
gold, silver, vermeily i. e. sUver gQt, or some pre- 
cious materials, and often enriched with gems of 
great value. They are of different forms, such as 
churches, cabinets, (i:c. and, should the relique be 
a head, or limb, the chasse is made conformable to 
the shape of the part. These are seated usually 
conspicuous on an elevated place; and are always 
moveable, in order that they may be carried in 
procession, either in honor of the saint, or to di- 
vert some great calamity. Thus, in 1180, the 
shrine of St. Werhurgh was brought out to stop 
the rage of a fire in the city, which for a long time 
was invincible by every other means; but the ap- 
proach of the holy remains instantly proved their 
sanctity, by putting an end to its furious desola- 
tion. 

Before I take leave of this part of the church, assassina- 
I must mention an impious outrage committed at 
the high altar in 1492, by a gentleman of Wcdes, 
who wounded almost to death one Patrick Filling, 
I suppose the officiating priest. Divine service, 
as usual, was immediately suspended, till a lustra- 
tion was performed in order to purify the church 
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from the foul stain. The abby was reconciled on 
St. Werburgh's day; the parish-church on that of 
St. Oswcdd\ 

An impiety of this kind was committed in the 
church of Notre Dame at Pciris, in 1670*. The 
priest died of liis wound ; and expiation ^^as made 
by order of the arclibishop; public prayers were 
offered up for forty hours in all the churches; and 
a fast of three days appointed. The afl^ir termi- 
nated by a general (reparation) satisfaction of the 
injury by a grand procession, in which the whole 
parlement assisted. The streets were covered 
with tapestry, and the avenues barred up with 
chains to keep off the mob; and thus the place 
was restored to the discharge of the sacred offices. 

It is with a kind of hoiTor I read in the zealous 
Fox, of an outrage of this sort committed in our 
own kingdom, in the reign of queen Mary^. The 
enthusiast was taken, and punished by the striking 
off the criminal hand, and by being burnt : yet the 
historian gives him a place among the more well- 
meaning sufferers of that barbarous period. 

Behind the chou- is St. Marys chapel; and 
on each side is an aile. The monuments in these 
parts are in no wise remarkable. In its north aile 
is a tomb with a floweiy cross, that of an abbot ; 

k King, ii. 189.' 

* Fdibien Hist Paris, ii. 1500. Picjes Justif. iii. 212. 

" Martyrs, iii. 
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and another of an altar-form, ascribed to Henry 
IV. emperor of Germany ^ who, according to a le- 
gendary tale, was said to have escaped from his 
troubles, and to have resided in Godstoll lane, in 
this city; to have died there; and to have been 
interred in the abby. It is very uncertain whether 
this great but calamitous prince was ever in our 
kingdom; but it is well known that he finished 
his days at Liege"", in 1106, and was magnificently 
interred in the cathedral of that city. 

The transepts are of unequal lengths; the south 
is very large, dedicated to St. Oswald, and is the 
parish-church of that name. This is said to have 
stood on the site of the first church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which was afterwards changed to 
that of the Holy Trinity, and finally, to the name 
it now bears. On the rebuilding of the church, 
this ailo was designedly enlarged, and allotted by 
the monks to the neighbouring inhabitants, who 
were for the most part their servants or tenants. 
At first, the religious wished to have the whole to 
themselves, and on that account built, at a dis- 
tance from this aile, a chapel called St. Nicholas's 
and endowed it with a vicarage, for the use of the 
laity; but afterwards, the inhabitants at their own 
request, and by composition between the mayor 
and abbot, about the year 1488, were restored to 



° Modem Univ, Hut, xzxix. 95. 
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the use of the church of St. Oswald, wliich thev 
still retain". 

The chapel falling into disuse, was purchased 
by the citizens, and converted into their common- 
hall for the dispatch of business^ In later times, 
since the building of the exchange, it has been 
converted into a magazine of wool; into a carriers 
warehouse; and part into a theatre, acting under 
parlementary licence. 

This abby afforded only a temporary sanctuary 
to the profligate. The privelege wliich Hugh 
Lupus gYdiwtedi is particular: he ordered, that no 
thief or other malefactor, that attended the fair 
held at the feiist of St. Werburghy should be at- 
tached, unless he committed some new offence 
there'. This, says King, drew a vast concourse of 
loose people together at that season, and proved 
of singular advantage to Rcunllc (lie third, earl of 
Chester; who, being surrounded in the castle of 
Rhiuhllund by a numerous army of Welsh, and in 
great danger, sent for relief to his general, Roger 
Lacy, at that time attending the midsummer-fiiir. 
Lacy instantly collected a body of minstrels, fid- 
dlers, and idle people, who were assembled here 
on account of this privelege; marched with them 

^ Kiiif/f ii. 31). 

p It is probaMc that there had been a more autient cotnmaii-hall; 
a lane in this city still retains the name uf Old Common-hall lane. 
•» Leicester f lU). 
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into Waloi, and relieved the earl from his distress. 
Randle, on his return, immediately rewarded Lacy 
with a fall power over all the instruments of his 
preservation, magiste^num omnium lecatorum et 
meretricum totiiis Cestreshire. By this grant he 
was empowered to require the attendance of all 
the minstrels and musicians of the county on the 
anniversary of the exploit. They were to play 
before him and his heirs for ever, in a procession 
to the church of St. John; and, after divine ser- 
vice, to the place where he kept his court. The 
minstrels were there examined concerning their 
lives and conversation; whether any of them 
played without annual licence from their lord, or 
whether they had heard any words among their 
fellows tending to his dishonor. These priveleges 
were afterwards devolved by John, son of Roger 
de Lacy, on Hugh de Dutton and his heirs. The 
procession and courts were held by their stew^ard 
within my memory; but the custom is now dropt. 
I find also, that Dutton and his heirs clamed at 
the feast from the minstrels, quatuor lagenas vini 
et unam lancem, four bottles of wine, and one 
great dish; and at the same time a fee of four- 
pence halfpenny: and from every Meretrix in 
Chciihirey and in the city of Chester^ officium 
suum exevcentCy four-pence'. 

The other religious houses in this city were, the 

' Leicester, 142. 
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Oarmelites. Curia'jllte9, or White friers, who had a convent in 
that part of St. Martin's parish still called White- 
friers lane: part of Mr Marsden^s house is formed 
of the remains. The church, as appears by JBraun's 
view of this city in 1581, stood a little west of it. 

By the charter of Roger Lacy to the abby of 
Norton y it appears, that there was a monastery in 
the parish of St. Micliael^, which he grants to the 
canons of the former. We are left ignorant of the 
order it was of. 

In Trinity parish stood a house of Fraticis^ati 
or Grey friers, which bishop Tanner conjectures 
might have been as antient ixs the time of Henry 
III. The site was granted to one John Cokke. 
I imagine that this stood in the Yatch field, near 
the place occupied by the new linen-hall. By 
Speeds plan of Chester, it appeai-s that there was 
a church there m his time; and to this day painted 
tiles and painted glass, reliques of ecclesiastical 
finery, cue still dug up. 

Ix the parish of St. Martins^ was a monastery 
of preacliing or Black ft iers, said by Speed to liave 
been founded by a bishop of Chester, meaning (as 
Tanner observes) of Lichfield. This, as well as 
the other religious hoase of this parish, was 
granted to the same John Cokke. Part of this 

■ Dagdale Jfonast. 185. 
* Ilaiher in that of TrUit*/; 9:». 2H. is paid at tho audit for the 
site of it 
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house, and its fine vaults, are occupied by Henry 
Hesheth, esquire. 

St. John's, which Ues without the walls on the St. John's. 
east side of the city, Avas once a collegiate church, 
reputed to have been founded by king Ethelred in 
689, on being admonished by a vision to build it 
on the spot where he should find a white hind. 
After the ruin of the city by the Danes, the church 
was restored by his namesake, earl of Mercia, in 
906, and was in the next century repaired and 
endowed by earl Leofric. A monastery was also 
founded here; for historians record, that king 
Edgar was rowed from liis palace to the monastery 
of St. John. The Doomsday book also mentions 
the monastery of St. Mary near the same churchy 
This, besides, was the cathedral during the short 
time the see was removed from Lichjield by bishop 
Peter. In an old plan of it appears a house called 
the bishop's. 

At tlie dissolution, here was found a dean and 
seven prebendaries or canons (in a collation of 
the bishop of Lichjield); seven vicars, two clerks, 
fourchoiristers; sextons, and other servants; most 
of whose houses are distinguished in the same plan. 
Their yearly revenue, after reprisals, was only 27 L 
1 7^. 'id. The site of the college,, and some part 
of the buildings, were granted by queen Elizabeth 
to John Fortescuc\ 

«» Tanner, 59. 
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Ox the east side of the church-yard stood the 
chapel of St. Anne, belonging to the brethren and 
sisters of the fraternity of St. Anne\ This in later 
days was called Cholnwndelij liall, but is now to- 
tally demoHshed. 

St. John's, when entire, was a magnificent 
pile. The tower once stood in the center; but 
falUng down in 1574, was never rebuilt. The 
chancel was probably demolished at the same 
time; at that end are still some fine arches, and 
other remains of antient chapels. Withinside are 
carious specimens of the clumsy strength of Saxon 
architecture, in the massy columns and round arches 
which support the body. The tower is now placed 
at the west-end, and has on one side the legend, 
represented by the figure of a man and a hind. 

On the south side of the church-yard, impend- 
ing over a high cliff, supposed to be the Radeclive 
of the Doomsday-book, is a small antient building, 
probably a chapel, called the Anchoritage^ placed 
over the retreat of some holy hermits. This might 
have been tlieir place of sepulture; for in the live 
rock were found two bodies deposited in coffin- 
shaped cavities; it might also have been the spot, 
where legend says that Harold, the last Saxon 
king, ended his days; for it was long believed by 
the Enr/Iish, that he escaped from the battle of 
IlastimjSy and finished his life in retirement, 

» Ilarlcian M:SS. X° 1994. G9. 
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Doctor Tanner supposes, that the convent of 
Benedictine nuns, dedicated to St. Mary, origi- 
nated either from the monastery of St. JohUy or 
was a relique of one of the old nunneries belonging 
to St. Wcrburgh. This, perhaps, may have been 
the case; for, from a charter preserved by Dug- 
dale, it appears, that Handle the second, earl of 
Chester, had obtained for the nuns of Chester, 
certain crofts from Hugh Fitzoliver, for them to 
build a church and convent on; which implies 
that there had been nuns in the city previous to 
liis grants I find also, that Edward the black 
prince had been a benefactor; for there is mention 
of a charter of his to the nuns, granted in the 3 2d 
of his father's reign ^ This was suppressed (with 
the other religious houses) in 1537. At that time 
Elizabeth Grosvenour was prioress, who made a 
surrender of the house, and had a pension for life 
of twenty pounds; and eleven of the sisters had 
also pensions, from 4Z. to ll. 6s. 8d. each. The 
site was granted, in the 33d of Henry VIII, to 
the Urian Breretons, senior and junior. The 
revenues were, according to Dugdale, 66Z. 185, 
4cZ.; to Speed, 99Z. 165. 2d I have a ground-plot 
of this nunnery; by which it appears to have been 
a compact but small building. The church was 

^ Sciatis me dedisse, et in perpetuam elemosjnain concessisse Deo 
eb sanctoa Marice et Monialibus Cestrias, &c. Monastijony i. 507. 
» Ilarleian MSS. N° 2057. 36. 
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twenty- two yards long and fifteen broad; and sup- 
ported in the middle by a row of pillars. The 
chapel was nine yards by four three-quarters; the 
cloisters thirty yards by twenty-one. It stood in 
the nui'sery-garden on the west side of the city, 
still called the Nun's (janlen, where vestiges of 
the walls and arches are yet remaining. That 
beautiful bird, the rose-coloured ouzel^, was, a few 
years ago, shot in this garden. 
Hospital. WITHOUT the North-ycttc stood a hospital dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist^ and formerly a sanc- 
tuary, and endowed with great priveleges. The 
masterehip was gi-anted by Edward II. to the prior 
of Berkinhead and his successors; but afterwards 
disposed of by the crown to secular clergy. The 
house, at the dissolution, consisted of a chaplain 
and six poor brethren, whose income, after reprisals, 
was 13/. 7s. 10(L^. Mention is made by bishop 
Tannei"^ of the liberties of the hospital of St. Giles 
being confirmed by Edward III. I am told, that 
a fragment, supposed to be a part of this edifice, 
is to be seen in the Forest street. 

The last antient hospital was instituted for 
lepers, in the suburbs of Boughton, about the be- 
ginning of Edward II. 's reign; I think, opposite 
to the place of execution: the burying-ground is 
still made use of by the parish of St. Oswald. 

• Br. ZooL II. (^•2':. App. 
^ Tannei', 04. « lb. Go. 
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The number of parishes are nine. None of the Parishes. 
clmrches are remarkable, excepting those of St. 
Pcter^s and Trinity y distinguished by their hand- 
some spires. The first '^ was finished in 1489; 
when the parson and others signalized themselves 
by eating part of a goose on it, and flinging the 
rest into the four streets®. 

The number of inhabitants', including the sub- Population. 
urbs of Boiighton and Hanhridge, are estimated 
to be fourteen thousand seven hundred and thir- 
teen. The houses are almost entirely situated on 
a dry sand-stone rock. Whether it be owing to 
that, the clearness of the air, and the purity of the 
water, it is certain that the proportion of deaths 
among the inhabitants is only as one to thirty-one ; 
whereas I am informed, by my worthy friend 
Doctor Haygarth^ of this city, that in Leeds, one 
in twenty-one; in Nortlmmpton and Shreivshury, 
one in twenty-six; and in London, one in twenty 
and three-fourths, annually pay the great tribute 
of nature. 

I DO not recollect any thing remarkable on the Rood-eye. 
outside of the walls which has been unnoticed, un. 
less it be the Rood-eye, and the adjacent places. 

** St. Peter'% spire, which formed a beautiful termination to Bridge 
streetf was taken down a few years ago. Ed. 

« Kingt i. 76. 

' In the general return of 1801, the population of Chester was stated 
at 15,052 souls. It is now said to approach nearly to 15,500. Ed. 

8 Now practising at Bath, Ed. 
VOL. I. R 
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The DeCy after quitting the contracted pass at the 
bridge, flows beneath an incm-vated clayey cliff, 
and washes on tlie right a fine and extensive mea- 
dow, long since protected against its ravages by a 
lofty dike. I imagine, that it lay open to the tides 
till about the year 1587, when the corporation (to 
whom it belongs) demised to one Thomas Lnfnecdy 
servant to Sir Frauds Wahimjham^ this pasture 
for the term of twenty-one years, together with as 
much land as he could gain to it from the sea. He 
was also to make at his own casts a quay for boats 
and barks to unload at full sea, near the water- 
gate; for which he was at first to have two-pence 
for every vessel passing by witli any lading; but 
after that, the sum was encreased to four-pence; 
and Li/neal was to pay an annual rent of 201. to 
the city. At fii'st he met with some obstructions: 
Sir Francis therefore interfered, in order that his 
servant miglit proceed without further interrup- 
tion^ 

The name of this spot is taken from eye, its 
watery situation, and rood, the cross which stood 
there, whose base is still to be seen.- On this 
place the lusty youtli, in former days, exercised 
themselves in the manly sports of the age; in 
aichery, running, leaping, and wrestUng; in mock- 
fights, and gallant and romantic triumphs. From 
hints di'opt by Daniel King, I imagine them to 

»> Ilarlelan MSS. 'S^ 2082, 31. 34. 
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liave been of the same nature with those practised 
by the young men of the metropolis, described by 
FUz-StepIien, a writer cotemporary with Henry II. 
' The lay sons of the citizens rush out of the gates 

* in shoals, fiirnished with lances and shields ; the 

* younger sort with javelins pointed, but disarmed 
^ of their steel; they ape the feats of war, and act 
^ the sham-fight. Part take the field well mounted. 

* The generous coursers neigh and champ the bit. 

* At length when the course begins, and the 

* youthful combatants are divided into classes or 
^ parties, one body retreats, and another pursues 
' without being able to overtake them; while, in 

* another quarter, the pursuers overtake the foe, 

* unhorse them, and pass them many a length. 
^ The elders of the city and the fathers of the 
^ parties, and the rich and the wealthy, come into 
^ the field on horseback to behold the exercises*.' 
One would imagine by what follows, the antient 
liistorian was describing the sports of Ascanius 
and his youthful train on the plains of Sicily: 

Postquam omnem Iseti consessum, oculosque suorum 
Lustravere in equis, &c. 

Now round the ring, before their fathers, ride 
The bojs in all their military pride; 
Till the loud lash resounding from afar 
Gives the glad signal for the mimic war; 
Straight in three bands distinct they break away, 
Divide in order, and their ranks display: 

* Vide Fitz-Stepheiis Descr. Land, translated by an antiquary, 
1772. 46. 7, 8. 
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Swift at the sumnious they return, aud throw 

At once their hostile lances at the foe: 

Thea take a new excursion on the plain; f 

Ilound within round, an endless course maintain; > 

And now advance, and now retreat again; ^ 

AVith well-dissembled rage their rivals dare. 

And please the crowd with images of war. 

Alternate now they turn their backs in flight. 

Now dart their lanceM, and renew the fight; 

Then in a moment from the combat cease. 

Rejoin their sciitter'd bands, and move in peace. Pitt. 

A STANDARD was tlie prize of emulation in the 
s[»orts celebrated on the Rood-eye^: but in the year 
1609 the amusements took a new form; and imder 
the reign of the peaceful James, the youtlifiil cara- 
liers layed aside their mimic war, and began that 
S[)ecies of horaemanship which the romantic philo- 
sopher, lord Ilerhert, thought unworthy of a man 
of honour; 'for,' snys lie, 'the exercise I do not ap- 

* [)rove, is the running of horses, there being much 

* cheating in that kind/ 

Tin: first prizes we hear of, after the suppres- 
sion of the triumpli, were a bell and a bowl, to be 
nni for on St. Geoiye'^ day; which were pro\ided 
in 1G09 by Mr. Robert Amenjy formerly sheriff of 
the city, and were brought down to the Rood-cye 
with great solemnity. This seems to have been 
the origin of the plate given by the city, and annu- 
ally nm for on the same day, to the present time. 
A bell was a common {)rize : a Uttle golden bell 

^ Wliich was won in 157^ hy aXxoYxH MoiUford on Shrove-Tuesdifif 
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was the reward of victory in 1607, at the races 
near York; whence came the proverb for success 
of any kind, to hear the hell. 

At one end of the Rood-eye stands the House o/'Poor-housk. 
Industry; a large and useful building, founded in . 
1757, by money raised by the city on life -annuities, 
for several improvements within its liberties. 
Here the indigent are provided for in a fit manner, 
and to the great ease of the parishes; which 
are reheved from the burden of a numerous poor, 
who are too idle to work, and too proud to enter 
into this comfortable Asylum. Those of the parish 
of Hawarden are also sent liere, by virtue of an 
agreement made between the governors of this 
charity and the overseers of the poor of that pa- 
rish. The inmates contribute by some coarse linen 
manufactures, towards their support. 

A LITTLE beyond this building are the quays, (Juays. 
cranes, warehouses, and other requisites for cai*- 
rying on the naval trade of the city. These ai-e 
opposite to the Water-gate; and have been much 
improved of late years, and the intervening space 
tilled with a neat street. Ships of 350 tons bur- 
den can now reach the quays, where the spring- 
tides rise at a medium fifteen feet : the neap-tides, 
^ight. In the year 1674, this port was in so de- 
plorable a state, and so choaked with sands, that a 
vessel of twenty tons could not arrive here; but 
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the ships were obliged to lie under Neston, ten 
miles distant; wliich gave rise to the assemblage 
of houses called ParkgatCy built on the shore be- 
neath that town. A quay, called the New quay, 
(now in ruins) was erected near this place in the 
beginning* of the seventeenth century, for the 
conveniency of loading and unloading the vessels 
trading with Chester; and the goods were carried 
to and from the city by land. The misfortune of 
the port of Chester at length gave rise to the pros- 
perity of Liverpool^ about this time a very incon- 
siderable place. It now began to discover its own 
advantages of situation; and quickly emerged from 
its despicable state to its present flourishing con- 
dition. 

Nkw Cut. In 1G74, some friend to the former prevaled on 
Mr. Andrew Yarranton, a gentleman extremely 
conversant in the commercial advantages of this 
island, to make a survey of the river Dee and its 
estuary. He drew a plan, formed the project of 
a new channel, a scheme for recovering from the 
sea a large tract of land, and restoring the antient 
navigation even to the present quays : and this he 
got to be presented to the duke of York, the 
patron, at that time, of all useful undertakings. 
He also suggested the idea of a canal frx)m the 
collieries at Astan near Hawarden; which was 

1 Uarleian JfSS. N^ 2(HJ3. 3l>. 
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to drop into this new channel, and &cilitate the 
carriage of coal up to the city"". Future times had 
the advantage of his inventive genius. Both plans 
were brought into execution without any great de- 
viation from Mr. YarrantorCs project. His new 
cut was to end opposite to Flint; the present 
opens opposite to Wepray on this side of Flint. 
Sir John Glynne's httle canal" approaches the Dee, 
about two miles below the city. Mr. Yarraiitan's 
coal canal was to fall into the Dee near to Flint. 

An act of parlement was obtained for the re- 
covering and preserving the navigation of the river, 
for settling the duties on ships, and for the esta- 
blishing two ferries for the conveniency of travel- 
lers into the county of Flint. Other acts were 
passed in the years 1732, 1740, 1743, 1752; 
and the works were begun with vigor. The pro- 
ject was carried on by subscription; and the ad- 
venturers were to be rewarded by the land they 
were empowered to gain on both sides, from 'the 
* white sands or the sea from Chester; and between 
' the coimty of Cheshire, on the north side, and the 
' coimty o£ Flint, on the south side; being sands, 
' soil, and ground not bearing grass.' Party con- 
tests at first filled the subscriptions : zeal for the 
house of Hanover was at that time mixed, in this 

™ Mr. Andrew Vairanton^s Enffland'a Improvements by Sea and 
Land, d'c. 4to, London, 1677. His plan for that of the Dee, is at p. 
192. ^ This canal is no longer used. Ed. 
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city, with zeal for its commercial interest; but 
it was soon discovered to be the "inadness of 
inany^ hut the gain of few. The expences proved 
enormous; multitudes were obliged to sell out at 
above ninety per cent, loss; and, their shares be- 
ing bought by persons of more wealth and fore- 
sight, at length the plan was brought to a consi- 
derable degree of utility; and a fine canal formed, 
guarded by vast banks, in which the river is con- 
fined for the space of ten miles; along which ships of 
three hundred and fifty tons burthen may safely be 
brought up to the quays. Much land has been gained 
from the sea; and good farms now appear in places 
not long since possessed by the unruly element. 

I REMEMBER an almost useless tide flowing 
about the water-tower, the antient channel of the 
Dee passing under Blacon point; and the access 
to the county of Flinty on this side, open only at 
the recess of tides, and annually occasioning the 
loss of multitudes of lives. Two ferries are estab- 
lished at fit places. The lower is the proper 
passage for travellers by Holyhead into the king- 
dom of Ireland; and calls aloud for the aid of a 
turnpike, to render it at all times pervious; or the 
road may be continued to Saltney, along the flat, 
so as to fall into the other turnpike on the marsli. 
Trade. I SHALL now take a short view of the trade*" of 

^ A comparative statement of the trade of Chester in 1786, 1790, 
aud 1806, will be found in the Appendix. £d. 
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this city, as it stood in the years 1771 and 1776. 
I bring the last into sight, in order to shew how- 
far this port has been affected by the commotions 
of oui* Amencan subjects; and oppose it to the 
commerce of 1771, when it appears to have been 
in its meridian, since the restoration of the chan- 
nel. In 1771 were entered inwards 

297 coasting vessels; 19 of which were laden 
with groceries, and other goods from Lon- 
don. 

526 coast ships outwards; of these 23 came 
from the port oi London y and were laden 
here with lead, iron cannon, two thousand 
tons of cheese, and other goods. 

In the same year, 95 vessel were entered in- 
wards jfrom foreign parts; and 216 entered out- 
wards from Ireland, Portitgal, Spain, Italy, and 
America. 

From Norway and the Baltic, are imported 
timber, flax, tallow, hemp, iron, and deals. 

From Legliorn, large quantities of kid and lamb 
skins; which are manufactured by the glovers, 
after being dressed here. This, in fact, is the only 
manufacture which the city can boast of I find, 
that in the reigns of queen Elizabeth, James I. 
and the beginning of that of Charles I. here was a 
vast trade in calves skins. In the first of those 
monopolizing times, the queen grants one Arthur 
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Balsano a licence to export 6000 dickers of leather 
of calves skins, ten dozens to every dicker, for 
seven years, paying five shillings per dicker. 
Janies I, granted to Janies Maxwel esq. a licence 
to export 18,000 dickers, for the same duty, and 
for twenty- one years; and this was afterwards con- 
finned to him by Charles P. This Maxwel was 
one of the 'grooms of the bed-chamber to his 
majesty; and in the preceding reign, by a piece 
of insolence to a gentleman of the inns of court, 
brought on liim the resentment of the English; 
and was obUged to atone for it by making due 
submission. The first grant might be made to him 
by Janies, in amends for the mortifications he had 
undergone. 

From Spain and Portugal are imported great 
quantities of cork, fruit, oil of olives, nuts, harilla 
ashes, and raisins; and several hundred tons of 
wine from Portugal; which last form the greatest 
foreign import of this city. 

While the trade with America was open, fish 
and oil were brought from Newfoundland; and a 
small tmde Wiis carried on with Carolina, 

The exports this year w^ere upwards of 6000 
chaldrons of coal fi-om the Clieshire and Flintshire 
collieries (which he within this port); 1000 tons 
of lead; ;}00 of lead ore; 300 of oak bark; all 

P IJaAeiail MSS, N^ 2(X)4. 4, ."i, l(i. 
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these to foreign parts. Besides 3470 tons of lead, 
and 431 of lead ore, sent coastways; that is, to 
the ports of London and Liverpool ^ vce! nimium 
vicina! for the purpose of re-exportation. 

In 1776, 208 coasting vessels were entered in- 
wards, and 619 outwards. 

166 ships entered inwards from foreign parts, 
including those trading between Dublin and Park- 
gate; and 131 outwards. The following table 
will shew the division of the commerce, at that 

period : 

Inwards. Outwards. 

America, - . - - 2 - 5 

France, --.. — . n 

Flanders, - - - - — - 1 

Holland, - - - - — - 1 

Lxland, - - - - 140 - 104 

Isle of Man, - - - 3 - 4 

Poi^tugal, - - - - 3 - 3 

Spain, 4 - — 

Itcdy, - - . - - 3 - 1 

Norivay, Russia, and I , q i 

Prussia, j 

2877 chaldrons of coal, 1184 tons of lead, and 168 
of lead ore, were sent abroad; but so exhausted 
are our oak-trees, that only 18 tons of bark were 
shipped. 2813 tons of lead, and 431 of lead ore, 
were sent coastways. 
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From the table of entries it appears, that the 
great trade of this city is with Ireland; which re- 
ceives annually from hence (as a magazine) large 
quantities of hops, woollen cloths, woi'sted stu&, 
hosiery, fiistians, Mctiwh^ster goods, cheese, wrought 
iron, iron great guns, hardware, bound and un- 
bound books, carpets, flint glass, wrought silks, 
and great quantities of foreign goods sent from 
London by land, and shipped from this port. 

In return, it imports from Ireland, at the Mid- 
summer and Michaelmas fairs, upwards of 1000 
boxes and packs of hnen cloth, containing 25,000 
pieces at lest: besides 300 boxes or packs im- 
ported into Liverpool, and sent across the Mersey 
to Ince, from whence they are conveyed in carts to 
Chester. These form all together a million of 
yards each fair. This trade began no longer ago 
than the year 1736, in which 449,654 yards were 
imported. The importation continually increased 
till the last year of the late war; from which pe- 
riod it has been on a pai-^. 

Ireland also sends considerable quantities of 
lamb-skins, wool, linen and bay yam, tallow, hides, 

'I Irish Linen imported at Chester. 

Chests. Boxes. Bales. Cases. Parcels. Bund. 

14 988 20 IG « 8 

_ 808 4 — — — 

_ 936 — — — — 

The "By Gk)ods" imported at Liver poot^ or brought from J/an- 
blester, &c. may bo averaged at 60 packs and 740 boxes each year. 
Ed. 



In 


Packs. 


1786 


1684 


1796 


582 


1806 


327 
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butter, feathei^s, and quills, ox bones and hoofe, 
glue, sheep and cat guts; calve- velves, provisions, 
and live cattle. 

The number of ships belonging to this place 
shew the uncommercial genius of its inhabitants ; 
there being only twenty-two in the foreign trade, 
containing in all 1449 tons, and 169 men: and 13 
in the coast trade, whose tonnage is 680 tons, and 
number of men 58: yet the port extends, on the 
Cheshire side of the estuary, as far as the end of 
Wired; and on the Flintshire^ to the Vdr-r^dy or 
the mouth of the Clwyd. This, properly speaking, 
is only a division of the great poit of ChesteVy 
which reaches one way as far as Barmouth in 
Meireoiieddshirey and another way to the ex- 
tremity of Lancashire. In those tracts are several 
other ports, all subordinate to the comptroller of 
Chester; and even Liverpool, in the patent, is 
styled a creek of the i:)^^:. of Chester. 

There was lately a very fair prospect of adding Caxau 
much to the trade of the city, by an inland navi- 
gation, which was begun with great spirit a few 
years ago. It was to run through the county 
beneath Beeston castle, and to terminate neai* 
Middle ivich. Another' branch was to extend to 
Namptwich. One mouth opens into the Dee, 
below the water-tower. A fine bason is formed, 

' This branch is executed, and produces a trifling trade iti conse- 
quence of its communication with the Ellesmere canal. Ed. 
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into which the boats are to descend, by means of 
five successive locks, beneath the northern walls of 
the city, cut in the Hve rock. A few miles of this 
design are completed: but, by an unhappy mis- 
calculation of expence, and by unforeseen difficul- 
ties occuring in the execution, such enormous 
charges were incurred, as to put a stop for the pre- 
sent to all proceedings. The other bmnch, which 
was to extend towards Middlewich, was to end 
within a limited distance from the great canal be- 
tween the Treiit and Mersey navigation. The 
great objects were the salt and cheese trade; and 
coal for the supjiJy of the interior parts of Cheshire 
from the vast colUeries in Staffordshire. Share 
also in the exportation of hard- ware, earthen- ware, 
and all the manufactures of the internal part of 
the kingdom within its reach, might have been 
reasonably expected. 

The idea of a canal along the dead flat between 
Chester and ""Lice has been long since conceived, 
by persons very conversant in the nature of the 
trade of this city. One mouth might have opened 
into the Dee in the place of the present; another 
near Lice, wliich would create a ready intercourse 
with Liverpool, the Weeuer, and the salt-works 
and great dairies on that river; with Warri/igton, 
and with the flourishing town of Manchester, and 

* A design recently carried into effect, and proving of infinits ser* 
vice to the commercial interests of Chester. Ed. 
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a numerous set of places within reach of the Mei'- 
seijy and of the canal belonging to that useful Peer, 
the duke of BridgewateVy to which the greatest of 
our inland navigations is connected. This httle 
cut the city might, and still may, enjoy imenvied, 
unrivalled; and, what is a material consideration, 
the distance is trifling (seven miles*), the expences 
small, and the profits to the undertakers great. 

On leaving the city, I repassed HanhHd^e; and 
at the maypole took the left-hand road, which is a 
continuation of the Roman road from the river. 
The strait direction is the only proof of its anti- 
quity, till it falls into the fields on the left, where 
its track is often distinguishable by certain ridges 
or elevated spots. The farmer also, in digging, 
often falls on adventitious matters; such as gravel, 
and remains of pavements. It points towards 
Eccleston, near which are the reliques of a mount ; 
the site, perhaps, of a small castlet. It passes 
through Eaton park, and crosses the Dee at Old- 
ford. 

The village of Eccleston is prettily seated near Eccleston. 
the DeCy and commands a view of the towers and 
spires of Chester rising above the wooded banks. 
The most extensive prospect is from a bench on 
Eccleston hill, on the road-side; which takes in 
the vast environs of Wales ^ Cheshire y and part of 
ShropsMrCy forming an admirable composition of 

^ According to Bitrdet^s map. 
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rich culti\'ation, bounded by liills of various forms. 

EccLESTOX retains the same name which it had 
at the Conquest. It was held at that time by 
Gilbert dc Venahhs, from Hugh Lupus; before 
that event, by Edwin a freeman. On the demesne 
land were two sei'vants, four villeyns, and a boor, 
a boat and a net. Part of the place afterwards 
fell to the Vcrnons of Kinderton; and finally, by a 
late purchase, was added by the family of the 
GrosvcHors to their antient property in this parish. 
The church is a rectoiy dedicated to St. Jlcnv/. 

i:at<jn. a little farther is Eaton, or the hamlet on the 

water; a name the most common of any in Eny- 
hnid. At the Conquest, here was a fishery, which 
employed six fishermen, and yielded a thousand 
siilmon. This fishery has long smce ceased; but 
during its existence, the minister of Eccleston 
clamed tlie twentieth fish. The" seat of the 
antient family of the Grosvcnors lies in this town- 
shi]); a brick house built about the latter end of 
the seventeenth century. The Grosvcnors came 
in with the Conqueror, and took their name from 
the ofiice they held in the Nonnan court, that of 
ffrand huntsman. Their first settlement in this 

o 

" IJaton Hall has been recently rebuilt bv Robert Earl (Jrasve»ior, 
ill the richest stilo of dot hie architecture, after the designs of the 
ingenious Mr. Pordcii, The munilicence of that worthy nobleman, 
and the skill of the same architect, have been shewa in the erection 
of a new imrish church at E''ch;itr,t}. Kn. 
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county was Over LostocJc, bestowed by Hugh 
Lupus on his great nephew Robert le Grosvenour. 
Is 1234, Richard le Grosvenour purchased and 
fixed his seat at Hulme: but in the reign of 
Henry VI. by the marriage of Raiolin or Ralph 
Grosvenour with Joan daughter of John Eaton of 
Eaton, esq. it was transferred to this place. 
While chivalry was the passion of the times, few 
families shone in so distinguished a manner : none 
shewed equal spirit in vindicating their right to 
their honors. Witness the famous cause between 
Sir Robert le Grosvenour with Su' Richard le 
ScropCy plaintiff, about a coat of arms, azure one 
bendy or; tried before the high constable and high 
marshal of England, in the reign of Richard II. 
which lasted three years. Kings, princes of the 
blood, and most of the nobility, bore witness in 
this important affair. The sentence was conciliat- 
ing, that both parties should bear the same arms; 
but the Grosvenours avec une bordure d' argent. 
Sir Robert resents it; appeals to the king. The 
judgment is confirmed: the choice is left to the 
defendant, either to use the bordure, or to bear the 
arms of their relations, the antient earls of Chester, 
azure a gerbe dJor. He rejected the mortifying 
distinction, and chose the gerbe; which is the 
family coat to this day. 

Cross the Dee at Eaton-boat, leaving on the 

right Oldford bridge; a neat structure, forming Oldford. 
VOL. I. s 
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another communication between the two parts of 
the hundred of Broxton; which at the time of the 
Conquest, bore the name of Dudestan hundred. 

After riding along a dirty flat country, reach 
TARx. Farn, or Farndon; a small town on the Dee^ called 
in Doomsday book Ferenton. The church \\-as 
burnt by the parlement army in 1645, during the 
siege of Holt castle ; and re-built after the cessation 
of the war. In one window, over the pew of the 
respectable family o^BariistoUy is some very beauti- 
ful painted glass, of a commander in his tent, 'wdth a 
truncheon in his hand, surrounded with the militaiy 
instruments in use during the reign of Charles L 
Around these are sixteen elegant figures of differ- 
ent ranks of soldiery, as low as the dnunmer, with 
their respective badges. Over the heads of tlie 
officers are coats of arms; over that of the com- 
mander are those of Gamul; and seem intended 
to preserve the memory of Sir Francis Gamut 
baronet, the active mayor of Cliester during the 
civil wars. Over the heads of three others are the 
arms of the Grosvenors, the Mainwariiigs, aiid the 
Barndistons; three loyalists, who served in the 
same cause: Roger Grosvenor; Sir William Main- 
loaring, who was slain in defence of Chester; and 
William Barndiston of Chirton, esq. who died in 
1664. 

This town is separated from 
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by an antient stone bridge of ten arches, with the 
vestiges of a guard-house in the middle; the date, 
1345, was preserved, till very lately, on a stone 
over the arch called the Lady's arch. Holt, holt. 
another small town, stands on an eminence on the 
Welsh side, an antient borough and corporation, 
consisting of a mayor, two bailiflfe, and a coroner. 
The inhabitants, with those of Ruthin and Denbigh, 
enjoy the privelege of contributing towards sending 
a burgess to parlement. This town was incorpo- 
rated by charter, granted by Thomas earl of Aran" Chahter. 
del, dated from his castle of Lyons 1410. The 
grant is very partial, running in this form, To the 
burgesses of our town, and to their heirs and suc- 
cessors, being Englishmen. This might arise from 
the hatred of the lord marchers to the Welsh, on 
account of the insurrection of Glyndwr, at that 
time scarcely suppressed. This instilled into the 
inhabitants a spirit, retained, perhaps, to this mo- 
ment; for within these few years they were the most 
irascible and pugnacious of all the neighbourhood. 

This town is in the parish of Gresford, but in the 
diocese of Chester. It is the only appertenance 
remaining on this side of the Dee, of the vast grant 
made by Edward the Confessor to that see, of all 
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the land on the other side of the river; which he 
fii-st gave and then took from our prince Orrt(fft/dd 
(tp LIcwelj/n\ The church is a very liandsome 
building; yet no more than a chapel to the former: 
it is in the gift of the dean and chapter of Win- 
chester, and has its i>arish officera like other places. 
On the font are the arms of the Warrens; in a 
window, tliose of the Stanleys, former owners of 
the place. 

Castle. TiiE poor reliques of the castle are seated close 
to the river; and are insulated by a vast foss cut 
through iL deep bed of soft red stone; which seems 
originally to ha\e been thus quarried for the build- 
ing of the castle. This fortress consisted of five 
bastions, and tlie work cut into that form, to serve 
as a base t<> a.s many towei-s. An antient survey 
I met with in the Museum, among the Harleiau 
MSS. taken in 1(520 by John Norden, when it 
was entire, will give a true idea of this curious 
stnicture. It had been defended in three parts by 
the great chasm formed by the quarry; on the 
fourth by the Dee, into which jutted a great quay, 
still t<3 be seen in verj* diy seasons; for it has long 
shice been covered bv the encroachment of the 
river. 

Orkunally tliis place had been a small outpost 
to Deca. Slopes, and other now almost . obselete 

* Ihomsdai/ Book in Leicester , 405. 
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into which the boats are to descend, by noieans of 
five successive locks, beneath the northern walls of 
the city, cut in the live rock. A few miles of this 
design are completed: but, by an unhappy mis- 
calculation of expence, and by unforeseen difficul- 
ties occuring in the execution, such enormous 
charges were incurred, as to put a stop for the pre- 
sent to all proceedings. The other branch, which 
was to extend towards Middlewich, was to end 
within a Hmited distance from the great canal be- 
tween the Treiit and Mersey navigation. The 
great objects were the salt and cheese trade; and 
coal for the supply of the interior parts of Cheshire 
from the vast collieries in Staffordshire. Share 
also in the exportation of hard- ware, earthen- ware, 
and all the manufactures of the internal part of 
the kingdom within its reach, might have been 
reasonably expected. 

The idea of a canal along the dead flat between 
Chester and ""Lice has been long since conceived, 
by persons very conversant in the nature of the 
trade of this city. One mouth might have opened 
into the Dee in the place of the present; another 
near Ince^ which would create a ready intercourse 
with Liverpool^ the Weever, and the salt-works 
and great dairies on that river; with Warrington^ 
and with the flourishing town of Manchester, and 

* A design recently carried into effect, and proving of Infiaits ser- 
vice to the commercial interests of Chester, £d. 
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works, may be seen near the castle, and on the 
opposite side of the water; and coins have been 
found here, that put the matter out of doubt. I 
have seen some of Antoninus, Galienics, Constan- 
tinus, and Constantius. I conjecture that the 
Roman name had been Castra Legionis, and the 
Welsh, Castell Lleon, or the castle of the legion; 
because it was garrisoned by a detachment of the 
legion stationed at Chester. The English bor- 
derers might easily mistake Lleon for the plural of 
Llew, which signifies a lion, and so call it the ccistle 
of Lions; as we find it styled when it came into 
possession of earl Warren and his successors. 

This country formed part of Powysland; which, Powysland. 
when entire, reached in a strait line from Braxton 
liills in Cheshire, southerly to Pengwern Powys, or 
Shrewsbury, including a large tract in both these 
<x>unties; from thence through the eastern limits 
of Montgomeryshire, comprehending all that coun- 
ty, part of Radnorshire and Brecknockshire; then 
turning northward, including the cwmmwds of 
Mowddwy, Edeimion, and Glyndyfrdwy, Meirion- 
■eddshire, and (ciicuiting part of Denbighshire) 
came along part of the Clwydian hills, to the sum- 
mit of Moel'/amma, including all Denbighshire, 
•excepting those parts which at present constitute 
the lordships of Denbigh and Ruthin; from hence, 
taking a south-easterly direction to Broxton hills, 
.asserted its right to Molesdale, Hopedale, and 
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Maelor, in Flintshire. I have before taken notice, 
that Offd^Q encroachment was but temporaiy, and 
of short duration, I must ferther observe, that in 
the article of pacification' between Henry IIL and 
our last prince LlewelyUy the limits of the princi- 
pality experienced but a very small diminution 
from what it was in Offa's time, when it was 
agreed, that the Dee should be the boundary from 
Wiral to Castnua Leonuviy or Holt; and from 
thence in a direct line to Pengioern Powys. 

It was, perhaps, of much greater extent under 
the reign of Brochwel Ysgythrog, who was defeated 
by the Saxons at the battle of Chester. After this 
event, the borders became a scene of rapine ; the 
Welsh and the Mercians alternately making the 
most terrible inroads into each other's dominions',, 
till the time of Offh; who passing the Severn with 
a mighty force, exi)elled the Britons from their 
fruitful seats on the plains, and reduced the king- 
dom of Powys to the western side of the celebra- 
ted ditch still known by liLs name. The princes of 
Poinjs were then constrained to quit their antient 
residence at Pengwern, or Shrewsbury, and re- 
move it to one not less fertile, to Mathraval, in 
the beautiful vale of Meivod. From this period, 
their kingdom was called indifferently, that of 
PotrySy or of MathravaL The plains of Shropshire 

y PoiceFti notes on Oirdld, Itin, Catnbr, lib. ii. c. 11. p. 875. 
■ Bed.e IlUt. lib. ii. c. 2. p. 80. Scuc. C/ir, 25. 
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became a confirmed part of the Mercian kingdom. 
The tranS'Sahrine portion of Gloxicestei^shire and 
Worcestei'shire, and the county of Hereford, sub- 
mitted to the yoke; but, after some time, the 
tract which forms the country above Croes Osivallt, 
or Oswestry y and the two Maelors Cymraeg or the 
present Broinfield, and Saesiieg or the present 
Flintshire Maelar, with many other Ctommwds, 
relapsed to its natural masters. Such was its 
state till 843, the reign of Roderic the Great 
prince of all Wcdes; who, in his mother's right, 
possessed North Wcdes; in that of his wife. South 
Wales; and by that of his grand-mother Nest, sis- 
ter and heiress to Congen ap Cadell king of Poivys, 
he added Powy stand to his dominions*. He, ac- 
cording to the destructive custom of gavelkind, 
divided his principality among his children; to 
Aiiavawd he gave North Wales; to Cadell^ 
South Wales ; to Merfyn^ Powysland. Each 
wore a Talaith or diadem of gold, beset with pre- 
cious stones; whence they were styled Y Tri 
Tywysog Taleithiogy or the three crowned princes. 
After the death of Merfyn, Cadell usurped the 
portion of liis brother. His eldest son, Howel 
Dda, or the Good, in 940, again united all Wales 
into one government. He left four sons, who di- 
vided SoiUh Wales and Powys between them; 
while North Wales was assumed, in 948, by Jevaf 

• Poxcd^ 35. 
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and JagOy sons to his predecessor Eduxd VoeL 
The confusion that ensued on this occasion^ pre- 
vents me from saying any thing with certainty, till 
Bledihjn ctp Cyiifyn, who ruled Wales at the time 
of the Conquest, re-united the kingdoms of North 
Wales and Powys. The succession to the prin- 
cipality passed away from his children ; but Pouys- 
land devolved to his sons; which came at length 
entire to Mcredydd, the eldest born, after the con- 
tentions and slaughter usual on such partitions\ 

Meredydd made the division which finally 
destroyed the power of this once potent kingdom. 
To his eldest son Madoc, he gave the part which 
bore afterwards the name o^ Powys Fadoc: to Gryf- 
fyddy the portion which was called Gwenwynwyif. 

I LEAVE to a future disquisition, the account of 
the remaining parts oi Powysland. I shall only 
trace the succession of the first, which belongs 
mora particularly to my subject. Powys Fadoo 
consisted, according to the division of the times, of 
five Cantrefs or hundred townsliips; and these 
were subdivided into fifteen Cwmmwds. 

i Dinmael\ Denhightkire. 

Caxtuep y Barwn. < Edeifrnioiiy Merionethshire, 

( Glf/ndtffrdwtff Ibid. 

C Tale, or Jdl, Denbighshire, 

C A X T R E F Y R 11 1 w , < Ystrod Alun, or Mold, FliiUshire, 

( Hope, Ibid. 

^ Powd, notes upon (ilfald, Ititi. CamW, lib. ii. c, 12. 

*• Po(rely-2U. 

^ /Jangtan DiumacI, Ccrreg y Druidion, &c. 
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Merffordd^ in FluUshire. 



( Jfaelor Saesneg, Flintshire, 

( CroeS'Vaen. and ) • n » • i j • 

I /7T ^ iir />; . 7 / in Denbighshire. 

CAN TREF i RBI. RED, . ^ Qswollt, OV Os- ( ^j ^ , . 

( westru, \ Shropshire. 

iMochnant - U- Rliaiadr, \ 
Kyidlaeth, &c. \ DenhighsfUre. 

Nan heudwij, ) 

WhiCtington, Shropshire. 

Modoc married Sitsannah, daughter of Gryffydd 
ap Cynan prince of North WaleSy by whom he had 
two sons; Gryffydd Maelor, and Owen ap Modoc. 
To the first he gave the two Maelors, Yale, Hope- 
dale, and Nan heudwy, and Mochnant U Rhaiadr, 
&c.: to Owen, the land of Mechain Is-coed: and, 
to his natural son Owen Brogyntyn, a young man 
of great merit, Edeyrnion and Dinmael''. Gryf- 
fydd married Angharad, the daughter of Owen 
Gwyneddy and had one son named Modoc, in whom 
the inheritance remained entire. 

We now hasten to the end of the line. Modoc 
had only one son, Gryffydd, commonly called 
lord of Dinos Brdn, because he made that fortress 
his chief residence. He unfortunately became 
enamoured of Emma, an English lady, daughter 
of James lord Aicdley: who alienating his affec- 
tions from his country, made him one instrument 
of its subjection, and of the destruction of his own 

• Pawel, 211. 
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family. He took part with Henry HI. and Ed- 
ivard I. against his natural prince. The resentment 
of his countrymen was raised against him; and he 
was obliged to confine himself in his castle ofDinas 
Bran, where probably grief and shame put an end 
to his life. He left four children, Modoc, Zdewelyn, 
Gvfifft/dd, and Owen. Historians' have been mis- 
taken, in supposing that the two first had been mur- 
dered in their childhood, for the sake of their estates, 
by John eai'l Warren, and Rogefr son of lord Marti- 
nu*r of Wigmore. But it appears that they were 
arrived at the state of manhood before the death 
of then' father, which happened in 1270. We find 
all the four sons witnesses to the settlement made 
by Grf/fff/dd on their mother Emma; and after 
his death, we find the four joining in a renewal 
and confirmation of their father's settlement, and 
in making to it considerable additions*; all which 
could not have been the acts of infants. The 
children who were murdered, were the sons of 
Mad<fc, eldest son of Gryffijdd. Edward I. had 
given the guardianship of one (who was to have 
liad for his sliare the lordship of Bromfield and 
Yale, the castle of Dinas Brdn, and the reversion 
of Maelor Saesnerj, after the death of his mother) 
to John earl Warren; and of the other (who was 

' Poird, 212. 
^ These settlonients I fouad among the manuscripts which Sir 
Jnhii Sebright was so obliging as to lend to uie. 
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to have possessed the lordships of Chirk and Nan- 
hetcdwy) to Roger Mortimer, son of lord Mortimer, 
of Wigniore. These lords soon conspired to free 
themselves from their charge, and possess them- 
selves of their estates : and accordingly caused the 
poor children to be drowned under Holt bridge. 
This I discovered in a manuscript, communicated 
to me by the Reverend John Price, keeper of the 
Bodleian library. Before that, the manner of their 
deaths was current in the country, under the fable 
of two young fairies, who had been destroyed in 
that manner, and in the same place; but the foun- 
dation of the tale was, till very lately, totally lost. 

Having now brought the succession to the re- 
quired period, I shall only say, that Grijjfydd, the 
third son, was suffered to enjoy his portion of 
Glyndijfrdwij; from whom sprung Owen, the great 
avenger of the wrongs of his family : and the fourth 
son, Owen, received for his share, Cynllaeth. This af- 
terwards devolved to Gi*yffydd, father ofGlyndivr, 

The barbarity of the two guardians, so far from 
being punished by theu* master, was rewarded. 
Warren had the grant of Dinas Bran and all 
Bromjield confirmed to him, dated from Rhudd- 
land, October 7th, 1281^; Mortimer, that of Chirh 
The former began immediately to secure his ill- 
gotten possessions by building Holt Castle; but 

*» Ayloff's IlotiiU Wallia!, 81. 
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dying, left the finishing of it to his son William. 
Before this grant, a family of the name of JEfoft, 
held this place; I suppose under its lord para- 
mount. Those estates continued in the &mily till 
1347, when, on the death of John earl Warreny 
they devolved to Edward Fitzcdan earl of Arun- 
cZe?, in right of his wife Alice ^ sister to the former. 
Warren had been divorced from his wife Joan de 
Bactrs, and had obtained from Edward II. a 
grant of liis Welsh estates, and othera in Surrey 
and Sussex, in favor of John and TlwinaSy his sons 
by Maud de Nereford, to whom he had been con- 
tracted before his marriage with Joan. These 
children, probably, died without issue; the estates 
reverting, as he had in such a case provided, to his 
own right heirs*. 

These estates continued with the Fitzalans 
during three generations. Richard 11. probably 
seized on them after the execution of Richard earl 
oi Arundel; for we find that unhappy prince had 
lodged in Holt Castle, during his Irish expedition, 
jewels to the value of two hundred thousand marks, 
and a hundred thousand marks in coin''; which, 
with the fortress, were delivered to Boliiigbroke, 
previous to the deposition of Richard. Thoma-% 
the son of Ricluird, was restored in blood in the 
following reign. He died in 1416, without issue; 
and his unsettled estates fell to his sisters, Eliza- 

* Dujdays Buron, i. b2. ^ Ilolin^ied. 
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hcth, who had married Thomas Mowhvay duke of 
Norfolky but then wife to Sir Gerard Usefleet; and 
Joan, who had married William Beauchamp lord of 
Abergavenny, This occasioned a further division 
of these estates. Joan's share fell again, by a 
daughter, to Nevil lord Abergavenny; after which, 
I lose sight of the succession till the reign of Henry 
VII. when that prince made a grant of them to 
Sir William Stanley. On his execution, Henry 
not only resumed the lordship, but seized on his 
vast effects; and found in Holt Castle, in money 
and plate, forty thousand marks, besides jewels, 
liousehold goods, and cattle on his ground \ 

Henry VIII. bestowed this lordship on liis 
natural son Henry Fitzroy duke of Richmond; and 
had possession given him at its capital of Holt, in 
1534, by the duke of Norfolk and others™. He 
enjoyed his honor but a short time, dying at the 
age of seventeen, in the year 153G. 

In the following reign, I find it in possession of 
Thomas Seymour lord admiral, and turbulent bro- 
ther to the protector Somerset. He made the 
fortress at Holt subservient to his ambitious de- 
signs; and formed there a great magazine of war- 
like stores ^ His deserved but illegal execution 
again flung Bromjield into possession of the 
crown. 

The great earl of Leicester was in possession 

^Leicester, 371. "* King, ii. 195. ° Dugdale's Baron, ii. 368. 
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of Chirk; and probably, of the whole lordsliip of 
Bromjield. 

In 1G43, Holt Castle was in the hands of the 
crown ; but in that year was seized for the use of 
the parlement, by Sir William Brereton and Sir 
Thomas Midclleton\ The royalists recovered the 
possession. In February 1G45-6, it was closely 
besieged by major-general Mytton^^ and vigorously 
defended by the governor, Sir Richard Lloyd of 
Eccliisham near Wrexliamy till the beginning of 
April y when it was surrendered, on articles, to 
colonel Pope, in the absence of the major-general, 
according to agreement. The governor having 
permission to go beyond sea, with three hundred 
pounds; and his lady, to enjoy his lands, being 
three hundi-ed pounds a year^ Immediately after 
the parlement got possession, it was ordered to be 
demolished. 

The lordship is at present in the crown, under 
the direction of the steward of Bronifield and Yale; 
an office in his majesty's disposal: but a grant of 
the minerals (the far more valuable part) was 
made to the Grosveiior family in the reign of 
Charles I. subject to the annual payment of twenty 
shillings. An attempt was made by king WiUiann 
to alienate these important domains in favor of the 

o Whitelock, 11, Idem, 192. 201. 
» Drake's Parlem. Hist xiv. 056. « Wliitdocky 231. 
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earl of Portland, and his heirs for ever ; but on a 
vigorous representation of the illegality, and par- 
ticularly on the noble speech' of Robert Price 
esq. afterwards baron of the exchequer, his ma- 
jesty thought fit to withdraw the grant already 
made out in the treasury. The whole rents at 
that time resulting to the crown, amounted only to 
a thousand a year, besides mises, reliefs, and other 
contingent profits. The mise was, in WcdcSy a 
customary present made to the prince on liis 
accession, in old times, in cattle or corn; but after 
its conquest, changed into money. It amounted 
to about five thousand pounds. It was payed 
thrice in the time of James I. ; first, at his coming 
to the crown; secondly, on the creation of his son 
Henry, prince of Wales; thirdly, on the creation 
of Charles. Elizabeth, ever attentive to her pre- 
rogatives, clamed the mise on her accession, in 
November 1558. She appointed a commission 
for the receit; but met with opposition in the town 
of Caermarthen, by the inhabitants, who alledged, 
tliat greater sums had been raised in their county, 
in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
than was answered to the prince. Several were 
imprisoned for their resistance, but afterwards 
released; and on their petition a compromise was 
made, that whenever a subsidy was gi'anted to the 

' Bi'UtsIi Diojr, vii. app. 141. 
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prince, no mise should be given; and the reverse 
Avlien a niise was received". 

On leaving Ilolty I returned over the bridge; 
and passing along a portion of 

CHESHIRE, 

in a flat coinitry, with a pleasing view of the 
Jiroxton hills on the left, I reached the site of 
Sliocklacli castle. Tliis, with great part of the an- 
tient hundred of Dudestan, was held after the 
Coui^uest by Robert Fitzh ugh, from Hxigh Lupus. 
It belonged to the barony of Mcdpas; but on the 
division of it, one part came to John dc Sutton 
baron of Dudlct/, the other to Urieii de Sancto 
Pc'tro. It was held of queen Elizabeth, as of her 
manor of East Greemvlch. Nothing, excepting a 
foss, marks the place of this fortress. On the op- 
posite side of the road is a vast mount, probably 
of far greater antiquity than the castle; and ex- 
ploratory, commanding a great view around. By 
the name of Stvetton, a neighbouring place, I con- 
jecture that a Roman road went this way; but my 
time did not permit me to search after it. 

At a small distance from Shocklach castle, I en- 
tered Maelor Saesneg, a hundred of 

* Slrt/pe's Aniuils, i. — Iiitroduction p. 14. ho says, that com and 
wine, to support the prince's family, on his accession were origiDallj 
given. 
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FLINTSHIRE, 

disjoined from the rest of the county. At the 
time of the making of the Doomsday book, the 
lands about Worthenburi/y Overton^ and Bettisjield 
or the present parish of Hanmei\ belonged to the 
hundred of Dvdestan. But long before the form- 
ing of the new hundreds, which, according to Sir 
Peter Leicester^ did not happen much later than 
the reign of Edward III. it is certain these places 
reverted to the descendants of the princes of 
Powys. It seems as if it acquired the name of 
Saesneg, from its having been the jointure of 
Emma, widow of Gryffydd ap Madoc, who was an 
Englishwoman. It consists of these parishes; 
Worthenburi/, Bangor, Hanmer, and the chapelry 
of Overton, on this side of the Dee; of Erhistock 
on the other side, opposite to Overton; and of Hope 
in the other portion of the county of Flint\ Part 
only of Erhistock is in Flintshire; the rest in Den- 
highshire. Besides these parishes, are several spots 
that belong to this hundred, insulated by the last 
coimty, which form nearly a connection between 
this and the other part of the hundred. The chain 
is supposed to have been once entire ; but many of 
the links were often fields, which (by reason of 

* Parts in the other parishes are, Is-cocd in Malpas, Penley in 
Ellesmere, and Bodidris in lAanarnion, 
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prince, no mise should be given; and the reverse 
when a mise was received". 

On leaving Holt, I returned over the bridge; 
and passing along a portion of 

CHESHIRE, 

in a flat country, with a pleasing view of the 
Broxton hills on the left, I reached the site of 
Shocklnck castle. This, with great part of the an- 
tient hundred of Dudestan, w^as held after the 
Coniiuest by Robert Fltzhugh, from Hugh Lupus. 
It belonged to the barony of Malpas; but on the 
division of it, one part came to John d<* Sutton 
baron of Dudlen, the other to Unen de Sancto 
Petro. It was held of queen Elizabeth, as of her 
manor of East Greemcich. Nothing, excepting a 
foss, marks the place of this fortress. On the op- 
posite side of the road is a vast mount, probably 
of far greater antiquity than the castle; and ex- 
ploratory, commanding a great view around. By 
the name of Stretton, a neighbouring place, I con- 
jecture that a Roman road went this way; but my 
time did not peimit me to search after it. 

At a small distance from Shocklach castle, I en- 
tered Maelor Saesneg, a hundred of 

■ 

■ Strype'% Annals, i. — liitroduction p. 14. ho says, that com and 
wine, to support the princo s family, on his accession were origiDally 
given. 
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FLINTSHIRE, 

disjoined from the rest of the county. At the 
time of the making of the Doomsday book, the 
lands about Worthenburyy Overton, and Bettisjield 
or the present parish of Hanmei\ belonged to the 
hundred oi Dudestan. But long before the form- 
ing of the new hundreds, which, according to Sir 
Peter Leicester, did not happen much later than 
the reign of Edward III. it is certain these places 
reverted to the descendants of the princes of 
Powys, It seems as if it acquired the name of 
Saesneg, from its having been the jointure of 
Emma, widow of Gryffydd ap Madoc, who was an 
Englishwoman. It consists of these parishes; 
Worthenhury, Bangor, Hanmer, and the chapelry 
of Overton, on this side of the Dee; of Erhistock 
on the other side, opposite to Overton; and of Hope 
in the other portion of the county of Fl{nt\ Part 
only oi Erhistock is in Flintshire; the rest in Den- 
bigJishire. Besides these parishes, are several spots 
that belong to this himdred, insulated by the last 
coimty, which form nearly a connection between 
this and the other part of the hundred. The chain 
is supposed to have been once entire ; but many of 
the links were often fields, which (by reason of 

* Parts in the other parishes are, Is-coed in Malpas, Penley in 
Bllesmere, and BodidrU in Lianarnuni. 
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prince, no mise should be given; and the reverse 
Avlien a mise was received". 

On leaving IloUy I returned over the bridge; 
and passing along a portion of 

CHESHIRE, 

in a flat country, with a pleasing view of the 
Bvoxton hills on the left, I reached the site of 
Shocklach castle. This, with great part of the an- 
tient hundred of Dudestan, was held after the 
Conquest by Robert Fitzhugh, from Hugh Lupus. 
It belonged to the barony of Malpas; but on the 
division of it, one part came to John dc Sutton 
baron of Dudlei/, the other to Urieii de Saticto 
Petro. It was held of queen Mizaheth, as of her 
manor of East Greemvich. Nothing, excepting a 
foss, marks the place of this fortress. On the op- 
posite side of the road is a vast mount, probably 
of far greater antiquity than the castle; and ex- 
ploratory, commanding a gi'eat view around. By 
the name of St ret ton, a neighbouring place, I con- 
jecture that a Roman road went this way; but my 
time did not permit me to search after it. 

At a small distance from Shocklach castle, I en- 
tered Maelor Saesneg, a hundred of 

■ Stri/pe*B Amuils, i. — Introduction p. 14. ho says, that com anfl 
wiiie, to support the prince's family, on his accession were origioally 
given. 
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disjoined from the rest of the county. At the 
time of the making of the Doomsday book, the 
lands about Worthenhuri/y Overton, and Bettisfield 
or the present parish of Hanmei\ belonged to the 
hundred of Dmiestan. But long before the form- 
ing of the new hundreds, which, according to Sir 
Peter Leicester, did not happen much later than 
the reign of Edward III. it is certain these places 
reverted to the descendants of the princes of 
Powys. It seems as if it acquired the name of 
Saesneg, from its having been the jointure of 
Emma, widow of Gryffydd ap Madoc, who was an 
Englishwoman. It consists of these parishes; 
Worthenhury, Bangor, Hanmer, and the chapelry 
of Overton, on this side of the Dee; of Erhistock 
on the other side, opposite to Overton; and of Hope 
in the other portion of the county of Flint\ Part 
only of Erhistock is in Flintshire; the rest in Den- 
bighshire. Besides these parishes, are several spots 
that belong to this hundred, insulated by the last 
coimty, which form nearly a connection between 
this and the other part of the hundred. The chain 
is supposed to have been once entire ; but many of 
the links were often fields, which (by reason of 

* Parts in the other parishes are, h-coed in Malpas, PeiHey in 
Ellesmere, and Bodidris in lAanarmon, 
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their smallness) were neglected and lost. One of 
the townships, Dutton^ in Holt parish, is known to 
have belonged to thLs hundred; as that of Ahca- 
hury Fechan^ in that of Wrexham^ does at present 
Osloj and Mer(ford, the last in the parish of Gres- 
ford, were, by the 33d of Henry VIIL added to 
Flintshire y and assist to continue the chain towards 
HopCy the distant portion of this hundred. Tliese 
were but recently made parts of Flintshire, in 
comparison of the rest of Maelor Saesneg; whicli 
was declared to constitute part of the county by 
Edward I. in the Statntuin Wallice. 

The lordship or superiority of the hundred was 
granted (I believe) by Henry IV. to Sir John 
Stanley knight, and continued m his family till 
the 41st o{ Elizabeth; when William earl of Derby 
devised it to Sir RaiuUe Brereton; and it has since 
devolved to Sir Thonias Hanmer baronet, and 
Philip Lloyd Fletcher esquire. 

This part oi Flintshire is under the same go- 
vernment as the rest; excepting the obligation of 
attending the county courts, which is dispensed 
with by reason of its distance from the towns 
where they are held. It has also occasionally a 
coroner of its own; but eligible by the county at 
large. 

The limit between this part of the hundred and 
Cheshire is Flannen Brook: about a mile beyond 
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is the village and church of Worthenhury; the 
last, a new, and neat brick building, defeated to 
St. Deiniol; a rectory taken out of Baiigor, and 
made a separate parish by an act of the second of 
William and Mary; in the presentation of the 
family of Emral. The name in the Doomsday 
book is Hardiiigberie; before the Conquest held 
by earl Edwin. 

I TOOK up my quarters at Broughton; a vene- Broughton. 
rable wooden house, in possession of my respected 
kinsman Peter Davies esq. in right of his lady, 
eldest surviving sister to the late Broughton White- 
hall esq. The Whitehalls were originally of Staf- 
fordshire; but settled here in 1663, by virtue of 
a man'iage between Rowland Whitehall ^nd. Eliza- 
beth daughter oi John Broughton. The Brough- 
tons derived themselves from the gi'eat Welsh stock 
Tudor Trevor^ earl of Hereford^ and assumed their 
name from this place, in the reign of Henry VII. 

At the back of this house lies the noted com- 
mon of Tlireap-ivood, from time immemorial a ^^^p" 
place of refuge for the frail fair, who make here 
a transient abode, clandestinely to be freed from 
the consequences of illicit love. Numbers of 
houses are scattered over the common for their re- 
ception. This tract, till of late years, had the 
ill-fortune to be extra-parochial; at first, either 
because it was in the hands of irreligious or care- 
less owners, or being situated in a forest or desert 
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])laces'", never was united to any parifibu The in- 
habitants, therefore, considered themselves as be- 
yond the reach of law, resisted all government, 
and even opposed the excise laws, till they were 
forced to submit; but not without bloodshed on 
the occasion. The very name of the place speaks 
the manners of the dwellers. Threap-tvood, deriv- 
ed from the Anglo-Saxon Threapiaiiy to threap (a 
word still in use), signifying to persist in a feet or 
argument, be it right or wrong. It is seated be- 
tween the parishes of Malpas, Hanme}\ and Wor- 
thnihnry; but belonged to none, till it was, by 
the late militia acts, decreed to be in the last, for 
the ])urpose of the mihtia only; but by the mutiny 
act it is annexed to the parish of Malpaa. Still 
doubts arise about the execution of several laws 
within this precinct. It is to be hoped, that the 
legislature will take an opportunity of rendering 
the magisterial power as vaUd here as in other 
places ; especially when it is to be considered, that 
there are to the amount of two hundred and sixty- 
seven inhabitants, who want instruction in the 
doctrine of universal submission to law. 
Hanmer. From Broughton I made an excursion to JBau- 
mer^y distant about five or six miles: passed over 

^ Black.stone, 4to, i. 113. 
* Not far from Hanmcr is hcoeJ, long the seat of the Ro^Iona 
(dow extinct ia the male line) sprung from Richard Roydon^ of Kent, 
who came into Bromfidd with the commissioners of lord AbergO' 
venni/y lord of the moiety of Broro^ffeld, '20th. Henry VI. 
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part of Threap' wood; and observed in the inclo- 
sinres some venerable oaks, the remains of the 
antient forest. Cross Sarn-bridge, over the Wich- 
hrooky which rises about two miles above, in part 
of the parish of Malpas, but in the county of Flinty 
near the Wiches; where are brine-springs and 
salt-works. Reach a house called Willington' 
<:ross. The country, which hitherto had been \m- 
commonly wet and dirty, now changes to a sandy 
soil; and becomes broken into small risings. The 
part about the little town of Hanmer is extremely 
beautifiil; varied with a lake of fifty acres, bounded 
on all sides with small cultivated eminencies, 
embellished with woods. The town, church, and 
the chief seat of the family of the Hanvwrs, a 
modem brick house, adorn one part; and on the 
opposite side of the water, on the site of the old 
house of Gredingtoriy another seat is projected by 
that eminent lawyer Lloyd Kenyon esquire ^ who 
is descended paternally from an antient family in 

> This distiDguished character was created a peer of GrecU Britain 
m 1788, and in the same year was appointed Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench, the duties of which important office he dischat^ged in 
times of trouble and difficulty with unrivalled firmness, integrity, 
and abilities. — A friend to the rights of the crown and the liberties 
of the people, he was never biassed by the politics of the day, or 
allowed attachment to a party to direct his judgment. — The stem 
supporter of morality, his decisions may be said in some degree to 
have influenced the manners of the age : he repressed vice if he could 
not subdue it A large mansion has recently been erected at Ore- 
dington, by his son and successor. Ed. 
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Liuicashire; and by his mother, fix>m the Llot/'h 
of Brt/n^ of the house of Tador Trevor. 

The church is a very handsome embattled 
buildinj;-, of the reign of Henry VIL in whose 
time numbers of churches were re-built after the 
long desolation of civil war. The roof is of wood : 
that of the Fenns chapel, and of the north aile, are 
divided into small squares, and carved in a most 
elegant style. In the windows of the former was 
some painted glass, with dates, expressing the time 
of its being made, at the cost of the Jffaurners, 
who had the presentation of the vicarage granted 
to them by the abby of IIa(/hmo7i^ near Shretcs- 
hfTi/, in 1424. Here is a neat tablet with a fe- 
male figme kneeling and leaning on a sarcophaga^^ 
erected by Penn Ciirzon esq. and his sisters, in 
memory of their grandmother widow of IVtlliam. 
Hcuinvr esq. who died Oct. 2, 1777, fet 77. In the 
church-yard, within some iron ndls, repose XmAv* 
and Catltcrine Llot/d of the Bryn^ who lived man 
and wife sixty-eight years. 

In the Hanmer chapel are two munil monu- 
ments in memory of two most distinguished person- 
ages; both the mscriptions are in Latin. The first 
to Sir T/wmas Hanmer^ baronet, knight of the 
shire for the county of Flint, who died in 1678, 
after an amiable and useful life of 66 years. The 
other commemorates the late Sir Thomas Hannie^\ 
speaker of the house of commons in the 12th of 
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■ 

Queen Anne; and famous for his magnificent edi- 
tion oi Shakespeare ; he died May 7 th, 1746. 

About two miles farther is Bettisjield^; an old Bettispikld. 
brick house belonging to the same family. I ob- 
served here a head of the late Sir Thomas Hanmer, Portraits. 
by KnelleVy in a long wig and cravat. Isabella 
dutchess of Grafton^ and in right of her father 
Henry Bennett countess of Arlington. This cele- 
brated beauty was first married to Henry ^ duke 
of Grafton^ who was slain in 1690, at the seige of 
Cork. In 1698, she was married to the last Sir 
Thomas Hanmei% and died without issue in Fe- 
bruary 1723. Her picture is among the beauties 
in Hampton court. She is here represented in a 
loose dress, with a long lock. A very fine head of 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, second baronet, and M.P. 
for Flintshire^ who died at an advanced age in 
1678; in a black dress, with white ornaments, and 
white turn-over. Head of his second wife Sttsany 
daughter of Sir William Hervey of Ickivorth in 
Suffolk; her head-dress ornamented with flowers. 
Portrait by Cornelius Jansen, dated 1631, of a 
man in a black dress, slashed and puffed with 
white ; liis hair curled and bushy, with a slender 
love-lock. Hemy earl of Dei^hy, with very short 
hair, beard and whiskers, in black with an upright 
ruff, a gold chain and George pendant from it; 

^ Considerable additions have been made to this house by the 
present baronet. Ed. 
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Sir Thomcu< Hcuwier had attended the earl when 
he went embassador to France in the 27th of 
Elizabeth. Sir William Hervey of IckivoHh, 
knight, bald, with short greyish hair, beard, aad 
whiskers; dressed in black, with a turn-over. 
Very fine full length of Sir Thomas Hanmer in his 
robes, as speaker, by Kiieller. Small highly- 
finished head of Clmrles I, in his robes, with hat 
and feathers. Three quarter lengths of the same 
prince, and of his queen Henrietta Maria. In one 
room is an elegant figure of lady Hanmer^ with a 
forehead-cloth, in an elegant white undress, study- 
ing Gerard's Herbal ; and a small portrait of a lady 
Warner a la Magdalene , with long disheveled 
hair, and a scull in her hand. She was a daugh- 
ter of the house, and wife to a Sir John IVarner; 
who not content mth abjuring the religion of their 
parents, determined to quit the kingdom, and em- 
brace the monastic life. Their friends applied to 
the king (Cliarles 11.^ to divert them fix)m their 
resolution. His majesty, with liis wicked wit, told 
them, that if Sir John had a mind to make himself 
one of God Almighty's fools^ tliey must have pa- 
tience. Sir John became a Jesuit, and assumed 
tlie name of brother Clare; she a poor Clare^ of 
which order she performed the noviciateship with 
marvellous obedience! / am black, but comely, 
was the text of a preacher, one day exhorting her 
(in what is called a cloathing sermon) to humility; 



Lady War- 
nek. 
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expressing that she must make herself black (allu- 
ding to the habit) in the eyes of tlie world, to be- 
come fair in the sight of the Lord. The abbess 
on this said to the poor novice, You also, sister 
Clare, mitst black yourself'. On which she went 
instantly into the kitchen, where she blacked her 
face and hands with the soot of the chimney; and 
thus became an instructive example to the admir- 
ing sisters \t 

Bettisfield has for centuries belonged to the 
Haamers. Before the battle of Shrewsbury, a par- 
tition was made of their property. Jenkin Han- 
mer, the brother-m-law to the gi'eat Glyiidwr, di- 
vided his estates among his four sons. He gave 
Hanmer, and his lands at Lwyn Derw, or Oaken- 
holt, obtained with his first wife Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Dafydd ap Bleddyn Vychan, to their son 
Gnjffydd. By his second marriage, with Eva, 
daughter to Dafydd ap Grono ap Jerioerih of 
Llai, he had John, Edward, and Richard. To 
John he gave Haughton or Halghton (a house in 
tliis neighborhood) and Llai; to Edward, lands in 
Fenns, a place likewise not remote; and to Richard, 
lands in Bettufield. Jenkin soon after fell, va- 
liantly fighting, in the field near Shrewsbury, 
against the usinrper Bolingbroke. John departed 
from the principles of his father, and embraced the 

^ Vide Life of Lady Warnerr, p. 108, London, 1696. She was 
slaughter to the first Sir Thomas Hamner, 
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side of the house of Lancaster, in the reign of 
Henry VI. John Mowbray duke of Norfolk^ and 
Grey lord Poivis, carried fire and sword through 
hLs estates in 14G3, and burnt his house at Haugh- 
ton; which induced him, the year following, to 
make his submission to the victorious Edward^. 

All these estates are now imited, and in pos- 
session of Sir Tlwinas Hanmer, baronet. 

Writers differ about the origin of this great 
family. Collins i. 412, derives it from a Sir John 
Mackfely who had a son, John^ constable of Caer- 
narvon castle in the reign of Edward L The 
Saleshury Pedigree, p. 113, makes John Upton^ 
clerk, parson of the church of Hanmer^ to be the 
first of the family, who married Hawys, /erch 
Anian ap (hvilleni ap Gryffydd ap Gwenwynwyn, 
and had by her three sons, Owen, David, and 
Pliilqj. Philip succeeded to the fortunes of his 
brothers; married Annes, daughter and heir of 
Dafydd op lyrid fip Ymyr ap Yowas, of Penley 
in this hundred, and by her had Sir Dafydd Han- 
mer, one of the judges of the King's Bench in the 
time o( Richard 11. and father-in-law to Glendwr. 

On leaving Bioughton, I took the road towards 
Emral. Bangor. On the right lies Eniral Hall, the seat 

« SdUsburt/ Pedigree. 

*^ From the fAuiily pedigree, and various records, it appears that 
Johii de Ilanmere, erroneously called Upton, was not a priest; he 
lived in the reign of Edtcanl I. Ed. 
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of the Pulestons; a family settled here in the time 
of Edward I. but which took its name from 
PulesdoUy a township in Sliropshire. The first 
who possessed the place was Rogei\ a favorite 
ofiicer of the king; who, after the conquest of 
Wcdes, appointed him collector of the taxes raised 
towards the support of the war against France; 
but the Welsh, unused to these levies, seized on de 
Pidesdon and hanged him% His son Richard 
was appointed, by the same prince, sheriff of 
Caernarvon, with a salary of forty poimds, and 
all arrears'. His son, another Richard, held, in 
the 7th of Edward II. lands in the parish of War- 
thenhury, by certain services, & per ammahrogium, 
or a pecuniary acknowledgement paid by tenants 
to the king, or vassals to then- lord, for the liberty 
of marrying, or not marrying. Thus Gilbert dc 
Maisnil gave ten marks of silver to Henry III. 
for leave to take a wife; and Cecily, widow of 
Hugh Revere, that she might marry whom she 
pleased^. It is strange that this servile custom 
should be retained so long. It is pretended that 
the Anwhyr among the Welsh, the Lyre-ioyte 
among the Saxons, and the Marcheta muliemm 
among the Scots, were fines paid by the vassal to 
the superior, to buy off his right to the first night's 
lodging with the bride of the person who held from 

« Poicd^ 380. ' Ayloff's Rot, Wallice, 101. 

« Madox, Antiq, Excheq, i. 465. 0. 
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Sir Thoincis Hamner had attended the earl when 
he went embassador to France in the 27th of 
Elizabeth. Sir William Hervey of Ickioorth, 
knight, bald, with short greyish hair, beard, and 
whiskers; dressed in black, with a turn-over. 
Very fine full length of Sir Thonias Hanmer in his 
robes, as speaker, by Kneller. Small highly- 
finished head of Clmrles 1. in his robes, with hat 
and feathers. Three quarter lengths of the same 
prince, and of his queen Henrietta Maria. In one 
room is an elegant figure of lady Hanmer^ with a 
forehead-cloth, in an elegant white undress, study- 
ing Gerard's Herbal ; and a small portrait of a lady 
Warner a la Magdalene, with long disheveled 
hair, and a scull in her hand. She was a daugh- 
ter of the house, and wife to a Sir John Warner; 
who not content with abjiuing the religion of their 
parents, determined to quit the kingdom, and em- 
brace the monastic life. Their friends applied to 
the king (Clmrles 11.) to divert them from their 
resolution. His majesty, with his wicked wit, told 
them, that if Sir John had a mind to make himself 
one of God Almighty's fools, tJiey micst have pa- 
tience. Sir John became a Jesuit, and assumed 
the name of brother Clare; she a poor Clare, of 
which order she performed the noviciateship with 
mai'vellous obedience 1 / am black, but camel y, 
was tlie text of a preacher, one day exhorting her 
(in what is called a cloathing sermon) to humility; 



Lady War- 
ner. 
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expressing tliat she must make herself black (allu- 
ding to the habit) in the eyes of the world, to be- 
come fair in the sight of the Lord. The abbess 
on this said to the poor novice, You alsOy sister 
Clare, must hlack yourself. On which she went 
instantly into the kitchen, where she blacked her 
face and hands with the soot of the chimney; and 
thus became an instructive example to the admir- 
ing sisters^! 

Bettisfield has for centuries belonged to the 
Haniners. Before the battle of Shrewsbury, a par- 
tition was made of their property. Jenhin Han- 
Jtier, the brother-in-law to the gi'eat GlyndivVy di- 
vided his estates among his four sons. He gave 
Hamner, and his lands at Lwyn Derw, or Oaken- 
Jiolt, obtained with his first wife Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Dafydd ap Bleddyn Vychan, to their son 
Gryffydd. By his second marriage, with Eva, 
daughter to Dafydd ap Grono ap Jerwerth of 
Llai, he had John, Edward, and Richard. To 
John he gave Haughton or Halghton (a house in 
this neighborhood) and Llai; to Edward, lands in 
Fenns, a place likewise not remote; and to Riclmrd, 
lands in Bettisfield. Jenhin soon after fell, va- 
liantly fighting, in the field near Shrewsbury, 
against the usm-per Bolingbroke. John departed 
from the principles of his father, and embraced the 

^ Vide Life of Lady Warnerr, p. 108, London, 1696. She was 
daughter to the first Sir Hionias Hamner, 
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side of the house of Lanca^iter, in the reign of 
Henry VI. John Mowbray duke of Norfolk^ and 
Grey lord Powisy carried fire and sword through 
his estates in 1463, and burnt his house at Haiigh- 
ton; which induced him, the year following, to 
make his submission to the victorious Ediaard\ 

All these estates are now united, and in pos- 
session of Sir Thonias Hanmer, baronet. 

Writers differ about the origin of this great 
family. Collins i. 412, derives it from a Sir John 
MacJcfely who had a son, John, constable of Cater' 
narvon castle in the reign of Edward L The 
Saleshiiry Pedigree, p. 113, makes John Upton^y 
clerk, parson of the church of Hannier, to be the 
fii-st of the family, who married Hawys, /erch 
Anian ap Gwillem ap Gryjfydd ap Gwenwynwyn, 
and had by her three sons, Owen, David, and 
PInlip. Philip succeeded to the fortunes of his 
brothers; married Annc^, daughter and heir of 
Dafydd ap lyrid ap Ymyr ap Yowas, of Penley 
in this hundred, and by her had Sir Dafydd Han- 
hier, one of the judges of tlie King's Bench in the 
time of Richard II. and father-Lti-law to Glendwr. 

Ox leaving Biour/hton, I took the road towards 
Emral. Banyor. On the right lies Emral Hall, the seat 

« Salesbuty Pedigree. 

*^ From the family pedigree, and varioii^i records, it appears that 
Jo/ill de Ilanmeref erroneously called Upton^ was not a priest; he 
lived in the reign of Edicard I. Ed. 
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of the Pulestons; a family settled here in the time 
of Edward I. but which took its name from 
Fidesdon, a township in Shropshire. The first 
who possessed the place was Roger^ a favorite 
officer of the king; who, after the conquest of 
WcdeSy appointed him collector of the taxes raised 
towards the support of the war against France; 
but the Welsh^ unused to these levies, seized on de 
Pidesdon and hanged him**. His son Richard 
was appointed, by the same prince, sheriff of 
Caernarvon, with a salary of forty poimds, and 
all arrears'. His son, another Richard, held, in 
the 7th of Edward II. lands in the parish of Wor- 
tJienhuryy by certain services, & pe?* ammahrogium, 
or a pecuniary acknowledgement paid by tenants 
to the king, or vassals to then- lord, for the liberty 
of marrying, or not marrying. Thus Gilbert de 
Maisnil gave ten mai'ks of silver to Henry III. 
for leave to take a wife; and Cecily, widow of 
Htcgh Pevere, that slie might marry whom she 
pleased^. It is strange that this servile custom 
should be retained so long. It is pretended that 
the Ariiohyr among the Welsh, the Lyre-wyte 
among the Saxons, and the Marcheta mulieinim 
among the Scots, were fines paid by the vassal to 
the superior, to buy off his right to the first night's 
lodging with the bride of the person who held from 

« Poxcd, 380. ' Ayloff's Rot. Wallia, 101. 

K Madox\ Antiq, Excheq, i. 465. 6. 
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\ 

5 him : but I believe there never was any European 

nation (in the periods in which this custom was 
pretended to exist) so barbarous as to admit it. 
It is true, that the power above cited was intro- 
duced into England by the Normans^ out of their 
Amobyr. own coimtry. The Ainobyr, or rather Gohr 
merch, was a British custom of great antiquity, 
paid either for violating the chastity of a vu'gin, or 
for a marriage of a vassal^; and signifies the price 
of a virgin. The Welsh laws, so far firom encour- 
aging adultery, checked by severe fines, even im- 
becoming hberties*. The Ainobyr was intended 
as a preservative against lewdness. If a virgin 
was deflowered, the seducer, or, in liis stead, her 
father paid the fine. If she married, he also paid 
the fine. There is one species so singular as to 
merit mention. If a wife proved unfaithful to her 
husband's bed, the poor cuckold was obliged to 
pay his superior five shiUing as long as he did 
cydgysgUy L e. sleep with her; but if he forbore 
cohabiting with her, and she cydgysgvUd with her 
gallant, the fine fell on the offending fair. 
Lyre-wyte. The Saxons had their Lyre-wyte or Tjeclier- 
ivyte^ for the same end that the Wdsh had their 
Aniohyr. The crime^is mentioned often in the 
Saxon laws^; once, with a cruel penalty denoun- 
ced against the offender; and a second time, with 

^ Leges iro/^wxc, 92. <£r Olossar. 554. 
* Leges WaUicce, 78. ^ Leges Scuvon, 40. 132. 
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a strong dehortation from the commission. In 
general, the crime was expiated by money, ac- 
cording to the degree of the person injured. The 
Hindoos at this time commute, in certain degrees 
of offence; but oftener punish it with burning, and 
other excruciating deaths^ 

Continue my journey to BaiigoVy seated on Bangor. 
the banks of the Dee; which is here boimded on 
both sides by rich meadows. The church has 
been built at different times; but no part is very 
antient. It is a rectory, dedicated to St. Dinoth 
abbot of Bancornahiirg or Bangor in the days of 
St. Augustine^ and is in the gift of Philip Lloyd 
Fletcher, esq. This place is celebrated for being 
the site of the most antient British monastery, or 
rather seminary, which contained two thousand 
four hundred monks; who dividing themselves 
into seven bands, passed their time alternately in 
prayer and labor"", or, as another writer says*", a 
hundred (by turns) passed one hour in devotion; 
so that the whole twenty four hours were employed 
in sacred duties. This pious community was dis- 
persed, after the slaughter of their brethren at the 
battle of Chester, and their house overthrown. 
William the monk, and librarian of Malmshuryy 
cotemporary with king Stephen, speaks of the re- 
mains in his days; saying that no place could shew 

* Oentoo LawSf 268, <L'C, 
" BEDiE Hist. Eccles. ii. c. 2. p. 80. " Camdes, i. 603. 
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greater remains of half-demolished churches, and 
multitudes of other ruins that were to be seen in 
his time®. Mention is made of two gates of the 
precincts, that were a mile distant, with the Dee 
running between them; one was called Forth 
ClaiSy the other Forth Wgan. The name of the 
first is retained in that of a place called Clai; of 
the other in a house called Hog an. The precincts 
must have been large, as the monks maintained 
themselves by the labor of their own hands. The 
simple and unlearned provided meat and cloathing 
for the learned, and distributed to the poor all 
superfluities. It sent forth many thousands of 
religious; and its feme would have been immacu- 
late, had it not produced the celebrated Felagius 
about the year 400, the same who is usually stigma- 
tized by the name of the arch-heretic. Two of his 
tenets, perhaps, in these days, may give him many 
proselytes: *That good works were meritorious; 
* and that unbaptised infants ran no hazard of 
' damnation.' 

The monks of this community, in common with 
all the British clergy, were strenuous opposers of 
the usurpation of the church of Rome. Seven 
bishops, and a great number of learned men, were 
deputed from Bangor to meet the famous mission- 
ary Augustine the monk; when he insisted on 
their concurrence with his demands, with such in- 

^ Script post Bedam, 294. 
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solence, that they left him, determined to maintain 
the original rites of their own church : which re- 
mained pure, and independent of all foreign pre- 
lates, for many centuries after that period. Au- 
gxtstiiie threatened the Britons with the resent- 
ment of the Saxoiis. How far he instigated Edil- 
fred in his invasion does not appear; but, if Bede 
may be depended on, the massacre of the monks 
almost immediately followed his menaces p. 

I COULD discover no remains of this once noted 
place; but was informed, that squared stones 
have been often ploughed up in a field called the 
Stantjards; probably the site of some of the antient 
buildings. 

Bangor had been :ilso the site of the sup- 
posed Bonium or Boviiim, a Roman station. Le- 
land says, that in his time Roman money was 
found there. I could find neither coins or m- 
scriptions, nor any thing of higher antiquity than 
four stone coffin-lids, engraven in the annexed 
plate, and an antient cross; all dug up in the 
church-yard. N° 1. has on it the arms of the 
earls Warren; 2. the same quartered with arms 
unknown to me : 3. is inscribed. Hie jacet Ithel 
CxVDWGAN: the 4th, inscribed, Hie jacet Wil- 
liam LE Frens; probably a person of Norman 
extraction. I find the name m Sir Peter Leicester's 

P Bed.e Ilist, Ecdes, lib. ii. c. 2. p. 80. 
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Cheshire'^: one Hugh de FreneSy who married 
Alice daughter of Lacy eai*l of Lincoln^ and widow 
of Thomas earl of Lancaster, beheaded 1321, 
The cross is far the most antient. The inorenious 
herald, Mr. Wilk{nso}i, imagines, that the gryphon 
and the Uon (which are both antient British arms) 
looking towards the cross, may signify the early 
embracing of Christianity by the nations of our 
island. 
Coracles. The antient British boats, the vitilia navigia 
of Pliny; the modern coracles; are much in use 
in these parts for the purpose of salmon fishing. 
They have now lost the cause of their name, 
being no longer covered with coria or hides, but 
with strong pitched canvas. They hold only a 
single person, who uses a paddle with great dex- 
terity. The Britom had them of large size, and 
even made short voyages in them, according to 
the accounts we receive from Lucan. 

The bridge is a beautiful light structure, and 
consists of five arches. A learned schoolmaster, 
in the following inscription, has commemorated 
the time of its reparation. 

MVND. 5607. DENB. CC. CONCIT. 

REPARAT. AN. CHRIST. 1658. SVMP. E COMIT. LIR M.A. 

HEQYR. 1036. FLINT, a 

On crossing the Dee, entered into Denbighshire 
again: and, turning short to the left, aft^r two 

^ 275. 
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miles riding, visited Et/ton, the seat of Kcnrick Eyton. 
Eyton esq. This house was head of a numerous 
race of gentry, that took their name from the 
place, so called from its situation. The Dee rolls 
beneath, and forms a long and solemn reach, over- 
shadowed by hanging woods. At Overton bridge, 
which lies about a mile beyond Eyton^ the channel 
is contiucted, and the stream flows picturesquely 
between the lofty banks, admirably described by 
the inimitable pencil of Mr. Sandby. This bridge 
consists of two neat arches, and was first built of 
stone by the munificence of Grwenhtvyvar, daughter 
of Jevmth Ddu of Pengwerny near Llangollen; a 
maiden lady who resided at Eyton with her sister 
Margaret, who was married to Modoc ap Evan 
Eyton\ 

Overton, or Overton Modoc, the Oweton of overton. 
the Doomsday book, is a pleasant village, seated 
on a high bank, about a mile beyond the bridge, 
above a rich meadowy flat of a semicircular form, 
varied by the Dee, and bounded in front with fer- 
tile and wooded slopes; while the lofty and naked 
mountains soar beyond, and close the scene. 

This place was called, at the time of the Con- 
quest, Ovretone; had then a Saxon owner; but 
was granted to Robert Fitzhugh. I find in 1278, 
or the 7th of Edward I. that it was in the posses- 
sion o{ Rohei't de Creveccnir, who obtained for it 

' Eytonx Pedigree, 
VOL. I. U 
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a weekly market on a Wedji€sdciy\ In the 21st 
of the same reign, the king directed Reginald de 
Grey^ justice of Chester, to go personally to Over- 
tony and there to assign to the burgesses, or such 
as would become inhabitants, competent land, 
within the demesnes of Overton castle and wood, 
to build them burgages with*. Such encourage- 
ment did this wise prince give to population, to 
secure the frontiers of this new conquest. In 
1331, or the 5th of Edward III. it was granted, 
with other lands in this MoAor^ to Euhule le 
Strange, baron of Knockyn''. 

There are no reliques of the castle, which 
stood in a field still called Castle/ield, fronting the 
Dee. Tradition says, that it had been the resi- 
dence of Madoc ap Meredydd prince of Poioys 
and lord of Overton; from which the place re- 
ceived the addition of Madoc. 

The church is a handsome building; and the 
church-yard reckoned among the wonders of Wales, 
on account of its handsome yew trees. The place 
is only a curacy, in the parish of Bangor, in the 
diocese of Chester. 

Overton is one of the contributory boroughs 
which send a member for that of Flint; which is 
done by the inhabitants of Overton-foreign and 

■ DugcUde Baron, i. 592. 
* HarUian MSS, N^ 2074. 45. « Dugdate Baron, i. 668. 
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Knolton, paying scot and lot. This right had 
been settled in the years 1728 and 1737; but a 
doubt arising whether payment of taxes by the 
landlord was sufficient, in 1741, it was deter- 
mined by parlement in the negative. Hcuimer, 
and several other places, laid in a claim to vote, 
but it was rejected by the commons in the begin- 
nin of this century\ 

An extent was made in the twenty-eighth of 
Edward I. at Overton^ before Richard de Mascy, 
justice of Chester, by which it appears, that the 
king had a mill there worth twelve pounds a year, 
and a fishery worth twenty; which shows the 
greatness of the value of the latter in those days. 
The only fish worth attending to, must have been 
salmon. It was an important article, not only in 
private families, but, in those days, for the sup- 
port of armies. In Rymer is an order for three 
thousand dried salmon, issued by Edward II. in 
1308, in order to enable him to set his troops in 
motion, to wage war against Scotland, 

A CERTAIN spot near Soddylt, near this village, 
divides England and Wales — the provinces of 
Canterbury and York — the dioceses of Litchfield 
and Coventry y Chester, and St. Asaph — ^the coun- 
ties of Salop, Flint, and Denbigh — the hundreds 
of Oswestry, Maylor, and Bromfield, — the parishes 

^ The eighteenth. Ed. 
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of EUesinere, Overton^ and Erhistock — ^the town- 
ships oi DuddleMoUy K7iohon, and Erhistock. 
GwERx- GwERNHAiLED, the Seat oi Philip Lloyd Fletchei^ 

HAILED. .... ir O 

esquire, in this parish, must not pass unnoticed. 
Few places command so rich a view; and few have 
been more judiciously improved. It stands on the 
lofty brow that skirts the country. Beneath runs 
the Dee; bounded on the opposite side by most 
beautifiil meadows, and varied in the distance with 
numbers of hills; among which those of Caergwrle 
form a most noble and conspicuous mass. 

Bryn y Pys. In this neighborhood I visited the fine collec- 
tion of birds at Bryn y Fys, the seat of Richard 
Parry Price esq. Among others, was a pair of 

NewVul- vultures; which I take the Uberty of mentioning 
in this place, as being an undescribed species. 
They were the smallest of the genus, not above 
half as big again as the kite. Their bill whitish, 
long, and but Uttle hooked; cere bluish; orbits 
naked and flesh-colored; irides straw-colored; head 
and neck, contrary to the character of the genus, 
cloathed with feathers; craw pendulous; head, 
neck, back, breast, belly, and lesser coverts of the 
wings, of a pure white; greater coverts, and pri- 
maries, black, the last tipt with white; the lower 
part of the tail black; the end white; legs dirty 
white, roughened with scales. 

Inhabit Angola. Were very restless and que- 
rulous; and much more active than is usual with 
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this sluggish race. They are now dead; but one 
of their exuuice^ stuffed so as to mimic life, is 
placed in the matchless Museum of Sir Ashton 
Lever, which is by far the most instructive and 
elegant of any in Europe; and from which the 
mere admirer will receive equal pleasure with the 
profoundest connoisseur. 

I MUST not leave this neighborhood without 
observing that the little owl (Br. Zool. i. N"* 70.) 
that rare English species, has been shot in some 
adjacent woods. It is very frequent abroad; 
where it collects in autumn and the spring in 
great flocks, in order to migrate in search of field- 
mice. Childrey, pp. 14. and 100. of his Britannia 
Bccconica, mentions two instances of armies of 
strange painted owls, that came in 1580, and in 
1648, into Essex, and waged war against the mul- 
titudes of mice in those times destroying the 
coimtry: but whether they were owls of this spe- 
cies, I cannot determine. I am assured by Mr. 
Stuart, that this kind visits Attica in vast flocks 
every spring, and breeds there. It is no wonder 
that the AtJienian goddess should have this bird 
as her concomitant, being so very common there. 
It is very frequently expressed on the Athenian 
coins and sculptures; and I have seen it placed on 
the hand of a statue of hers, in the noble collection 
belonging to William Weddel, esq. at Newhy in 
Yorkshire. 
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Within a small distance from Oreriou. I entered 

« 

the countv of 

SHROPSHIRE, 

at Treru:h-lane, once in&mous for its depth and 
badness. This county was peopled by the Co/-- 
navii; and, till the time of Offa, was divided 
between the princes of Poicys and the Mercian 
kingdom: but Ofia, after his expulsion of the 
Welsh from their antient seat of Pengwem, or 
Shreirsbnry, added their part to his dominions. 
At the Conquest, it was possessed by the brave 
Edwin y the last earl of Mercia. On his death, 
it was bestowed by the Conqueror on Roger de 
Montgomery^ a potent Norman, the first earl of 
Arundel and Shreirsbury, 

The country, for the greatest part of the w^ay 
KLLWiMKHK. to Ellesmere, is flat, dirty, and unpleasing. On 
the approach to the town, becomes more agreeable ; 
and about it, breaks into most beautiful risings, 
fertile, and finely woocjed; the bottoms are in- 
deed destitute of rivers; but frequently filled with 
little lakes, called here meresy elegantly bordered 
by the cultivated hills. It is singular that none of 
them are the parents of streams; their encrease 
from rains and springs, and their loss by exhala- 
tions, keep equal! 

Ellesmere is a town seated on a lake of a 
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hundred and one acres in dimensions; and whose 
greatest depth is twenty-six yards; well stocked 
with fish. The duke of Bridgewatei^ owns this 
fine water. 

The environs have two advantages superior to 
the other lakes. A good town borders on one 
side: the fine park of Ockle, or Ottleyy with the pYrk.^ 
venerable wooden housed is a great ornament to 
the other. This is one of the most antient free- 
holds in the parish. It had long been the property 
of the Ottleys, but by the marriage of Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Richard Ottley, with 
Humphry Kynaston ofSfoke, in the 11th of Henry 
V.^, was transferred into the present family, which 
is of Welsh descent, derived from Bleddyn ap 
Cynfya prince of Powys. Madoc, son of Philip ap 
Gryffyddy was the first who took the name of 
Kynaston. 

The park is covered with trees of great size and 
antient growth. A vast Ume tree, of the small 
leaved variety, is particularly conspicuous. The 
ground is finely broken into several risings, and 
the views of the town, of the mere, and of the two 
others, Whitemere and Colemere, render this a 
first-rate situation. 

y Tho house, which has externally been most unfortuaatelj 
inoderDised, and the property appertaining to it, descende<l to Mrs. 
Vauffhan, who bequeathed it to the late reverend Charles Main- 
'tearing, Ed. 

* Shropshire Visitatioiiy 173. 
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The town is of Saxon origin, and takes its name 
from the water; which was called Aelsviere, or 
the greatest inere^ being the chief in this part of 
the coimty. The place has little to boast of ex- 
cept its situation. The principal trade is that of 
malt; the barley of the neighborhood being re- 
markably good. 
Castle. The castle stood on a vast artificial mount on a 
rising ground, with three great ditches on the more 
accessible side. At present not a vestige is to be 
seen; the top being formed into a bowling-green, 
that may vie with any in England for the elegance 
and extent of inland prospect; of the lake be- 
neath; of the rich country and woods surrounding 
the town. At a distance, Chester and the Broxton 
hills; Wreochani and the Caergwvle mountains; 
Castle Dinas Brdn, and the Berwyn alps; and 
some of those of Meirioneddshire; Llanymynach 
hill, the BreyddiUy Pimhill, CleehUl, and the noted 
WreMn. 

I CANNOT trace the founder of the castle, nor 
yet the time of its destruction. The place was 
possessed, as I before said, by Edwin immediately 
before the Conquest; and, on that event, by Roger 
de Montgomery. 

In 1177, it was transferred to a prince of 
NoHh Wales. Henry II. in that year, assembled 
a council at Oxford^ and among other regulations 
for the security of the kingdom, bestowed on 
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Dafydd ap Owen his natural sister Emina, with 
the lordship oi Ellesmere as a portion. This the 
politic monarch did, in hopes of retaining the affec- 
tions of Dafydd y and to prevent a breach with the 
Welsh; who gave him such great distiu'bance, and 
so often baffled his greatest endeavors to subdue 
them during the reign of Owen Gwynedd father to 
Dafydd. This alliance answered his purpose; for 
the English remained unmolested during the life 
of that prince. 

After his decease, Robert Lupus held, by his 
bailiff, this manor. 

It then came a second time into the hands 
of a prince of Wales. King John^ by grant 
dated from Dover, April 16th 1204, bestowed it, 
with Joan, his natural child by Algatha daughter 
oi Robert Ferrers earl oi Derby , on Llewelyn ap 
Jorwerth. It is probable that John hoped, by 
means of his son-in-law, to terrify the lord mar- 
chers into obedience: but the unfortunate mo- 
narch reaped no benefit from the alliance. Joan 
proved unfaithftil to our prince's bed; who hanged 
William de Breos, author of his disgrace, and 
turned his arms against the English. This in- 
duced John to divest Llewelyn of the government 
of so important a fortress as a frontier castle; for, 
by a writ dated from Warwick^ in the tenth year 
of his reign, he orders the governor, Bartholemew 
Turoly to deliver it instantly to William earl of 
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Salushin^ and Thomas of Endinton. But still 
left the revenues of the lands to his daughter. 
Llewelyn in revenge afterwards burnt the town. 

In the fourth of Henry III. or the year 1219, 
Roger L Estrange yielded to the king the manors 
of Colemere and Hampton; but received them 
again, together with the hundred of Ellesmere and 
its castle; but for life only. 

In 1236, or the 21st of the same monarch, it 
appears that John L Estrange was governor of the 
castle. Four years after this, Henry determined 
no longer to leave a place of this consequence in 
the hands of the Welsh. Accordingly, we find 
him obliging Z)q/yc?(Z ap Llewelyn to make a formal 
renunciation of this territory, which he cedes for 
ever. The treaty was dated from Alnet on the 
Ebcy, on the feast of the decollation of St. John 
the Baptist y in 1240. 

In 1252, the 37th of Henry III. the manor and 
castle of Ellesmere were committed to John de 
Grey, paying an annual fine of ten shillings. 

In the 43d year, or 1258, Peter de Montford 
was governor of the castle. In the 51st, the 
manor, castle, and himdred, were granted to 
Hamon H Estrange and his heirs, with a provision 
out of the escheat of the manor, castle and hun- 
dred, of a hundred pounds a year. This nobleman 
took a large share in the barons wars; was excom- 
municated for his insolence by the archbishop of 
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Canterbury; but returning to his allegiance, was 
employed in places of trust, which he discharged 
with the utmost fidelity. It is said that he pur- 
chased the manors of Colemere and Hampton from 
Peter de Mont/ord, which he left to his brother 
Sir Roger L' Estrange. Edward I. in the fourtli 
year of his reign, on the surrender of the grant of 
Ilamon (which was to him and his heirs) confirmed 
it anew, on condition he would receive the castle 
and hundred of Ellesmere for life, and the remain- 
der to the king in fee. This Roger, by the king's 
warrant, granted several parcels of the manor to 
different persons: and about the same time, the 
wastes and commons were inclosed and converted 
into freeholds. 

In 1320, Edward 11. on the insurrection of the 
earl of Lancaster, appointed Oliver de Ingehan 
governor of the castle. Edvxtrd III. in 1329, 
after causing the encroachments made on this 
manor to be reduced, bestowed the castle, and the 
hamlets of Coleniere and Hampton^ on Sir Eubide 
L^ Est range, younger son of baron L' Estrange of 
Knochin. They continued in his line in 1477, 
the 17th of Edward IV.; when, by the marriage 
of Joan, daughter of the last male heir, with 
George Stanley, eldest son to Thomas first earl of 
Derby, they were conveyed to that great house, 
which was possessed of them till 1549,(^) the 42d of 

(^) As to 1549 being the 42nd of Elizabeth, these figures must be 
wrong: 1594 would be right, t.p. 
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Elizabeth; when William earl of Derby had licence 
from the queen to alienate them ; which he did, to 
Richard Spencer and Edward Savage; and they, 
to Sir Thomas Egertoriy keeper of the great seal, 
and afterwards chancellor of England and baron of 
Ellesmere. It is now in the possession of his de- 
scendant, the duke of Bridgewater, who has vast 
property about the town; but no seat, except a 
very mean one, called Birch. 

The church antiently belonged to the knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. It was granted to them 
by Llewelyn; and Edward III. confirmed to their 
prior the donation. The vicarage is in the gift of 
the duke of Bridgewater. The chapels of Cock" 
shute, Dudleston, and Penley, are dependent on it. 

In the church is an alabaster figure of Sir 
Francis Kynaston of Ottley; and another of his 
lady, much mutilated. He died in 1590. Ano- 
ther Sir Francis, esquire of the body to Charles I. 
was particularly distinguished for his Latin trans- 
lation of the Loves of Troilns and Cressida, from 
the English of Chaucer. 

A REMARKABLE cu'cumstancc, which put a 
stop to much cruelty exercised by ordinance of 
parlement against the native Irish, who served in 
England in the royal anny during the civil wars, 
happened at this place. Prince Rupert, in one 
of his marches across this country, halted at 
Ellesmere, and determined, by retaUation to re- 
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venge the deaths of the Irish suflferers; thirteen of 
that kingdom had lately been executed by the par- 
lement army in cool blood. Here the prince or- 
dered the prisoners, whom he had in his possession, 
to cast lots for their lives on the drum -head; and 
the thirteen on whom the fatal destiny fell, to be 
hanged. The die was cast, and the unfortunate 
men selected. While preparation was making for 
their execution, one of them (Philip Littleton) 
who had been park-keeper to Robert Corbet esq. 
of Stanwardine, saw Sir Vincent Co7^bet of Moi^e- 
ton Corbet ride by, who was in the prince's army. 
Littleton told a soldier that he was sure if Sir 
Vincent knew he was there, he would intercede for 
him. The soldier, with great humanity, ran to the 
knight, and informed him of the case; who imme- 
diately obtained his pardon. The rest were ex- 
ecuted; and after this, no more Irish were put to 
death in this kingdom. 

From Ellesmere I continued my journey to- 
wards Oswestry. From an eminence called the 
Perthy, have a most extensive view of the flat pai-t 
of the county, bounded by the hills of Denbigh- 
shire, Montgomeryshire^ and Shropshire. Amidst 
them appear the vast gaps, through which the 
Severn and the Dee rush upon the plains out of 
their moimtanous confinement. This tract is in- 
termixed with woods, fertile land, and moors of 
great extent. After a ride of two or three miles 
along the flat, reach 
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iialston. the seat of the MyttoaSy my maternal ancestry; 
a good house, built about the year 1690, with the 
advantage of wood and water, which were mana- 
ged with excellent taste by my worthy cousin 
John Mytton esq. The house is situated on an 
elevated plot of ground, which rises out of an ex- 
tensive flat, great part of which was subject to fre- 
quent floods; an inconvenience which has since 
been removed by the present* owner, at the ex- 
pence of much trouble and money, in draining 
considerable tracts of low ground; whereby the 
neighborhood is rendered more healthy and 
pleasant. This flat, being well dotted with trees, 
agreeably foreshortens the prospect, tiQ it is bound- 
ed by the magnificent scenery of the surrounding 
hills, which distinctly form, in various shapes, 
many pleasing points of view. A very extensive 
wood flanks each side of the house, which is 
bounded by a fine piece of water, made by extend- 
ing the banks of the river Perry ^ and by convey- 
ing a branch of it through the lower parts of the 
wood, inclosing several islands the shores of which 
are shaded by very large full-grown oaks; the 
whole forming one of the most pleasing artificial 

* So rapid has been the succession, that Halston is now in posses- 
sion of the grandson of the person here mentioned. £d. 
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pieces of water that is to be met with. The rest 
of the grounds are watered with the river Perry; 
a stream which used to abound with excellent 
pike, perch, trout, dace, gudgeons, cray-fish, and 
eels, till modem luxury gave an additional spur to 
the dexterity of poachers; a grievance complained 
of, though encouraged, in this as well as in most 
rivers in the kingdom. The Perry rises in the 
hills, in the parish of Sellatyriy passes through 
several moors to the village of Rytoiiy and after- 
wards falls into the Severn a little below Mont ford- 
bridge. 

At this place was bom the famous general 
Thomas Mytton, a most able, active, and success- ^fv-rTON? 
ful commander, on the part of the parlement 
during the civil wars. The scene of his actions 
was chiefly in North Wales. By his military 
prowess most of the castles in North Wales were 
subdued, and he greatly distinguished himself in 
several battles : but, finding that Cromwell and his 
party had farther designs than the mere defence of 
liberty (the cause in which he engaged), resigned 
his command, and retired. He was bom in 1608; 

married, in 1629, a daughter of Sir Napier 

of Luton, baronet; died in London in 1656, and 
was interred in the church of St. Chady in Shrews- 
bury , on the 29th o£ November. 

At Ilalston is a well-chosen library, and a good 
collection of pictures: amongst which are some 
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very capital; particularly, Jacob , and his son Reu- 
hefii shewing Joseph's bloody shirt, by Guercino; a 
head, by Raphael; St. Peter by Guido; king 
David by Dominichino\ Mr. William My Hon' s{^) 
cm'ious manuscripts of the Shropshire antiquities 
are preserved here; a work which he had been 
many years engaged in with indefatigable atten- 
tion, but unfortunately for the public, died before 
he could complete his design. To his labours I 
owe frequent obligations in this part of my work. 

AsTiENT In Saxon times, the lordship of Halston be- 

Owners 

longed to Edric. At that time there were on it 
two Welshmen and one Frenchman. After the 
Conquest, it became the property of GuariJie, 
sheriiF of Shropshire, ancestor to the Fitzolaiis 
earls of Arundel, by mariiage with a Mdlet Pc- 
verely who received this as part of her fortune. 
Afterwards it became a commandery belonging to 
the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, bestowed on 
them by some of the Fitzalans. In the 26th of 

^ Here is preserved a carviDg, much resembling that mentioned 
by Mr. Walpole, in his Anecdotes of Fainting, ii. 42. It is the por- 
trait of Charles I. full-faced, cut on a peach stone: above is a crown. 
His face and deaths, which are the Vandi/ck dress, are painted. On 
the reverse is an eagle transfixed with an arrow; and round is this 
motto, I feathered this arrow. The whole is most admirably execu- 
ted; and is set in gold with a crystal on each side. It probably was 
the work of Nicolas Briot, a great graver of the mint in the time of 
Charles I. 

(*) An account is given in the third volume of this uncle of Pen^ 
nant. t.p. 
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Henry VIII. it was valued at 160/. 145. \0d, a 
year^ 

At the dissolution, Henry VIII. empowered, 
by his letters patent, John Sewster esq. to dispose 
of this manor to Alan Horde y who did homage 
for it; and afterwards exchanged it for other 
lands, with Edward Mytton of Hcthberley, the 
antient patrimony of the family in this coimty; 
which alienation was confirmed by queen Eliza- 
heth. 

The chapel is a donative, without any other 
revenue than what the owner is pleased to allow 
his chaplain; and is of exempt jurisdiction. 

The name imports something of sanctity, signi- 
fying the Holy Stone. Probably a cross or stone, 
the object of superstition, might once have stood 
here; but that and its legend are quite lost. That 
it had been a sanctuary is evident. In the reign 
of Richard I. Meyric Llwyd, descended from HSdd 
Molwynog, one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales^ 
indignant at certain injuries done his country, by 
the introduction of new laws and new customs, 
seized several of the king's officers appointed to 
see them executed, slew some, and hung others. 
He fled from the rage of his enemies, and took 
refuge at this place '^. 

At a mile s distance from Halstony I reached 

« Tanno*, 457. ^ Daviess Display of Heraldry^ 45. 
VOL. I. V 
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Whitting- Whittington; a village of* ninety-four &,iiulies, 
seated in a parish of the same name. The num- 
ber of families in the whole amounts to two hun- 
dred and seventy-five. The population has of late 
encreased pretty much. The addition to the 
numbers in the parish have chiefly been confined 
to the village, owing to the several houses built 
for the conveniency of labourers, by the femily of 
the Myttons; which evinces the duty and utility 
of rural residence in our gentry, by promoting po- 
pulation, and cherishing the industrious poor. 

Mr. Lloyd, in his AchcBologia\ imagines this 
place might have been celebrated imder the name 
of Dr^v WeUy or the White TowHy by Howarch 
Hilly a noble bard of the race of the Cumbrian 
Bntons, who flourished in the year 590. Here, says 
he, was slain CondolamcSy a chieftain of his country, 
in an attempt to expel a set of Irish invaders : 

Y Dr^v Wen yni mron y coed: 
Yseu yw y hevras eiryoed: 

Ar wyneb y gwelht y gwaed. 

Y DrSv Wen yn yd hymyr 

Y hevras y glds vyvyr 

Y gwaed y dan draed y gw^r. 

Some psxt of this is too obsolete to be translated. 
It expresses in general the rage of a battle ; and 

• The baptisms in }VhUtington from 1788 to 1807, both years 
inclusive, were 823; the burials for the same period, 491 ; the mar- 
riages, 170. In the census of 1801 the population of the parish is 
stated to be 1398; the number of families 299. £d. 

' P. 260. 
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that the grass under the feet of the warriors was 
stained with blood. 

Our bards also make this place the property 
find chief seat of Tudor Trevor, a British noble- 
man who lived in the year 924, and in right of his 
mother Rhiengar (grand-daughter and heiress of 
Caradoc-FreichfraSy slain by the Saxons in the 
battle of Rhuddlan^y in 795) earl of Hereford; 

m 

and in right of his father Yni/r ap Cad/arch, lord 
of both Maelors, Chirk, Whittington, and Os- 
westry, Ewias, and Urchenjield. Tvdor, Edivin 
lord of Tegengl, and Ednowain Bendew, proved 
most fertile stocks; the ofifepring of which are to 
be met with in most parts of Denbighshire and 
Flintshire. 

After the Conquest, it was held by Roger 
•earl of Shrewshury. It is called in the Doomsday 
book Wititone. It had at that time eight here- 
wicks or corn-farms; twelve hovana or ox-stalls; 
and a league of wood. The mill yielded five 
shillings, and the Welsh residents there paid 
twenty shillings. 

On the forfeiture of the cruel Robert earl of 
Shrewsbury, it was bestowed on William, a sister s 
son of Pain Peverel, lord of Whittington; and 
by the marriage of his second daughter Mellet, 
with Guarine de Mets, a noble Lorrainer, it be- 

K Poiody 20. CoUMs Baronets, iii. 129. 
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came his property about the year 1083. The 
deeds of arms, and feats of chivalry, made their 
progeny the admu-ation of the times, and the sub- 
ject of high-flown romance. Giiarine, then lord 
of Ahherhury^ and sheriff of the coimty, hears of 
tlie resolution of Mellet to marry no one but the 
knight of most distinguished prowess. The emu- 
lous youths were to assemble at PevereVs place,, 
or the castle in the* Peak, there to approve their 
worth. Our knight appears among the rest, witk 
his sylcer shelde, and a proude pecock upan his 
heualiiie creste; overthrows his rivals; carries off 
the fair prize; and receives the lordship of TI7iiV- 
tington as her dower. His posterity assumed the 
name of Fitz-warine; continued lords of this 
place for near four himdred years; and every heir, 
for nine descents, presei'ved the Christian name of 
Fidk 

This warlike race, and their warlike neighboi-s 
the Welsh, had perpetual feuds: their spirits were 
too congenial to enjoy peace. Guarine and the 
prince of Wales instantly attacked each other. The 
son of Conan had the advantage^ and carried de- 
struction through all the borders. Guarine died 
in the reign of Henry I. and left behind him a son, 
the first Fidk Fitz-xvarine, one of the great glories 
of his race, who shone pre-eminent in the heroic 
line. 

*» Dugdale Baron, i. 443. 
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Love was the first inducement, in the days of 
chivah:y, to great actions in youthful breasts. 
Fidk becomes enamored with Haivise, the daugh- 
ter of his guardian Joos. At her request, he re- 
lieves the father from most imminent danger; and 
receives her hand in reward. 

To him was entrusted by Henry I. the care of 
the marcJieSy about the pear 1122; from which he 
Avas styled Fnlco vicecomes^ or the lieutenant. It 
was not long before he found employ for his sword. 
The brave Grijffijdd ap Conan carried his arms 
into the borders; had a personal engagement with 
our hero; received a wound in his shoulder, and 
was obUged to seek safety in flight; but the victor 
did not escape unhurt*. In future enterprizes he 
was less fortunate: the British prince wrested 
from him the lordship and castle of Whittington; 
which, by a succeeding treaty with Henry II. in 
the second year of his reign, Owen Givynedd 
thought proper to retain; and Fulh was compen- 
sated by a grant of the honor of Alston in Glou- 
cestershire. He died in an advanced age, and was 
buried at Abherhury. 

I MUST riot forget, that it is related of this Falk, 
that when playing at chess with John Lackland^ 
son to Henry II. he received from him a blow 
mth the board, which he returned with such vio- 
lence, as almost to demolish the young prince. 

' Dugdale Baron, i. 443. 
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The succeeding Falk did not degenerate from 
his ancestors. He rendered himself so renowned 
in the wars abroad, that a French romance was 
composed on the actions of himself and progeni- 
tors; and translated into Englishy imder the title 
of the Gestes of Guarine and his sonnet. It con- 
sists, as in the case of most writings of this nature, 
of a mixture of some truth with much fiction. 

To him was restored the castle of Whittington 
and its dependencies, after satisfaction had been 
made by king John to Wrenoc and Wennen^ the 
sons of Meijricy on whom the prince of Wales had 
bestowed it in the reign of Henry II. Wrenoc 
received certain lands in the neighborhood, which 
he was to hold by the service of being the king's 
Latimer(^)y or interpreter (2), in these parts, between 
the Welsh and the English^. Fulk, notwithstand- 
ing this, fell afterwards from his allegiance to Johnr 
and was excommunicated by name™ for his defec- 
tion from that monarch: but his suflferings were 
in the cause of liberty; for he was among the glo- 

* Much of it is preserved io the first volume of LdancTs CoUec- 
taneGf p. 230. 

(}) The word latimer has yielded the Welsh language the words 
Uadnier and Uadmeryddy an interpreter, j.r. 

See Coke, 2 Inst. p. 515, where one reads as follows: — "But 
what if the woman cannot speak any language that the judge doth 
understand, as Cornish, Welsh, Dutch, or the like? then there shall 
be a LcUinierf that is, an interpreter upon his oath to interpret 
truly." T.p. 

* Blunfs Antieiit Tenures, 17. " Rymer, 
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rious band who obtained from John the charter so 
higlily prized by every true Bnton. 

It appears that he did not neglect, in the fol- 
lowing reign, to obtain a confirmation of these 
estates, and to secure them to all posterity. He 
obtained in 1219 from Henry III. a grant of 
Wliittington to him and his heirs; for which he 
gave the king two hundred and sixty-two pounds, 
and two coursers. He also procured the liberty 
of a market here on a Wednesday ^ and a fitir on 
St. Luke's day; for which he presented his majesty 
with a palfry. The first is lost. There are still 
considerable fairs or shews of cattle on the last Fairs. 
Thursdays in Aprils July^ and Septembe7\ 

Fbom another favor bestowed on him by the 
same monarch, in the year 1220, it appears, that 
probably the castle of Whittington had been dis- 
mantled by the Welsh; for Henry gives permission 
to this Fvlk to fortify it. The memory of this is 
still preserved in a room in the gateway, by the 
figure of a knight on horseback coarsely painted 
on the wall, with the following lines, now almost 
obliterated, placed beneath : • 

This wa8 Sir Fovlk Fitz-warren, late a great and valiant knight. 

Who kept the Britons still in awe, and oftimes put to flight. 

He of this castle owner was, and held it by command 

Of Henry, late sumamed the third, then king of all this land. 

His grandfather, a Lorrainer, by fame was much befriended, 

Who Peverle/s dau'r iook to wife, from whom this Fonlk descended. 

His antient feats of chivalry in annals are recorded, 

Our king of England afterwards him baron made, and lorded. 
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DuGDALE informs us, that this baron was 
drowned in a river at the battle of Letves, fighting 
in behalf of the king; but Mr. Mytton reasonably 
supposes, that it must have been his son who ap- 
peared in the field on that day: for, from the 
time that this Fulh was appointed lieutenant of the 
marches by Richard I. to that of the battle, seven- 
ty-five years had elapsed; so it is probable that he 
was dead, or at least unable to act the warrior. 
His son, therefore, must have been the person who 
fell in that fetal action; followed by a body of 
hardy soldiers, raised in these march^iSy and inured 
to war by their frequent conflicts with the Welsh. 

Immediately on the defeat, the rebel victor, 
Montfort earl of Leicester^ appointed Peter de 
Montforty a creature of his own, governor of this 
castle; and soon after, making use of the captive 
monarch's power against himself, obliged him*^ to 
resign to Llewelyn ap Gryffydd prince of Wales^ the 
hundred of Ellesmere, several of the border castles, 
and among others that of Whittington and its ap- 
pertenances. This writ was dated from Hereford ^ 
June 22d 1265. Henry also ceded to him the 
sovereignty of Wales^ and homage of all the IT W.s^A 
barons, and the lord of Whittington. These 
grants were afterwards confirmed to him by 
Henry y with the homage of the neighboring counties 

» Rt/mer, i. 814. 
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(wliich were usually paid to princes ancestors) in 
consideration of 30,000 marks paid by Llewelyn. 

In 1281, Fulk attended Edivard I. in his expe- 
dition against the Welsh; and was rewarded by 
the grant of jfree- warren on his lands in this manor. 

In 1300, he had a feud with his potent neigh- 
bor Richard earl of Arundel; but it was accom- 
modated by the interference of the king. 

He died in the reign of Edward II. His son 
was at that time in France^ in liis majesty's ser- 
vice; whose lady, AUonora, had livery of the 
manor till her husband could return to do homage. 

In 1329, or the 3d of Edward HI. the new 
earl was accused by Edmund earl of Kent, uncle 
to the king, of raising seditious reports, that Ed- 
icard II. was still alive; and endeavouring to ex- 
cite a rebellion. For this oflfence the castle of 
Whittington was seized; but, by the intercession 
of his peers, restored to him the following year. . 

In the insurrection of Owe^i Glyndivr, the vas- 
sals favored his cause : but their lord obtained a 
pardon for them from Henry IV. 

In 1420, the 8th of Henry V. this illustrious 
race became extinct in the male line; the last 
Fulk dying in his non-age, leaving Elizabeth, his 
only sister, heiress to his estates. She married 
Richard HauTcford, who dying in 1430, the 9th 
of Henry VI. left an only daughter Thomasine. 



S(^ married Sir WUIiam Bomrckitr, creKted, od 
that account, lord FUz-^mrime. A desomdauit of 
his, '/o/iA earl d[ Bail^, exchanged this mnor with 
Henry VIIL for other hnds^ Edntard VL 
granted it to Heniy Grey dnke of Si^fblk: and 
Manj^ on Fiis attainder, bestowed it on Heury last 
earl of Arandd of the name of FUz-alaa. It was 
by him mortgaged to one WUliam AlbaMjf, and 
other citizens of London. The last rdeased their 
title to Affxxny, who foreclosed the estate. His 
great grand-daughter, and sole h^iess, manied 
Thornwf Lloyd of Aston, esq. in this county. 
Cmilk. The castle stands on a flat : the gateway, and 
the ruins of two vast round towers, with cmnfixm 
slips by way of windows, still remain; and the 
bare vestiges of two others may yet be traced. It 
had been surrounded by a moat, and several vast 
flitches, which comprehended several other works. 
The moat was filled by a rivulet that rises near 
Pent re Pant, in the parish of Settatyn, which on 
entering this parish, is lost for near a mile, and 
emerges in the fields at the back of the castle. 

It is probable, that this was a place of defence 
from the time of its earliest possessors. No place 
on the borders of unfriendly nations could possibly 
remain unfortified; but the architect of the castle 
whose ruins we now contemplate, was certainly 
the great Fitz-ivarine, grandson of Guarine, found- 
er of the femily. These were among the greatest 
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of the barons called Lord marchers of Wales; of 
whose origin an ample account will be given in 
the appendix. 

The steward of the manor holds annually a Steward. 
court-leet and court-baron in a room° in the cas- 
tle; to which the inhabitants are summoned, and 
fined one penny each for non-attendance. Chief- 
rents are payed to the lord; and a heriot of the 
best beast is claimed at the death of most of the 
freeholders within the lordship. 

The church^, dedicated to St. John the Baptist ^ Church. 
is a rectory, valued in the king's books at 25Z. 4v. 
It is a small building, supposed to have been 
originally designed as a chapel to the castle, and 
made out of the refuse materials of that fortress by 
its founder. According to the tradition of the 
place, he was buried in the porch, it being an act 
of devotion, in those days, for all persons, on their 
entrance into churches or rehgious houses, to pray 
for the souls of the founders and benefeictors. 

^ A modern addition, which Mr. LXoydy of Asto7i, the present lord 
of the manor, is now rebuilding in a stile more congenial with the 
rest of the antient edifice. Ed. 

' The church was rebuilt in 1806 under the direction of its worthy 
minister the reverend Whitehall Davies, Towards the expence, 
amounting to about 1500^. two briefs produced 42^. 28, Id, By a 
reference to Buni^s ecclesiastical law, art. BaiEF, it appears that the 
charge upon each brief is 330^. I6s, Qd, consequently that a sum of no 
less amount than seven hundred and three pounds^ fifteen shiUingSf 
one penny, must have been raised in order to benefit the parish of 
Whittington, Forty -tico Pounds, two ShiUings, one Penny, Ed. 
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Falk Fitz-wariney seventh of the name, who had 
the greatest revenue of any of the family, by will, 
dated the 15th of Richard II. directed that his 
body should be buried in the chancel. The 
largest part of his estates were in other counties ; 
but he gave this place the preference as the antient 
seat of the family. 

In the year 1630, a commission was issued from 
the council in the marches of WcdeSy to John Tre- 
vor and Richard Lloyds gentlemen, to make a ter- 
rier of the glebe-land, and to return an inventory 
of the fiirniture belonging to it; among which 
were foimd three pair of armour, furnished with 
two pikes and two head-pieces. These seem to 
have been designed for the use of the rector, for 
the defence of the castle, in case of any sudden 
inroad of the Welsh. 

After leaving the village, in the road towards 
Oswestrij. I observed on the left Tre-newyddy a 
seat of Watkin Williams esq. in the right of his mo- 
ther, heiress of the place. Her grandfather, Ed- 
ivard Lloyd esq. who died in 1715, was eminent 
for his learning, and had prepared materials for 
the history of this his native county. Continue 
my journey to 

OSWESTRY, 

Oswestry, a considerable town, about two miles distant from 
Whittiiigton; a place celebrated in Saxon history 
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and legendaiy piety. On this spot, on August 
5th 642"^, was fought the battle between the Chris- 
tian Osivald, king of the North^unhnanSy and the 
Pagan Penda, king of the Mercians, Oswald was 
defeated, and lost his life. The barbarian victor 
cut the body of the slain prince in pieces, and 
stuck them on stakes dispersed over the field, as 
so many trophies; or, according to the antient 
verses that relate the legend, his head and hands 
only were thus exposed: 

Cujus et abscibiiutii caput abscis»osi|ue lacertos, 
Efc tribus aDixos palis pendere cruentos 
Feixda }\}}o%i\ per quod reliquis exempla relinquat 
Terroris manifesta sui, Regemque beatum 
Esse probet miserum: sed causam fallit utram(|ue, 
Ultor eniiu fratris minime timet Oswiics ilium 
Immo timere facit. Nee rex miser, immo beatus 
Est, qui fonte boui fruitur semel, et sine fine. 

* Three crosses, raised at Penda^a dire commands, 

* Bore O^waUTa royal head and mangled hands: 

* To stand a sad example to the rest, 

* And prove him wretched who is ever blest. 

* Vain policy! for what the victor got, 

* Proved to the vanquished king the happier lot: 

* For now the martyred saint in glory views 
' How 0»wi/ with success the war renews: 

' And Penda scarcely can support his throne, 

* Whilst Oswald wears a never-failing crown.' 

It is probable that the Britoiis bestowed on the 
spot where the battle was fought, the name of Maes 
Mr, or the long fields or combat, from the obsti- 

*i Sax, Chron, 31. 
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nacy of the conflict. The Saxom, for a considera- 
ble time, retained the name of the place where the 
action was fought, with the addition of their own 
vernacular word f eld, or Jelth, a field; as tnaser- 
feld, maseifelthy and corruptly, irmsafdd. 

Campus Mesafeld sanctoram caaduit ossa'. 
The bones of saints at Me$afdd were bleach'cL 

In after-days, the name became entirely Saxon; 
and from the fate of the king was styled Oswalds 
tree; now Oswestry; and by the Welsh rendered 
CroeS'OSwallt. Before this event, and for a long 
time after, this tract was the property of the 
Britoiis; till it was conquered by Offa, and brought 
within the verge of his famous ditch. 

A PRINCE so dear to the church as Osivald, 
and so attached to the professors of the monastic 
life, received every posthumous honor that they 
could bestow. He was raised to the rank of a 
saint; and his sanctity confirmed by numberless 
miracles. His reliques (which were removed the 
year following by Oswy) were efficacious in all 
disorders incident to man or beast. The very 
spot on which his pious corpse had lain, imparted 
.Miracle, its virtue by mere contact : the horse of a traveller, 
wearied by excess of labor, stopt here, lay down, 
and, rolling about in agony, luckily tumbled on the 
place where Oswald, fell No sooner had he 

' Hem'y ol Huntingdon, lib. iii. p. 331. 
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touched the ground, than he sprung up in full 
vigor. His master, a man of great sagacity! 
marked the spot; mounted his nag, and soon 
reached his inn. There he found a young woman 
ill of the palsy. He told the adventure of his 
horse; persuaded her friends to try the same re- 
medy; caused her to be transported there; and 
•she instantly found the same benefit^ 

A CHURCH arose on the place of martyrdom, de- church. 
dicated to the saint. A monastery was founded, 
which bore the name of Bhaic-minster, Candida 
ecclesia, Album iiionasteriumy and Whiteniiiistcr. 
It is very singular, that no evidences exist, either 
of the time of the foundation or of the dissolution. 
The last must have happened in Saxon days; for, 
immediately after the Conquest, the church of St. 
Oswald was bestowed on the abby of Shvewshury. 
Bishop Tanner doubts whether there ever was a 
monastery here*: but the authority of Leland puts 
this much out of the question — that there once 
stood here some sort of reUgious foundation; for 
he expressly says, that the cloister, with tombs of 
the monks, remained in the memory of man^ I 
am inclined to tliink it to have been collegiate; a 
species of establishment very frequent in places of 
martyrdom or of assassination, reverential or ex- 

• BeJoe UisL EccUs, lib. iii. c. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, are all replete with 
tales of this kind. 

* Jlonasticoiiy 445. » Jtin. v. .39. 
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him: but I believe there never was any European 
nation (in the periods in which this custom was 
pretended to exist) so barbarous as to admit it 
It is true, that the power above cited was intro- 
duced into England by the Normans, out of their 
Amobyb. own country. The Ainohyr, or rather Q<^ 
merch, was a British custom of great antiquity, 
paid either for violating the chastity of a virgin, or 
for a marriage of a vassal''; and signifies the price 
of a virgin. The Wehh laws, so &r from encour- 
aging adultery, checked by severe fines, even un- 
becoming liberties'. The Amohyr was intended 
as a preservative against lewdness. If a virgin 
was deflowered, the seducer, or, in his stead, hw 
&,ther paid the fine. If she married, he also paid 
the fine. There is one species so singular as to 
merit mention. If a wife proved unfaitMul to her 
husband's bed, the poor cuckold was obliged to 
pay his superior five shilling as long as lie did 
cydgysgu, i. e. sleep with her; but if he forbore J 
cohabiting with her, and she cydgysgu'd with he 
gallant, the fine fell on the offending &ir. 
LxHE-wTTE, The Saxons had their Lyre-wyte ,or Xea 
wyte, for the same end that the Wdak had t]| 
Amohyr. The crime'*ia mentioned <rften in j 
Saxon laws'"; once, with a cruel penalty dei 
ced against the offender; and a second timaj 

> Lefftt WaUica, _92. <t- Glonar. 5W. 
' Leyet WallCea, 78. * L^e* SaxoH, 40 L 
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a castle at Oswaldster at the time of the Con- 
quest; which I think probable. The artificial 
mount on which it was placed indicates it to have 
been earlier than the Norman sera. The Britons 
and the Saxons gave their fortresses this species 
of elevation. The Normans built on the firm and 
natural soil or rock ; but often made use of these 
mounts, which they found to have been the site of 
a Saxon castle. I believe this to have been the 
case with that in question. A Fitz-alan repaired 
or re-built, and added to that which he met with 
here: a tower also (as is not unfrequent) might 
receive the name of Modoc, complimentary either 
to the son of Meredydd, or some other great man 
of the same title. 

This castle was the residence of the Norman 
owners, and had been completely finished. It had 
its hallium or yard, which comprehended that part 
of the town still called the Bailey head : its Bar- 
bican or outer-gate, where the maimed and blind 
were commonly relieved; a mount on the outside 
of the great ditch was the site of this building; 
and, from the use, bears to this day the name of 
Cripple-gate. Lastly, it had its chapel, placed at 
a little distance, dedicated to St. Nicholas, and 
was in the gift of the earls of Arundel. 

I will not tire the reader with a dry list of suc- 
cessors to this place, or the guardians of such who 
were under age. I will only observe, that after 
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piatory, ax5Cording to the nature of the event. 
Something of this kind existed here toward the 
latter end of the reign oi Henry 11. ; for Reinerus 
bishop of St. Asaph (who had a house near the 
place) alienated all the tythes of hay and com of 
this church and its chapels. These served to 
maintain twelve priests; but Reiner bestowed the 
revenues on the monks of Shrewsbury, and by 
the papal authority expelled the antient seculars^ 
I must remark, that most of them had lawfiil 
wives; for the Welsh clergy, for a long time, re- 
sisted the imposition of the church of Rome in the 
article of ceUbacy, as well as in several others. 

GiRALDUS Cambrensis attended the archbishop 
of Canterbury to this place, in order to incite 
people to take aims for the purposed Crusade. 
Oswald's A.T present there is not a relique of any old 
buildings, exceptmg of the ruins of a chapel over a 
remarkably fine spring, that still bears the name 
of the saint ; and neai' the chm^ch is a spot moated 
round : the use of which is now quite unknown. 

I MUST add, that near the town is a field called 
Cae-xef. Cae-nefy or Ileaven-Jield, which some have ima- 
gined to have been the place of his martyrdom. 
His life and death have given two places that title; 
for the Saxon Ileafeiifeld in Northumberland has 
the same meaning; which it received on account 

* PoweTs note on (Jirald, Camhr. Itin. 877. Ooodicin de PrcemL 
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of the victory he obtained there over the Cumbrian 
prince; Oswald attributing his success solely to 
the intervention of Heaven. 

The present church is of no great antiquity; it Church. 
is spacious, and has a handsome plain tower. We 
learn from a monument in memory of Mr. Hugh 
Yale, that the old church was demolished in 1616. 
I suppose that the present immediately rose on 
the ruins. It stands quite out of the town, in a 
suburb without the New-gate, and is a vicarage, 
under the patronage of the earl of Powis, who is 
also lord of this extensive manor. Part of this 
parish still uses the Welsh language; for which 
aeason, divine service is in a certain proportion 
read by the minister in that tongue. 

The town was fortified with a wall and four Walls and 
gates. That called the Black-gate is demolished : 
the New-gate, the Willow-gate, and the Beatrice- 
gate, still remain. The last is a handsome build- 
ing, with a guard-room on both sides; and over it 
the arms of the Fitz-alans, a lion rampant. It 
probably was built by Thomas earl of Ainindel, in 
the beginning of the reign of Henry IV. who be- 
stowed the name on it in honor of his wife Beatrix, 
natural daughter to the king of Portugal. 

Over the New-gate is the figiure of a horse in 

full speed, with an oaken bough in his mouth. 

There is a conjecture, but I will not pretend to say 

how well warranted, that it alluded to the generous 
VOL. I. w 
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breed of horses which Powysland (of which this 
was part) was famous for, derived from some fine 
Spanish staUions, introduced by Robert de Belesnie 
earl of Shrewsbury. 

The walls were begun in the year 1277, or the 
sixth of Edward I. who granted a murage or toll 
on the inhabitants of the county, which lasted for 
six years; in which time it may be supposed they 
were completed. They were about a mile in com- 
pass, and had a deep ditch on the outside, capable 
of being filled with water from the neighboring 
rivulets. 
Castle. There are only a few fragments of the castle 
remaining. It stood on an artificial mount, with 
a great foss, extending to the Beatrice-ga.te on one 
side, and on the other to the Willow-ga^te. Our 
Welsh historians attribute the foundation to Madoc 
ap Meredydd ap Bleddyn prince of Poioys, in 
1148^ Ldaiid^ gives some colour to this, by 
saying, that in his time there was a tower called 
Madoc' s ; but the English records place it in pos- 
session of Alan^ a noble Noimian, who received it 
immediately from William the Conqueror, on his 
accession. This Alan was the stock of the FitZ" 
alans earls of A^rundel; a potent race, that flou- 
rished (with fewer checks than are usual with 
greatness) for near five hundred years. 

Sir William Dugdale' says, that there was 

y Powel^ 201. « Itin, v. 39. • Barwage. 
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a castle at Oswaldster at the time of the Con- 
quest; which I think probable. The artificial 
mount on which it was placed indicates it to have 
been earlier than the Norman sera. The Britons 
and the Saxons gave their fortresses this species 
of elevation. The Nonmtns built on the firm and 
natural soil or rock; but often made use of these 
mounts, which they foimd to have been the site of 
a Saxon castle. I beheve this to have been the 
case with that in question. A Fitz-alan repaired 
or re-built, and added to that which he met with 
here: a tower also (as is not unfrequent) might 
receive the name of Aladoc, complimentary either 
to the son of Meredydd, or some other great man 
of the same title. 

This castle was the residence of the Norman 
owners, and had been completely finished. It had 
its hallium or yard, which comprehended that part 
of the town still called the Bailey head : its Bar- 
bican or outer-gate, where the maimed and blind 
were commonly reUeved; a mount on the outside 
of the gi'eat ditch was the site of this building; 
and, from the use, bears to this day the name of 
Cripple-gate. Lastly, it had its chapel, placed at 
a little distance, dedicated to St. NicJwlas, and 
was in the gift of the earls of Arundel. 

I will not tire the reader with a dry list of suc- 
cessors to this place, or the guardians of such who 
were imder age. I will only observe, that after 
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the execution of Edmund earl of Arundel^ in the 
reign of Edward IL his queen, to shew her predi- 
lection to her gentle Mortimer^ obtained the pos- 
session of it for that favorite. 

The town was favored with considerable prive- 

leges from its lords. Its first charter, from its 

Shartar brevity called by the Welsh Shartar Griotta. or 

GWTTA. J J y 

the short charter**, was granted by William earl of 
Aimndel, in the reign of Henry II. I must ob- 
serve here, that it imparted to the burgesses the 
same priveleges with those of Shrewsbury. 

The same William, in a scutage made in king 
John^s time, was not to do ward at any place but 
Blanc-minster, for the knight's fees held by him : 
nor to ftirnish more than ten soldiei-s, horse, or 
foot, within the county of Salop; nor more than 
five out of it. 

His son John took part with the barons against 
king John; who in revenge marched to O^ivestry 
in 121 6^ and reduced the town to ashes. On the 
death of that prince, he was reconciled to his suc- 
cessor, Henry III. and in 1227, obtained for his 
Fair, manor of Blanc-mi aster the grant of a fair, upon 
the eve, the day, and the day after the feast of St. 
Andrew. He also made the bailiffs clerks of the 
market, with power to imprison any persons who 
used fraudulent ways in buying or selling; for 

»> Hadeian MSS. N^ 1881. G. 
« TT^nn's IlisL Wales, 242. 
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wliich they paid the consideration of twenty marks. 
These people frequently abused their power : it is 
therefore no wonder that so many of the griev- 
ances which the Welsh so much complained of to 
Edward I. should originate from this placed 

In 1233, this unfortmiate town experienced a 
second destruction, being again burnt by Llevoelyn 
ap Jorwerih prince of Wale^. Provision was now 
made against future insults; for, in the next reign, 
that of Edioitrd I. the town was surrounded with 
walls. This happened when that poUtic monarch 
meditated the conquest of Wales; therefore thought 
proper to secure this town, one of the keys of the 
<30untry, with proper defence. 

In 1318, in the reign of his unfortunate son, 
Edmund earl oi Armidel was conmmnded to raise 
two hundred foot-soldiers out of Cohie and this 
neighborhood, to repel the Scots. 

In 1331, Edward III. granted another fan- to 
this town; and in 1346, directed Edmwid Fitz- 
<dan to raise two hundred of his vassals from Clun 
and Oswestry y to attend him in the French wars. 

In 1397, Richard earl of AirundeL being at- 
tainted and executed, the king, Richard 11. seized 
all his lands and manors, and granted them to 
William le Scrape earl of Wiltshire^ one of his 
favorites. He also granted to the town the first fir^t royal 
royal charter, incorporating it by the name of the ^"^^^ 

* P<mdy 362. • Idem, 288. 
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bailiflfe and burgesses of Oswestry infra PalcUi' 
iiatum Cestri^ in inarchid inter Angtjam et 
Walliam. This was ako founded upon the 
constitution of that of Shrewsbury. They were 
exempted throughout the kingdom (the liberty of 
the city of London excepted) de ITieolonio, Lets- 
tugio^ Passagio, Pontagio, Stcdlagio de Le7ie, et 
de Danegeldi% et Saynit, et omnibus edits coiisue- 
tudinibus et exactionibtis. 

Richard II. with the committee of parlement, 
in this town determined that the great dispute be- 
tween the duke of Hereford and Mowh^ay duke 
of Norfolk^ should be decided by single combat 
at Coventry; both dukes having appeared before 
the king at Oswestry ^ after the dissolution of the 
parlement held at Shrewsbiirif. 

Tho. Earl Jxs new lord, the earl of Wiltshire, fell a victim 

OF Arundel. 

to the popular fury, on the deposition of his royal 
master; and Thomas the son of the attainted earl, 
was restored in blood. He proved a great bene- 
factor to the corporation : he gave it a release, in 
1406, from a hundred pounds that they were in- 
debted to him, in consideration of the distresses the 
town suffered during the insurrection of Glyndior. 
He also obtained a pardon from the king for his 
vassals in Chirl\ Bromfield, and this manor, for 
the share they took in that commotion. 

' Drale'a Parltam, Hist. i. r)19. 
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In the same year with the release, he granted a 
most extensive charter to the town, containing 
many matters that shew the customs of the times; 
which merits, on that account, a detail of some of 
the particulars. To begin with a most essential 
one : ' Neither the lord or his heirs should con- ^^^ ^^^' 

TER. 

fiscate or seize the effects of persons dying with 
or without will in the corporation : That no bur- 
gess should be compelled to be the lord's re- 
ceiver-general; but only collector of the issues 
arising within the borough : That the burgesses 
should be discharged from all fees demanded by 
the constable of the castle, or any of his menial 
servants, for any felonies or trespasses committed 
out of the same liberties, when brought to the 
prison of the castle; saving, that the constable 
might receive one penny at his own election, 
from every mansion-house in the town; and a 
farthing of every cottage on the feast of St. 
Steplien annually: That the burgesses should 
be freed for the ftiture from all excise of ale 
brewed and sold in the town, which had been 
hitherto payable, at the rate of seven-pence for 
every Braceiia cervisice exposed to sale: That 
they were to be freed from the duty otAmohyr or 
Lyreivite^: That whoever lived in the house of 
a burgess, and happened to die there, the burgess 
was to have a heriot after his decease; in the 

( Vide page 284. 
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* same maimer as the Uchelwyr, or freeholders re- 

* sidinor on the lands of the lord in the hundred of 
' Oswestry: That no Shrewsbury ale should be 

* sold in the town without license, while any ale 
' brewed in the town was to be had, under the pe- 

* nalty of six shillings and eight pencje: That 

* none of 'the inhabitants of the lordships of Os- 

* laestry, Melverley, Kinardsleyy Egerley, Ruytouy 
and the eleven towns^ should drive or carry any 

* cattle, com, or victuals, or other wares, to any 

* foreign fair or market, before the same had been 

* first exposed to sale in the town of Oswestry , 

* under the penalty of six shillings and eight pence: 
' That none of the lord's tenants should be com- 

* polled to pay the redditus advocarii for the secu- 

* rity of the castle, (&c. dc.^ 

Guard at Until the time of the above mentioned charter, 
the lord's Welsh tenants of the hundred o£ Oswestry 
were accustomed by their tenure to keep watch 
and ward for three days and three nights at the 
four gates of the town, during the fair of St. An- 
dreio and St. Oswcdd, with a certain number of 
men called Kates: but these treacherously, with 
others, ravaged and plundered the place. On this 
the tenants were compelled to pay a sum of mo- 
ney as wages to a suflBicient number of English- 
men^ as the burgesses should think convenient, for 

^ Old Ruyton, Cotton, Shdvoke, ShoUcUwi, Wykey, EardeMton^ Teds- 
mere, Rednall, Haughton, Sutton, and Felton; which form a manor in 
Osicestry hundred. 
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the custody of the four gates; and the Welshmen 
were for ever to be discharged from that duty. 

The vassals of the earls of Arwidd in these 
parts were of a mixed nature; either descendants 
of the Norman followers of their ancestor Alan, or 
of the native Welsh, who were most numerous, 
and bore an hereditary dislike to the co-tenants 
of foreign stock. The Welsh part was called Wal- 
cheria, and lay in the upper part of the manor. 

This charter of earl Thomas was confirmed by 
his several successors, to the time of Henry VIII. 
Charles II. granted another; in which a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, fifteen common-council, a high- 
steward, and recorder, composed the body cor- 
porate. 

OswESTRi' was gaiTisoned for the king in the 
beginning of the civil wars, but was taken in June 
1644 by the earl of Denbigh^ and general Mytton. 
The governor had fortified it very strongly ; and 
least the enemy should annoy it from the steeple, 
pulled it down to the body of the church, part of 
which he also demolished. The attack was made 
against the new gate, which was soon demolished 
by the cannon; when a bold and daring young 
man, named George Cranage, went with a hatchet 
and cut down the chains of the drawbridge. The 
parlement forces then entered, and the royalists 
retired into the castle. Cranage was then per- 

» maelock, 92. 
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suaded to hang a Buttar (Petard) at the castle 
gate. After being well animated with sack, he 
undertook this desperate attempt; crept with the 
engine from house to, house, till he got to that next 
to the castle ; fiistened it to the gate, set fire to it, 
and escaped unhurt. The gate was burst open, 
and the place taken\ Notwithstanding the town 
was captured in this manner, the commanders re- 
strained the soldiers from plundering, and gratified 
them with five hundred pounds. 

The following month, colonel Marrow at- 
tempted to re- take the place; but was attacked 
by Sir Thomas MiddletoUy and obliged to retire 
with considerable loss\ After the dejtth of the 
king, the castle was demolished. 

Oswestry About a mile from Oswestry, in the parish oi 
Sellatyriy Ues a fine military post, on an insulated 
eminence of an oblong form, which has been for- 
tified with much art. The top is an extensive 
area, containing fifteen acres, three roods, and eight 
perches, of fertile ground, surrounded with two 
ramparts and fosses of great heights and depths. 
At a distance from these, at the foot of the hill, is 
another deep foss, which surrounds the whole, and 
ends (as do the two others) at the two entrances; 
which are placed diagonally opposite to each other. 
On the slope of the hill, on both sides of one en- 

j k Mr. EdioanU'^ M8S. i IVhitelocky 94. 
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trance are a range of deep oblong trenches, run- 
ning transversely between the second ditch and 
another, which seems to be designed for their im- 
mediate protection ; for the first extends no farther 
than these trenches; the other, to no great dis- 
tance beyond them. 

This place is called Old Oswestry^ HSn Ddincts, 
and antiently Ccter Ogyrfan, from Ogyrfan a hero 
co-existent with Arthur. There is no certainty 
of the origin of it : some ascribe it to Oswald or to 
Penda, ai^d imagine that it was possessed, before 
the battle of Maserfddty by one of those princes. 
Others think it to have been the work of the an- 
tient Britons; to which opinion I incline. The 
strength and the labor in forming it, evince that it 
was not a sudden operation, like that of a camp. 
Its construction, even to the oblong trenches, is 
British; for example, that of Biv/n y ClawddiaUj 
on the Clwydian hills, which divide Flintshire from 
the vale of Clwyd^ is a similar work. 

A GREAT dike and foss, called TFo^'s, is continued Wat's Dike. 
from each side of this post. This work is little 
known, notwithstanding it is equal in depth, though 
not in extent, to that of Offa. We shall here trace 
the course of each. Wat^s can only be discovered 
on the southern part to Maeshury mill, in Oswestry 
parish, where it is lost in morassy ground : from 
thence it takes a northern direction to Heii-ddiiias, 
and by Pentre'r Clawdd to Goboioen, the site of a 
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small fort, called Bryn y Castdly in the parish o\ 
j Whittington: then crosses Prys Henlle conxmoUy in 

the parish of St. Martin: goes over the Oeiriog 
between Brynkinallt and Pont y Blew forge, and 
the Dee below Nant y Beta; from whence it passes 
through Wynnstay park, by another Pentrer 
Clawddy or township on the ditch, to Erddtg, the 
I seat of Philip Yorke esq. where there was another 

strong fort on its course: from Erddig it goes 
above Wrexham^ near Mdin Puleston, by Dolyddy 
Maesgivyriy Phos-ddu^ Croes-oiieiras, Mr. Shaker- 
ley's Gwersyllt; crosses the Alyn^ and through the 
township of Llaiy to Rhydin, in the county of 
Flint; above which is Caer-estyUy a British post : 
from hence it runs by Hope church, along the side 
of MolesdcUe, which it quits towards the lower part, 
and turns to Mynydd Sychdyn, Moiiachlog near 
Northopy by Northop mills, Bryn-moely Coed y Llys, 
Nant y Flinty Cefn y Coedy through the Straml 
fields, near Holywell, to its termination below the 
abby of Basingtoerh I have been thus minute in 
giving its course, because it is so often confounded 
with Offa's ditch, which attends the former at 
unequal distances, from five hundred yards to 
three miles, till the latter is totally lost. 
Offa'sDike. Offa's ditch extended from the river Wye, 
along the counties of Hereford and Radrun^ into 
that of Montgomery, where I shall take it up at 
its entrance into North Wales, at Pwll y Piod, 



I 
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an ale-house on the road between Bishop\s-castle 
and Newtown; from thence it passes northward, 
near Mellington-hally near which is an encampment 
called Cfter-diriy by Bromptoii mill, where there is 
a mount; Linor park near MouiUgomeryy Forden 
heath, Nant-cHhhay at the foot of an antient fort- 
ress, Layton-hally and Buttingtoa church. Here it 
is lost for five miles; the channel of the Seveim 
probably serving for that space as a continuation of 
this famous boundary; which, just below the con- 
flux of the Bele and the Severn, appears again, and 
passes by the churches of Llandymlio, and Llany- 
myaech, to the edge of the vast precipitous Ume- 
stone rock in the last parish : from this place it 
runs by Trefy Claivdd, over the horse-course on 
Cefay Bivch, above Oswestry, then above Sellatyn; 
from whence it descends to the Ceiriog, and thence 
to Glyn, where there is a large breach, supposed 
to be the place of interment of the English who 
fell in the battle of Crogen, hereafter to be men- 
tioned: it then goes by Chirh-castle; and, below 
Cefn y Wern, crosses the Dee, and the Rhuvahon 
road near Plds Modoc, forms part of the turnpike- 
road to Wrexham, to Pentre Bychan, where there 
is a moimt ; then by Plds Bower to Adwy^r Clawdd, 
near Minera; by Brymho, crosses Cegidog river, 
and through a Uttle valley on the south side of 
Bryn Yorhyn mountain, to Coed Talirrn and Cac- 
dwn, a farm near Treyddin chapel, in the parish 
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of Mold (pointing towards the Clwydian hills); 
beyond which there can no farther traces be dis- 
covered. 

Cae Dwn, or rather Cae Twn^ according to 
doctor Davies, signifies fractura, than which no- 
thing can be more expressive of the ending of this 
famous work, which, as I have not long since ob- 
served, terminates in a flat cultivated country, on 
the farm of Cae Twn, near Treyddyn chapel, in 
the parish of Mold. The termination is remote 
from any hill, or place of strength : it is therefore 
reasonable to imagine, that this mighty attempt 
was here suddenly interrupted by some cause, of 
which we must ever remain ignorant. 

No reason appears why its course was not 
continued from sea to sea. It seems probable 
that Offa imagined that the Clwydian hills, and 
the deep valley that Ues on this side at their 
base, would serve as a continuance of his pro- 
hibitory line: he had carried his arms over 
most part of Flintshire, and vainly imagined, 
that his labors would restrain the Cambrian in- 
roads in one part, and his orders prevent any in- 
cursions beyond these natural Umits, which he had 
decreed should be the boundaries of his new con- 
quests. The weakness of this great work appear- 
ed on the death of Offa: the Welsh y with irre- 
sistible fury, despised his toils, and carried their 
ravages far and wide on the English marches. 
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Superior force often repelled our countrymen. 
Sanguinary laws were made by the victorious 
Harold against any that should transgress the 
limits prescribed by Offa. The Wdshman that 
was foimd in arms on the Saxon side of the ditch, 
was to lose his right-hand"". 

It is observable, that in all parts the ditch is on 
the Welsh side; and that there are numbers of 
small artificial: mounts, the sites of small forts, in 
many places along its course. These were garri- 
soned, and seem intended for the same purposes as 
the towers in the famous Chinese wall, to watch 
the motions of the neighbors, and to repel the 
hostile incursions. 

It is remarkable, that Wat's dike should have 
been overlooked, or confounded with that of Ojff^a, 
by all writers, except by Thomas Churchyard the 
poet^ who assigns the object of the work: that 
the space intervening between the two was free 
ground, where the Britons and Saxons might meet 
with safety for all commercial purposes. 

FfiOM Oswestry I took the road to Sellatyn^ a Sellatyn. 
parish consisting of the single township of Porhing- 
tony and containing about six hundred"* inhabitants. 
Its register, which commences in 1557, was for- 

™ Ldand Collect, iii. 230. Joannes SarisburiensiSf as quoted by 
Camden, 698. 

" Vide Churchi/ard'a Wortkines of Wales, originally printed in 
1587; reprinted by TTiomas Evans, 1776. 

^ In 1801 the number amounted to 701. Ed. 
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tuuately saved from the great wreck of such n 
cords by Mr. Wildiiig, an Oliverian rector in it 
civil war's. It appears from it, that the state « 
population in the first and last twenty years was & 
follows: 

First. Last. Encrease. 
Baptisms, 258 ... 410 ... 152 
Weddings, 29 ... 98 ... 69 
Funerals, 189 ... 257 ... 68" 

This happy disproportion of encrease betweei 
births and burials, seems to arise from the hill^ 
situation of the paiish; which slopes down to tlu 
moory flats of those of Oswestry and Whitttngtan 
without partaking the lest of their nature. Th( 
impi-ovements in agriculture contribute much U 
retain numbers of the inhabitants, by finding them 
a wholesome and innocent employ; the want ol 
which exiles multitudes, in many places, to the 
vice and disease of great cities. 
PoRKiHOTox. In Sellatyii parish is Porkltigtwi, the seat oi 
my kinsman Mobert GoJolphin Owen esq^ This 
place takes its name from a singular entrenchment 
in a neighboring field, called Castdl Brogyntyn, 
a fort belonging to Owen Brogy^ityn, a natural 

"• Between 17S8 aud 1807. 

Baptisnis, 538 

Weddings, 100 

Fuaerale, 29S Ei>. 

' Now of hi» niece, the daughter of the late Oaen Orm^ eaq. Ed. 
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son to Modoc ap Meredydd prince of Powys Fa- 
dog'. It is of a circular form, surroiinded with a 
vast earthen dike, and a deep foss. It appears, 
by an old drawing in Mr. Mytton'a collection, to 
have had two entrances, pretty close to each other, 
projecting a little from the sides, and diverging; 
the end of each guarded by a semi-lunar curtain. 
These are now destroyed. 

The name of the house was soon altered to one 
very nearly resembling the present. In 1218, 
Henry III. in an address to Llewelyn prince of 
WcdeSy informs him, that among others, Bleddyn 
Films Oeni de Porkington' had performed to 
his majesty the service he owed. 

Sir John Owen, the famous royalist, was of Sir John 
this house, but not of the family of Oioen Brogyn- 
tyn. He was descended from Hivfa ap Cynddelw, 
one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales. Before 
Sir John Oiven^a family enjoyed the place, it had 
been long possessed by the Lacons. It passed 
from them to Sir William Morris^ of Clenenny, in 
Caernarvonshire^ by virtue of his marriage with the 
daughter of Williain Wynne Lacon^ esq., and was 
conveyed into the family of the present owner by 
the marriage of the grand-daughter of that match 
with John^ fourth son of Robert Oioen^ of Bddsilin, 
in Anglesea. This gentleman (who was &ther of 

' Powd^ 212. • Rtftnery i. 227. 
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Sir John) had been secretary to the great Walsin 
ham, and made a fortune xyi ten thousand pound 
a sum perhaps despised bj modem secretaries, bi 
a vast one in those days. His master did not ta] 
such good care of himself, for he did not leave su 
ficient to defray his funeral expenses. Here 
preserved the portrait of Sir John, a strenuoi 
supporter of the cause of Charles I.; a colon 
in the army, and vice-admiral of North Wale 
He greatly signalized himself at the siege of Bri 
tol, when it was taken by prince Rupert, and wi 
desperately wounded in the attack. CongenL 
qualities recommended him to his highness; wh 
superseding the appointment of archbishop Wi 
Hams to the government of Conwy castle, in 164i 
constituted Sir John commander in his plao 
This fortress was soon ^ven up to general My\ 
ton, by the contrivance of the prelate, and th 
power of his friends : and the knight retired to hi 
seat in the distant parts of the county. In 164f 
he rose in arms to make a last effort in behalf c 
his &,llen master, probably in concert with th 
royalists in KenZ and Essex. He was soon at 
tacked by William. Lloyd, sheriff of the coontj 
whom he defeated, wounded, and made prisonei 
He then laid siege to Caernarvon; but hearing tha 
certain of the parlement forces, under the colonel 
Carter and Tivisleton, were on their march to at 
tack bun, he hastened to meet them, and took th 
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sheriff with him on a litter. He met with his 
enemies near Llandegai: a furious rencontre en- 
sued, in which Sir John had at first the advantage ; 
but falling in with their reserve, fortune declared 
against him : in a personal contest with a captain 
Taylor^ he was pulled off his horse, and made pri- 
soner; his troops, disheartened by the loss of 
their commander, took to flight. The sheriff died 
the same day. The victory was esteemed of such 
consequence, that captain Taylor^ who was the 
messenger of the news to the parlement, received 
a reward of two hundred pounds out of Sir Johas 
estate*. 

Sir John^ was conveyed to Windsor castle, 
where he found four noblemen under confinement 
for the same cause. On the 10th of November, 
a vote passed for his banishment, and that of the 
lords Goring, Loughborough, Capel, the earl of 
Holland, and major general Langhern"^; but after 
the execution of their royal master, sanguinary 
measures took place. The duke of Hamilton, the 
€arl of Holland, and the lords Goring and Capel, 
were put upon their trials. Sir John shewed a 
spirit worthy of his country. He told his judges, 
that ' he was a plain gentleman of Wales, who had 
* been always taught to obey the king; that he 
^ had served him honestly during the war; and, 

« Rusfiwortli, ii. part iv. 1146. ■ WhMock, 348. 
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teotion of the pass. I imagine these mountc 
have been Saxon, and coeval with the great la 
of Offh, which nms at a small distance fi:t>m th 
In this deep valley which winds along the 1 
of the vast Berwijn mountains, was a bloody c 
flict between part of the forces of Henry IL i 
the Welsh, in 1165. Henry had determined o 
more to attempt the subjection of Wales, and 
revenge the ravages carried through the borders 
its gallant prince Owen Gwynedd; for that e 
he assembled a vast army at Oswestry. Ou 
on the contrary, collected all his chieftains, w 
their dependants, at Corwen. The king, heaxj 
that his antagonist itfas so near, resolved to bri 
the matter to a speedy decision. He marcli 
towards him; and in this valley, finding himE 
intangled in impenetrable woods, and recollecti 
his ill-fortune among the forests of EiJa, direct 
his vanguard to make the passage clear by cutti 
down the trees, in order to secure himself fe 
ambuscade. The pikemen, and Bower of his am 
were posted to cover the workmen. The spirit 
the common soldiers of the Welsh army grew i 
dignant at this attempt; and, without the kno 
ledge of their officers, fell with unspeakable fu 
on these troops. The contest was violent; nui 
hers of brave men perished; in the end, the Wei 
retired to Corwen. Henry gained the summit 
the Berwyn; but was so distressed by dreadJ 
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was extended to him; and, after a few months 
imprisonment, he was, on his petition, set at 
liberty. He retired again into his coimtry, where 
he died in 1666; and was interred in the church 
of Pennwrfa in Caernarvo)ishire, where a small 
monument preserves the following epitaph. 

M. s. 

J0HANNI8 Owen de 
Clenneney in Co. Carnarvon militis, 

viri 

in patriam amoris ardentissimi : 

in regem (beatissimum martyrem Carolum I**") 

indubitatad fidelitatis clari; 

(^ui ad sacrosanctam majestatem a perduellionum 

mbie eripiendam, summa pericala, lubentissim6 obivit, 

Hostium copias non semel fudit, ac fregit; 

religionem vindicavit: 

Donee, infelici soi*te in perditissimorum hominum manus, 

Regali jam sanguine imbutas, 

incident Dux prssstantissimus: 

Unde supplex sese obsessum redimerat 

nisi quod Heroi consummatissimo 

FamsB plus, quam vitsB solicito, tale Xvrpov displicuit. 

Collo igitur imperterrit^ oblato, 

secuns aciem retudit divina vis; 

volucrisque fati tardavit alas, donee senex Isetissimus 

Carolum 2^^™ et sibi et suis restitutum viderat. 

A® Do"* 1666, et JEtatis sua) 66. placid^ expiravit. 

From Porkington, I ascended to the parish- Sellattn 
church. The legend of the foundation is, that a' 
noble Briton being engaged in the chace, found in 
ii thicket on this spot a white hind; which deter- 
mined him (after the example of Ethelred king of 
the Mercians, in the instance of St. John^s church 
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which he had formerly opposed. In 1659, be t 
arms, in conjunction with Sir George Booths 
order to restore the antient constitution. Sir Gee 
was defeated by the vigilant Lambert; and 
Thomas forced to take refuge in his casf^e, 'wh 
after two or three days shew of defence, he ■ 
constrained to surrender on such conditions as 
conqueror was pleased to dictate. The fka 
pedigree says that the castle was commanded 
his son {afterwards Sir Thomas) when Laml 
came before it. 

The other monuments are composed of la 
and very ill-executed figures of lady Mtddlet 
wife to Sir Thomas MidcUeton baronet, son of ■ 
former. She was daughter of Sir Thomas Wilb 
ham of Woodhey; and died at the early age 
twenty-two, in the year 1675. 

Sir Richard Middleton, and his lady, ^rait 
daughter of Sir Thomas WhitTnore of Buildas. ] 
died in 1716; she in 1694. At theu-feetlies th 
son Sir William, the last baronet, who surviv 
his father only two years, dying at the age 
twenty-four. 

On a small mural monument, is an elegant e 
taph on Doctor Walter Balcanqital, a Scotch divj 
of distinguished character. In 1617, he was t 
pointed master of the Sacoy hospital, which 
soon resigned in favour of the able but desultt 
Mai'c Antonio di Dominis, archbishop ot Spalai 
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rains, and by the activity and prudence of Owen, 
who cut him off from all supplies, that he was 
obliged to return ingloriously, with great loss of 
men and equipage'. 

This conflict is sometimes called the battle of 
Cor wen; but with more propriety that of Crogen; 
for it happened beneath Cdstelh Crogen, the pre- 
sent Chirk castle; and the place still caXLed Adtf^y'r 
Beddau, or the pass of the graves of the men who 
were slain here. 

The church of Chirk{^) is dedicated to St. Mary; Church op 
and was formerly an impropriation(^) belonging to 
the abby of Voile Crucis. Within is a profusion 
of marble, cut into human forms, memorial of the 
later lords of the place, or their ladies. The best 
is a bust of Sir Thomas Middleton, with a peaked Monumints. 
beard, long hair; armed: and by him is another of 
his lady, a Napier of Luton. Sir Thomas was a 
successfiil and active commander on the side of 
the parlement during the civil wars. Towards the 
end of his life, he found that he had undesignedly 
established a more intolerable tyranny than that 

« Pov)d, 221. 

Q) Chirk is called in Welsh Eglwys y Waen, that is to say the 
Church of the Moor, aud Chirk seems to be merely a dialectic variety 
of the word whence church itself comes, and to stand between it and 
the Scotch kirk: compare Birkenhead with hirken instead of birchen, 
and the Southwalian perc for the measure more usually called a 
perch or pole in English, j.r. 

(^ The distinction between impropriation and appropriation is not 
observed here. t.p. 
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which he had formerly opposed. In 1659, he too! 
arms, in conjunction with Sir George Booth, ii 
order to restore the antient constitution. SvcGeorg 
was defeated bj the vigilant Lambert; and Si 
Thomas forced to take refuge in his castle, where 
after two or three days shew of defence, he wai 
constrained to surrender on such conditions as th< 
conqueror was pleased to dictate. The &.imlj 
pedigree says that the castle was commanded b] 
his son (afterwards Sir Thomas) when Lamher 
came before it. 

The other monuments are composed of lat^ 
and very ill-executed figures of lady Middleton 
wife to Sir Thomas MidcUetoii baronet, son of thi 
former. She was daughter of Sir Thomas Wilbru 
ham. of Woodhey; and died at the early age o 
twenty-two, in the year 1G75, 

Sir RiCHiED Middleton, and his lady, France 
daughter of Sir Thom^as WhUmore of BuUdas, H< 
died in 1716; she in 1694. At their feet lies thei 
son Sir William, the last baronet, who survivec 
his fether only two years, dying at the age o 
twenty-four. 

On a small mural monument, is an elegant epi 
taph on Doctor Walter Balcanqual, a Scotch divint 
of distinguished character. In 1617, he was ap 
pointed master of the Savoy hospital, which h 
soon resigned in favour of the able but desultor 
Jiarc Antonio di Dominis, archbishop of Spalain 
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in reward for his conversion to Protestantism. In 
1618, he was sent to represent liis country in the 
famous synod of Dort. He was promoted to the 
deanery of Rochester; and, in 1639, to that of 
Durham; by his great loyalty, having rendered 
himself hated by his countrymen, he was, in 1645, 
obliged to take refiige in Chirk castle; but, sinking 
imder the fatigue of the journey, and severity of 
the weather, he died on Christynas-dBsj. The 
epitaph was composed by Dr. Pearson bishop of 
Chestei\ at the request of Sir Thomas Middletoiiy 
by whom the moniunent was erected. 

The castle lies about a mile from the village, in Castle. 
the course of Offals dike, on the summit of a lofty 
hill, projecting from the great mass of the Bermyn 
mountains. Before the foundation of the present 
castle, stood another, called Castell Crogen; and 
the territory around bore the name of Tref y Waun^ 
the property of the lords of Dinas Brdn. It con- 
tinued in their possession till the death of Gryffydd 
ap 3Iadoc, a strenuous partizan of Henry III. and 
Edward I. Edward^ on the decease of Gryffydd, 
rewarded two of his favorites with the guardian- 
ship of the two eldest sons of Gi^yffydd: he en- 
trusted Modoc to John earl Wai^en; and Llewelyn 
to Roger Mortimer, son of Roger baron of Wig- 
more: who, as before related, quickly dispatched 
the unhappy youths, and possessed themselves of 
their fortunes. Earl Warren seized on the lord- 
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and varied extent! The castle is square, and 
five rounders uncommonly clumsy and he 
Lord Clarendon and others speak of the er 
demolition of this fortress after its redditioi 
Lambert. Only one side, with three towers, i 
pulled down, which Sir Thomas Middleton, li 
to re-build in one year. 

The chief apartments are a saloon, fiftj-six 
by twenty-seven; and a drawing room within 
gallery, a hundred feet by twenty-two, filled \ 
portraits. Among them are those of the dufc 
Orniond, and his son lord Ossory; the most vi 
ous characters, and the greatest ornaments of 
vicious age of Charles II. admired, revered, uni 
tated. Ossory died before his iather; who \ 
his loss with the firmness of a Roman, founded 
the certain hopes of a Christian. I can scan 
say whether he passed a finer eulogy on his j 
or satire on the times, by declaring, he would 
change his dead son for any lieing one in £uKG 

Lord keeper Sir Orlando Bridgeman, kee 
of the gi'eat seals, in his robes, and with lank h 
He presided over two courts of justice with ■ 
most amiable character; and lost the seals for 
refusal, in 1G72, to af&x them to the king's ii 
dious declaration of liberty of conscience. 

Lady Bridgeman, second wife to Sir Orlan 
and mother to Charlotte wife to Sir Thomas M 
dleton. 
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granted to Thoinas lord Seymour, brother to the 
protector Somerset; for I find him in possession of 
IIolV, to which it was an appendage. 

Elizabeth granted it, with the same lord- 
ships, to her worthless favourite Dudley earl of 
Leicester. On his death Chirk Castle became the 
property of lord St. John of Bletso; whose son, in 
1595, sold it to Sir TJurmas Middleton knight, 
mayor of London in 1614. 

In the year 1642, Charles I. by an order from 
Oxford, directed colonel Robert Ellyce, colonel of 
a regiment of foot, to possess himself of Chirk 
Castle, and to apply any money or plate he found 
there to the payment of his regiment, and then to 
deliver it to Sir Thomas Hanmer, whom his ma- 
jesty had appointed governor. This gentleman 
was of Gwesnewydd near Wreocham, but descended 
from the Lloyds of Bodidris in Yale. He had 
served imder Gustavus Adolphus, and was highly 
tiiisted by Charles. He had first a regiment of 
six hundred men, which being much weakened, he 
had a new commission, dated November 1643, for 
the raising of twelve hundred. Lord Capel also 
did him the honor of appointing him conunander 
in chief (under him) of the counties of Denbigh 
and Flint. 

This exalted pile has much to boast of in its 
vast view into seventeen counties, a most elegant 

• Ditgdale Baron, ii. 368. 
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fail being injured by the extension of privat 
venge". 
>. The Sojmhs continued the custom under 
name of Wcre-geM; and accordingly set a pric 
every rank, from the king to the peasant'. 
head of the king was valued at thirty thou 
thripnses, or 4,500?.; half to be paid to his 
tiona, and half to the kingdom for the loss it 
sustained : that of a countryman was esteeme 
two hundred and sixty-six, or 39/. 18s. 

The Were-gdd of a Welshman was very '. 
for, unless he had property enough to be taxec 
the king's use, his life was not reckoned of hij 
price than seventy thrymses, or ten guineas, 
money or fine was distributed, as in the time of 
antient Gei'mcaui, among the relations of the 
ceased; and oftentimes a part went to the Ion 
the soil, as a compensation for his loss. 

The Welsh had in like manner their Gala 
and Giverth, of the same nature with the fom 
but our fine was usually paid in cattle, the wes 
of the country. 

The Gwerth was not only a compensation 
murder or homicide, but for oU species of injur 
To cuckold the prince was expiated at a very h 
rate"; the offender was fined in a gold cup i 

' Tacitat de mor. Germ. c. 2. 
' Waim'a Lege* Sax. 71. ' Legu WaUia, 199. 
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Sir Thomas Middleton in armour; grey beard, 
and long black hair. The same gentleman who is 
mentioned in the account of the tombs. 

His daughter, countess of Warwick, dowager to 
Edward Rich earl of Warwick, and afterwards 
wife to Mr. Addison, and the reputed cause of his 
intemperance. 

The usual appertenance to antient castles, the 
dungeon, must not be forgotten. The descent is 
by forty- two steps; but, according to the laudable 
usage of its present lord, the captives endure but a 
short and easy confinement; and even that passes 
imperceptibly, amidst the good cheer and generous 
liquors bestowed on them by the kind warder, to 
whose custody they are committed. 

Re-passing through the castle gate, I recollect a barbarous 
barbarous privelege, retained longer in this country ^^s*^**- 
than in any other part of Britain, that of exempt- 
ing from capital punishment even the most atro- 
cious assassin, by payment of a certain fine. This 
was practised by the lord marchers of these parts in 
the fifteenth century; and continued in Mowddwy 
in Meirioneddshire till it was abolished in the 27th 
of Henry VHP. 

This custom was derived from the antient Ger- 
mans, who accepted a fine of cattle as a compen- 
sation for murder; this satisfied the relations, and 
was not detrimental to the public, which could not 

* Qwydir family, 107. 
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fail being injured by the extension of private : 
venge"". 

Wkrk-geld. The Saxons continued the custom under t 
name of Were-geld; and accordingly set a price < 
every rank, from the king to the peasant'. Ti 
head of the king was valued at thirty thousai 
thrymseSy or 4,500Z.; half to be paid to his rel 
tions, and half to the kingdom for the loss it hi 
sustained : that of a countryman was esteemed ; 
two hundred and sixty-six, or 391. 18s. 

The Wei^e-geld of a Welshman was very lo\ 
for, unless he had property enough to be taxed f 
the king's use, his Ufe was not reckoned of high( 
price than seventy thrymseSy or ten guineas. Tl 
money or fine was distributed, as in the time of tl 
antient Germans, among the relations of the d 
ceased; and oftentimes a part went to the lord 
the soil, as a compensation for his loss. 

GwERTH. The Webh had in like manner their Galam 
and Gwerthy of the same nature with the forme: 
but our fine was usually paid in cattle, the wealt 
of the country. 

The Gwerth was not only a compensation fc 
murder or homicide, but for all species of injurie 
To cuckold the prince was expiated at a very hig 
rate^; the offender was fined in a gold cup an 

* Tacitus de inor. Germ, c. 2. 
« Wilkin's Leges Sax. 71. « Leges WaUias, 199. 
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cover, as broad as his majesty's fece, and as thick 
as a ploughman's nail who had ploughed nine 
years; and a rod of gold as tall as the king, and as 
thick as liis Kttle finger; a hundred cows for every 
cantrefhe ruled over, with a white bull with differ- 
ent colored ears to every himdred cows. 

The recompence to a virgin wlio had been se- 
duced is very singular : On complaint made that 
she was deserted by her lover, it was ordered by 
the court, that she was to lay hold of the tail of a 
bull three years old, introduced through a wicker- 
door, shaven, and well greased. Two men were to 
goad the beast : if she could by dint of strength 
retain the bull, she was to have it by way of sa- 
tisfaction; if not, she got nothing but the grease 
that remained in her hands^ I fear by this, and 
other penalties for the same offence, that the crime 
was not held by my countrymen to be of a very 
deep dye. 

Welsh, Saxons, and Normans, had each their 
pecuniary atonements for lesser injuries. A Wdsh- 
many for the loss of his finger, received one cow 
and twenty pence ; of his nose, six oxen and a him- 
dred and twenty pence; and for being pulled by the 
hair, a penny for every finger, and two-pence for 
the thumb, the instnmients of the insult*. The 
Saxons had similar fines^; and the NormanSy like 

>» Leges WaUiccBy 82. * The same, 278. 

^ Will-ins^s Leges Saxon, 44. 
VOL. L Y 
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Danes; a warrior /cW\ laughed, and died. '. 
was the end of the Scandinavian hero, Agner 

Herculb nemo iUo visits mibi fortior noquam; 
Semivigil subeedit enim cubitoque mditus 
Bidendo excepit lethum, mortemque cschinno 
Sprevit: et Elynum gaudens socceseit in orbem. 
Klagna viri virtus, quiu risu callait uno 
Supremam celare necem, sammaniqae dolorem 
Corporis no meatis Iwto compeacere vultu! 

Saxo Gramm. p. 36. L 

Ne'er did I yet such fortitude behold .' 
By the stem king of terrors UDControl'd 
The hero fell. Upon his arm rectin'd, 
Serene his features, and compos'd his mincl. 
Th* Elgtian fields jiist op'oing to hia view. 
To Od>n'& hall with eager haste he flew; 
With joy, with triumph, he rtsign'd hie breath. 
And smird away the agonies of death. 



From Chirk, I made an excm"sion to Bry 
nallt, about a mile below the village. This 
been the seat of the Trevora, descended i 
Ednijfed Gam, a descendant of Tudor Ti-evor. 

The house' is of brick, built in 1619. In it 
good portrait of Su- John Trevor, master of 
rolls, ill tlie robes of his office, sitting. He 
joyed that place both in the reign oi James II. 
of WilUa7n III. He was able, dexterous, and 

1 DmthoUnua de Contctnpt. Moilit, p. 5. 
' D.'i/niinallt has been enlarged aud gotliicUed by the preaent 
Onngannon. Ed. 
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KyffinSy a plot was laid to surprise the assassins. 
Jevan ap Meredydd, a gentleman of Caernarvon- 
skirey who was most anxious to obtain redress for 
the injury, came over with six men, and was di- 
rected to keep himself concealed lest the Trevcrrs 
should be alarmed, and frustrate his design. He 
accordingly kept within all day, and watched all 
night: at length the villains fell into his hands. 
The Trevors instantly punsued him; when he was 
told by the Kyffins, that if he was overtaken, and 
the offenders rescued, he would lose his revenge ; 
for, according to the custom of the country, they 
would be carried before the gate of Chirk cattle, 
and be instantly cleared, on the payment of five 
pounds. This determined Jevan to order his fol- 
lowers to strike off then- heads on the spot. One 
of them executed his order but faintly; when the 
criminal told him, that if he had his neck under 
his sword, he would make it take a better edgef. 
I wish the cause had been better, that applause 
might have been given to this contempt of death; 
but such assassins as these could scarcely be ani- 
mated with that prospect of immortality; which 
made their remote ancestors, inspired by the Druid 
songs, think it disgracefiil to preserve a life that 
twas so soon to return. 

The same consideration influenced the antient 

» Gwydir family, 107. 
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Danes; a warrior Jell^ laughed, and died. Th 
■was the end of the Scandinavian hero, Agner\t9. 

Hercul^ Demo illo viaus toihi fortior uoquam ; 
SemiTJgil Bubsedit enim cubitoque teclinis 
Bidendo excepit lethum, mortemque cachiono 
Sprevit: et Ebjtiiim gaudena euccesait in orbem, 
Mi^na viri virtus, quie risu calluit udo 
Siipremam ceUre Decern, aummumque dolorem 
Corporis no meotiH Iseto coropescew vultu! 

Saxo Graiiu. p. 36. I. 29, 

Ne'er did I yet auch fortitude behold! 
By the ateru king of terrors uncontrol'd 
The hero fell. Upon his arm leclin'd, 
Serena his featurea, and conipos'd his mind. 
Th' £lfftian fields just op'ning to his view, 
To Odin'a ball with eager baste he flew; 
With Joy, with triumph, he resign'd his breath. 
And Bmil'd away the agonies of death. 

R. W. 

From Chirk, 1 made an excm-sion to Biyni 
nallt, about a mile below the \illage. This hi 
been the seat of the Trevors, descended fro 
Mdnyfed Gam, a descendant of Tudor Trevor. 

The house' is of brick, buUt in 1G19. In it is 
good portrait of Sir Joliu Trevor, master of tl 
rolls, in the robes of his office, sitting. He e 
joyed that place both in the reign o( James 11. ai 
of William III. He was able, dexterous, and e: 

1 Barl/ioliniia de Contempt, MorCit, p. 5. 
■ Bi-yntinallt bas been enlarged aud jot/acued by the prwent Im 
Diingannmi. Ed. 
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terprizing; and in the reign of the first, had the 
disgracefvil compliment paid to him of being the 
•designed successor in the chancellorship to Jeffricsy 
in case it was possible that the last could have been 
affected with any scruples. King William foimd 
it necessary to make use of Trevor^ who was ap- 
pointed first lord commissioner of the great seal, 
and privy counsellor. He had been speaker of the 
house of commons in each reign. In that of WiU 
liaiYiy he is recorded to have been the first who 
-managed a party by buying votes, for which pur- 
pose he was intrusted with money by the court; 
but in 1694-5, was expelled the house for receiving 
a bribe of a thousand guineas from the city of 
London, in order to expedite the passing of the 
Ovplmn bill, which had long stuck in the house; 
and which he ought to have done from the sole 
motive of justice and compassion. The commons 
designed to have proceeded against him by im- 
peachment; but the aflPair dropped by the proro- 
gation of parlement. Yet his pride must have 
suffered most severely; for he was compelled 
officially to put the question to the house, * That 
' Sir John Trevor, speaker of the house, by re- 
' ceiving a gratuity from the city, &c. &c. was 
' guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor.' 

By the marriage of his daughter Amie to Mi- 
chael Hill esq. it passed into this &jnily, and is 
now possessed by Arthur lord Dicngannon, de- 
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scended from Arthur Hill esq. second son of tht 
match. 

On leaving Chirk castle, I ascended the £cont < 

Cefn Ucha. Cefn Ucha, amidst the m^lgn^ficent and flouriehin 
plantations that arise under the direction of th 
present owner". This lofty hill extends toward 
Llangollen, and affords a prospect uncommonl 
great. The distant view is boundless. One sid 
impends over a most beautiful valley, watered b 
the Dee; diversified with groves, and bounded tc 
wards the end by barren and naked rocla, tie 
above tier. 

Descend towards Llwigollen, seated on th 
river, environed by lofty mountains. Enjoy a mos 
beautiful ride by the side of the Dee. On th 
opposite bank, Trevor house makes a handsom 
Trevor appearance. It once belonged to the Trevoi'i 
passed by marriage to the Lloyth of Glanafon i 
Montgomeryshire, and again by the same mean 
to the Lloyds of Pentre-hobin in Flintshire. Beloi 
it, almost at the water edge, is a grotesque antien 
house, which gives variety to the scenery, callei 
Plds yn Pentre, once the property of the Foulke.' 
in later days of the Shies of Oswestry. 

At a small distance from Llangollen, I made . 

Pesgwbrn. little deviation to the left, to visit Pengwem, o 



• Father to the late Richard MydJUk 
the male lioe of the ftunjlj. Ed. 
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Llys Pengwern, a seat of Echiefyd Gam, fourth 
son of Jei^'erth Voel, and eleventh in descent 
from Tudor Trevor earl of Hereford^ from whom 
the Mostyns are lineally descended. It is still 
possessed by Sir Iioger\ the Pen Ceiiedl of his 
name. 

Little remains of the old house^ excepting a 
narrow, vaulted room, whose roof is formed of nine 
strong ribs of stone, covered with narrow flags 
layed over them like planks. The room above 
seems to have been covered in the same manner. 
The family resided here for about four hundred 
years, till its acquisition of Mostyn, by the mar- 
riage of the heiress, as before related. 

Llangollen is a small and poor town, seated Llangollen. 
in a most romantic spot, near a pretty common 
watered by the Dee, which, emblematic of its 
country, iims with great passion through the 
valley. The mountains soar to a vast height above 
their wooded bases; and one, whose summit is 
crowned with the antient castle Brdn, is uncom- 
monly grand. 

I KNOW no place in North Wales, where the 
refined lover of picturesque scenes, the sentimen- 
tal, or the romantic, can give a ftdler indulgence 
to his inclination. No place aboimds more with 
various rides or solemn walks. From this cen- 

^ At present by his son Sir T^homcu Mostyn, Ed. 
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tral spot, he may (as I have done) visit the sea 
of Owen GlyndwTy and the fine vallies of the Dec 
to its source, beyond the great Uyntegid: or pas 
the mountains to the fertile vale of Clwyd: o 
make the tour of WreocJiam; or visit the place 
which I have just left. 

Among the walks on the banks of the Dee, th< 
venerable remains of the neighboring abby, and thi 
arduous ascent of Castell Dinas Brdn, are so en 
gaging, that I beUeve no traveller of taste wi] 
think a repetition of them tedious. 

Church. The church of Llangollen is dedicated to Si 
Collen ap Gwynnawg, ap Clydaivg, ap Coivrda, o^ 
Caradog Freichfras, ap Llyr Merini, ap Einio 
Yrth, ap Cunedda Wledig, by Ethni Wyddele^ 
daughter to Maiholwch lord of Cwl in the kingdor 
of Ireland; which saint was buried here; and ha 
left behind him a legend worthy of the Goran itsel 
In the church had formerly been a recumben 
figure in alabaster, of a churchman, which wa 
vulgarly called that of St. Collen. 

Bridge. The bridge, which was foimded by the firs 
John Trevor bishop of St. Asaph^, who died i 
1357, is one of the Tri Thlws Cymi^y or thre 
beauties of Wales: but more remarkable for it 
situation than structure. It consists of five archer 
the widest of which does not exceed twenty-eigh 

» Waii^s SL Asaph, 52. 285. 
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feet in diameter. The river usually nms under 
only one; where it has formed a black chasm of 
vast depth, into which the water pours with 
great fury, from a high broken ledge, part of 
the smooth and solid rock, which composes the 
whole bed of the river. The view through the 
arches, either upwards or downwards, is extremely 
picturesque. 

Near the foot of the bridge, opposite to the 
town, begins the ascent to Castdl Dinas Brdn, dinasBran. 
whose remains nearly cover the summit of a vast 
conoid hill, steeply sloped on every side. The 
form is oblong : the materials the coarse stone of 
the coimtry, with here and there a few free-stone 
moldings. The side, which is less steep, is de- 
fended by deep trenches, cut through the solid 
ix)ck. This was one of our primitive Welsh 
•castles. The founder is unknown. I dare not 
attribute its origin and name to Brennxis king of 
the Gauls, who besieged the capitol; and who is 
fabled to have come into these parts to fight with 
his brother Bdimts; nor yet do I derive it from 
Bryn, a hill, nor Bran, a crow; but from the 
anountain river Brdn, that runs down its side. 

It had been the chief seat of the lords of Jdly 
or Yale; and probably was founded by one of 
diem. In the reign of Hefiiry III. it was the re- 
treat of Gryffydd ap Madoc, who traitorously 
siding with the English against his countrymen. 
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was obliged to secure himself in this aerial fasi 
ness. 

On the death of Giv/ffydd, Edward L ungrate 
fully bestowed on John earl WarreUy the ware 
ship of the eldest son of his old partizan ; as he di 
that of the second on Roger Mortimer. Both th 
guardians understood the meaning of the favor 
and accordingly made away with the poor childre 
and received full possession of their estates'", a 
before related. From the Wari^ens it passed b 
marriage to the Fitz-alaiiSy and followed the sue 
cession of the lords of Broinfield. 

The time of its ruin is unknown. Ldand speak 
of it as a demolished place; and adds, that a; 
eagle built annually in the neighboring rocki 
that a person was wont to be lowered down in 
basket to take the young; and was obliged to hav 
another basket over his head, to save him froi 
the fury of the old birds. 
Myfanwy In 1390, this castle was inhabited by a celebn 
ted beauty, descended fi-om the house of Tudc 
Trevor y and whose father probably held the cast! 
under the earls of Aruiidel. The name of th 
lady was Myfanwy Vechan; she made a conques 
of Howel ap Einion Lygliiv, a celebrated bare 
who composed the following ode addressed to hei 
which an ingenious friend was pleased to favon 
me with in an English dress. 

» Rotidi Wallia;, 81. 
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Neud wyf ddihunwyf, hoen Creirwy hojwdeg, 
A'm hudodd, &c. 

Sorrowing I strike the plaintive string; 

Deign, cruel maid, to hear me sing; 

And let ray song thy pride controul, 

Divine enchantress of my soul; 

Sure Creirunf^ charms must yield to thine, 

And Oarw^af sufifeiiugs to mine. 

Far from Myfanwtfa marble tow'rs, 

I pass my solitary hours. 

thou that shinest like the sky, 

Behold thy faithful Hoxcd die! 

In golden verse, in flowery lays, 

Sweetly I sang Myfanwtfa praise; 

Still the disdainful, haughty fair. 

Laughs at my pain, and my despair. 

What though thine eyes, as black as sloes. 

Vie with the arches of thy brows; 

Must thy desponding lover die. 

Slain by the glances of thine eye? 

Pensive, as Trystan*, did I speed 

To BrArif upon a stately steed : 
Fondly I gaze: but hard's my doom. 
Oh fairer than the cherry's bloom! 
Thus at a distance to behold 
Whom my fond arms would fain enfold. 
How swift on Alban^ steed, I flew. 
Thy dazzling countenance to view! 
Though hard the steep ascent to gain, 
Tiiy smiles were harder to obtain. 

y This knight and lady seem to have been the same with Syr 
Oareth and Damaysdl Lynet^ celebrated in the viith book of the 
Storye of the most worthy kynge Arthur, Sir Gareth loved and was 
beloved by the fear Lyones, sister to Lynet. Their passion exceeded 
the bounds of discretion; but Lynei, to save their honor, by enchant- 
ment prevents their loves, till they are joined together in holy 
matrimony. 

"" Trystan was another famous knight. His sorrow seems to have 
arose from his being deserted by a lady, who, as the history relates^^ 
forsook him for Syr Bleoberys, 

■ A Scotch horse. 
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Thy peerless beauties to declare 
Was still thy zealous lover's care, 
fairer thou, and colder too, 
Than new falFn snow on Aran^a^ brow! 
O, lovely flow*r of Trevor^a race. 
Let not a cruel heart disgrace 
The beauties of that heavenly face! 
Thou art my daily thought; each night 
Presents Myfanwif to my sight; 
And death alone can draw the dart 
Which love has fixed in my heart. 
Ah! canst thou, with ungentle eye. 
Behold thy faithful Howd die? 
For thee my verse shall ever run. 
Bright rival of the mid-day sun! 
Shou'dst thou demand thy lover's eyes, 
Gladly to thee I'd sacrifice 
My useless sight, that only shews 
The cruel author of its woes. 
Refulgent in her golden bower. 
As morning in her eastern tower. 
Thy name the echoing vallies round, 
Thy name a thousand hills resound, 
Myfanwif Veckan^ maid divine! 
No name so musical as thine; 
And every bard with rapture hung 
On the soft music of my song. 
For thee I languish, pine, and rave. 
White as Dwrdrntfa curling wave. 
Alas! no words can speak my pain, 
While thus I love, but love in vain ! 
Wisdom, and Reason, what are they. 
What all the charms of Po^y, 
Against the fury of thy darts. 
Thou vanquisher of human hearts \ 






* Two lofby mountains in MeirioivedcMiire, This poem is tali 
from the collection formed by the learned and ingenious Mr. Eo 
Evam, The original was found written on parchment in the cas 
of Dinas Brdn, Sebright Col. 
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When first I saw thee, princely maid! 
In scarlet robes of state array 'd, 
Thy beauties set ray soul on fire, 
And every motion fann'd desire; 
The more on thy sweet form I gaz*d. 
The more my frantic passion blaz'd. 
Not half so fine the spider's thread 
That glitters on the dewy mead, 
As the bright ringlets of thy hair, 
Thou beauteous object of my care! 
But ah! my sighs, my tears, are vain! 
The cruel maid insults my pain ! 

And canst thou, without pity, »ee 

The victim of thy cruelty — 
Pale with despair and robb'd of sleep, 
Whose only business is to weep? — 
Behold thy bard, thy poet, languish ? 
Oh! ease thy bard's, thy poet's, anguish; 
And for Heaven's sake some pity shew. 
Ere to the shades of night I go! 
O, fairer than the flowers adorning 
The hawthorn in a summer's morning! 
While life remains, I still will sing 
Thy praise, and make the mountains ring 
With fair Myfanwy^^ tuneful name! 
And from misfortune purchase fame; 
Nor ev'n to die shall I repine. 
So IloiceTs name may live with thine. 

R.AV. 

After a short repose, on my descent from the Rhiwabox. 
castle, I made an exciu-sion to JRhiwabon, a few 
miles from Llangollen. For some time the ride 
was along the sides of the Dee, which watered a 
beautiftil naiTow vale. The hills at length approxi- 
mate so nearly, as only to leave room for a most 
picturesque passage, shaded with trees. Cross a 
bridge called the Neiv bridge ^ and ascend for some 
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space, leaving on the left considerable pits both 
coal and canal: reach the village of Mhiwab^ 
which takes its name from the Avon (^), or lit 
river on which it lies. 
Church. Xhe church is dedicated to St. Mary. It 1 
been lately fitted up in a very neat manner, chiei 
at the expence of Sir Waikin Williams Wyn 
who bestowed on it an organ, and a small foD 
the last, on occasion of the christening of his elde 
son*' in 1772, is of white marble, supported by 
tripod of distinguished elegance. 

Monuments. The monument to his first wife, lady Harr^ 
Somerset {^), who died July 24, 1769, is in a ft 
taste. The figure of Hope reclines on an ur 
and is attended with her usual emblem of j 
anchor. A serpent with its tail in its mouth, e 
pressive of eternity, includes the inscription i 
one side of the pedestal. 

As a contrast to this excellent performance 
Mr. Nolleken, is placed against the wall a gre 
monument of Henry Wyan esq. tenth son of ol 
Sir John Wynn of Gwedyr, who died in 167 



Q) This cannot of course be right, as the name ought then to ha 
been Rhiwafon; the derivation is Rhiw-fabon, and Mabon was t 
name of a character in Welsh legends, probably a degraded god 

the Celts. As to the ellision of/ in this name, compare Bod-org; 
(for Bod-Forgan) in Anglesey, j.r. 

* The present baronet. Ed. 
(2) Lady Harriet Somerset should be "Henrietta." t.p. 
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His attitude is that of a fanatical preacher; and 
his dress a full-buttoned coat, short skirts, and 
square shoes; a most unhappy subject for the 
sculptor. On one side kneels Sir John Wynii of 
Wynn-staj/y baronet; and on the other, Jane his 
wife, daughter to Eyton Evans, by whom he ac- 
quired the estate. He died at the age of ninety- 
one, in 1718; and left his fortune to Sir W. W. 
Wynn, who was nearly related to him; Sir John 
being descended by the male. Sir Watkia by the 
female line from the great Gwedyr stock. His 
mother being the daughter and sole heiress of 
Edward Thelwal esq. of Plds y ward, by Sydney 
Wynn only daughter of William Wynn esq. pro- 
thonotary of North Wales, and seventh son of the 
old baronet. Sir John is represented blind : this 
accident (in his extreme age) is mentioned in his 
epitaph as a benefit, since his inward perceptions 
were improved by this bodily defect. It reminds 
me of two lines of Waller, in which the same idea 
is much better expressed : 

The soul's dark cottage batter*!! and decay'd 

Lets io new light, thro' chinks which time bath made. 

Ix the same chapel is an antient tomb, of the 
altar fashion, with monkish pleureicrs on the sides, 
and angels holding shields of now defaced arms. 
On the top are recumbent two figures; an armed 
man with a collar of SS, and a lady lying on a 
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cloak ; at their feet a lion, with a monk sitting 
it, with his head reclined on one hand. 

Around the edges of the tomb is this inscr 
tion; 

Orate pro anima Johannis ap Elu Eyton, armigeri, qui obiit yii 
8imo octavo die mensis SeptenibriSf auDO Domini 1526; at pro ani 
Elizabeth Calfley^ uzoris ejus, quie obiit xi. die mensis Junii, ai 
Domini 1524; quorum animabus propitietur Deus. Amau 

This gentleman joined Heiiiy VII. before t 
battle of Bosworth; and for his good services h 
considerable grants of land in these parts. 1 
was of the house of Eyton before mentioned, t 
grandfather was twice married to the same lad 
who, on some pretence of consanguinity, had be< 
divorced from him after bearing him a son of t! 
name of Ellis: but, obtaining a dispensation, th 
were re-imited in form. After the second ms 
riage, were bom other children. A division 
the estates was then made : Rhiwahoii and Wc 
stay fell to the share of Ellis; and Eyton to Joh 
the first of the second brood*. 

Ox the other side of the altar is a noble mon 
ment to the first Sir Wathin Williams Wyn 
whose virtues are still fresh in the minds of 1: 
coimtrymen. A fall from his horse, on Septemh 
26th 1749, deprived the world of a useftd citize 
Ryshrack has preserved his figure in a graceful a 
titude. The late Doctor King of St. MaTry-hi 
thus expressed the qualities of his mind : 

* Eyton Pedigree. 
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Adsertori Libertatis Publico. 

XI. S. £• 

Watkin Williams Winn Baronettus, 

Qui ab illustri BrUamioruin Teterum stirpe oriundas, majoribus 
suis so digDissimum semper prosbuit, et non inod6 DomiDe, sed 
virtute et fide homioem verb Britannum. Admodum juyenis in 
senatum electus confestim cunctis innotuit gravitate et judicio: 
Postquam ver6 et ipse de republica coopit disputare, et libertatis 
patrocinium ac defensionem suscipere, incredibilem animi magni- 
tudinem, atque ejus constantiam omnes ita suspexerunt, ut, cum 
senattls princeps turn patriae pater merit6 haberetur. Tarn rectis 
studiis et e& singulari boaitate fuit pneditus, ut non posset fieri, 
quin maximam sibi gratiam et veneratiouem compararet vir innocen- 
tissimus, idemque prudentissimus paterfamilias, continentissimus 
maritus, benignissimus hospes, optimus literarum patronus, et assi- 
duus Dei et CHRisTiANiE veritatis cultor. Ad hsec quam suavis et 
jucundus fuit in convictu! Quanta fides ejus sermonibus! Qualis 
in ore probitas et decor! Quae mensse reverential Quse in cultu 
moderatio! Qua) in omni vita modestia, elegantia, comitas, liber- 
alitas! Talis tantique viri immaturo interitu quam grave damnum 
fecit Britannia; quum cuncti qui ejus virtutes cognoverint (cognovit 
peniths qui hsec mocrens scripsit) eo erepto, miserorum omnium 
perfugium, bonorum omnium delicias, doctorum omnium pnesidium, 
Wodlice suae decus et ornamentum, et clarissimum reipublicao lumen 
ereptum et extinctum esse fateantur! 

Obiit 26°. die Septembris 1749. Abatis suae 57°°. 

The park of Wynn-stay reaches to the village Wysn-stay. 
of Rkiwahon; and is most advantageously situated. 
The grounds well wooded; the views distinct and 
extremely elegant; especially those towards the 
Berwyn mountains, and the august breach made 
into them beyond Llangollen^ by the rapid JDee, 
through the country of the irt^egular and wild 
Glyndwr. 

Nant y B£LC, or the Dingle of the Martin^ NantyBele. 
VOL. I. z 
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lies about a mile from hence, and merits a 
from every traveller. From a rock at its extrei 
is a magnificent view of the JDec, roIliii<^ awe 
in a deep chasm fringed with woods; at last tc 
nating sullenly in a black and still pooL Tow 
the north is a great view of the conic moun 
and the rude fortress of Dinas Brdn, rising an 
a fertile vale, and bounded by the barren Alp^ 

The house has been built at various times. 
most antient part is a gateway* of wood and p 
J I ter, dated 1616. On a tower within the coui 

this excellent distich, allusive to the name ol 
house : — Wynn stay, or rest satisfied with the { 
things Providence has so hberally showered 
you. 

Cui (loiuus est victusque decens, cui patria dulcis. 
Sunt satis hcec vito), csotera cora, labor, 
i Struxit Johannes W^nn miles et baronettus, A. D. 1706. 

'l 

;' The former name of the place was WcU-staj/, i 

its situation on the femous dyke; but was chan 
to the present by Sir Johii Wynn, out of res] 

I to his own name. It was originally called siu 

Kkiioahon, and had been the residence of Ma 
ap Gryffydd Maelor, foimder of Valle Cruci^. 

The new part, built by the first Sir Watkii 
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!' * This has been recently taken down. Ed. 

. * « Eyton Pedigree, 
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of itself a good house ;(^) yet was only a portion of 
a more extensive design. It is finished in that 
substantial yet neat manner becoming the seat of 
an honest English coimtry gentleman; adapted to 
the reception of his worthy neighbors, who may 
experience his hos pitality without dread of spoiling 
the frippery ornaments, becoming only the assem- 
bly rooms of a town house, or the villa of a great 
city. The present owner ^ meditates the re-building 
of the old part; and, as he has already shewn 
such good judgment in a noble room, in which 
simplicity is joined with grandeur, there is httle 
doubt but he will preserve a style of local propriety 
throughout the whole. 

Adjoining to the house is a most beautifiil 
small theatre, in which the munificent owner an- 
.nually enlivens the gloomy season with dramatical 
entertainment^ during a whole week, and in a 
.most princely maimer treats the whole country 
with a most rational and elegant amusement. 

The present set of pictures belonging to the 
house are portraits of the families of Wynn and 
Williains. Here is a very fine three quarters of 

■ 

(}) The house described by PenruDU, together with most of the pic- 
tures, was destroyed by fire, March 6th, 1858. t.p. 

8 The late Sir W. W, Wynn. Ed. 

^ The present baronet has exchanged these amusements for an 
annual agricultural meeting, at which prizes are distributed with 
Jiberality, and the numerous visitors hospitably entertained. Ed. 
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the old Sir John Wynn of Gwedyr, in a high hat, 
- and with a vast white beard, and in the dress of 
the times of James I. I reserve fiirther mention 
of him till I arrive at his antient seat. 

His son, Sir John Wynn knight, is drawn half- 
length ; a yoimg man, with whiskers and a peaked 
beard; dark hair; great flat raff ; black vest; white 
girdle, stuck with points; a white flowered baldric. 
Sir John died on his travels, at Lucca^ and was 
succeeded by his brother Richard. A most ex- 
quisite head of Sir Richard, by Vandyck, is pre- 
served here. He was gentleman of the privy- 
chamber to Charles I. when prince of Wales^ and 
attended him in the romantic journey he took into 
Spain^ in 1623, to visit his designed bride. Sir 
Richard drew up an admirable account of his 
travels, which is printed among other scarce tracts, 
by Mr. Tlwrnas Hearne. On the accession of 
Charles to the throne, he was appointed treasurer 
to the queen; and, dying without issue, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Owen. 

A HALF-LENGTH of Henry Wynn esq. before 
mentioned, representative of the county of Meirio- 
neth, in the last parlement of James I. He is 
painted in black hair, a great turn-over, and a 
letter in his hand. Here is also a portrait of an- 
other brother, a captain of a man of war, in the^ 
same dress : both of them good performances. 
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Here are, besides, several more modem por- 
traits; such as of the two late dukes oi Beaufoi^t 
in their robes. A composition, with Charles duke 
of BeaufoH leaning on the late Sir Watkin's 
shoulder, looking at the horse called Legacy. This 
figure of Sir Wathin is the strongest resemblance 
to him of any. 

Two portraits of the late owner of this place, 
and his first lady, by DakL His full wig and 
dress give a very disadvantageous idea of him. 
The fitshion is equally the misfortime of the artist 
and his employer. 

A THREE-QUARTERS length of Sir John Wyim, 
baronet, with a full wig and cravat. The same 
whose monument we have before mentioned. 

Two very fine fiill-lengths of Charles 11. and 
his queen, close this short list. 

On my return to Rhiwahon, I passed through 
the turnpike towards Wrexham. On the road I 
digressed a little to the left, to visit a great Caer 
in this parish, called the Garthen, i.e. Caer-ddin, Garthen. 
seated on a summit of a hill commanding a most 
extensive view around, of the fine and fertile coim- 
try of Maelor Cymfaeg, or Brornfidd; and a part 
of Maelor Saesneg, or English Maelor, mostly 
flat and wooded. This Caer contains about four 
acres of ground, protected in some parts by one, 
in others with two very strong dikes and deep 
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ditches. The inner dike is made of loose stones, 
with a wall of vast thickness on the top. Within 
the area are many vestiges of bmldings. the habi- 
tations of the old possessors. It lies two hundred 
yards from Offa's dike. Part of the turnpike- 
road is formed for a considerable way along the 
top of the dike, which shews its prodigious thick- 
ness. A fierce battle was fought near this place 
between Owen Cyfeiliog prince of Powys and the 
English^ attended with victory to the antient 
Britons; which gave rise to a beautiful poem 
called Hirlas Owain, or the Drinhing Hoim of 
Owain, composed by the prince himself*. 

I PURSUED the track of Wat's dike, passed 

near Pentre BycJmn, the seat of Mere- 

Erddig. deth esq. and soon reached Erddig, the ele- 
gant seat of Philip Yorke esq. a place where 
nature has been lavish of beauties, and improved 
by the excellent taste of the worthy owner*. Two 
little vales boimd his lands, watered by a pretty 
stream, and bordered with hanging woods. Along 
one side of the bank runs the dike; and at the 
end between the two vales, impending over them,, 
are small but strong intrenchments. One sur- 

* See Mr. JSvan Evaiv^s Collection of Welsh Poems, p. 1, and the 
elegant Translation, by the Reverend Richard WUliams, in the suc- 
ceeding Yolume of this Tour, 

^ Philip Yorke esq. died in 1804, and was succeeded by his son 
Simon Vorl-e esq. Ed. 
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rounds a work of a pentagon form; beyond which, 
at the very verge, is a mount that seems to have 
been a dernier ressort to the garrison, in case they 
had been beaten out of the former. These com- 
pose what is called the Roman fort; but there are 
neither coins or any thing else to confirm the con- 
jecture of its having been one. A fragment of 
wall cemented with mortar is all that remains of 
this castelet. 

Erddig originally belonged to an old Welsh 
family of the same name, descended, I think, from 
Tudor Trevor. The estate was purchased by 
John Edishury of Pentre Claivd, whose son 
Joshua built the present house in 1678. They 
were oi Cheshire descent. The place was sold, tmder 
a decree in chancery, in 1715, to John Meller, of 
the family of Meller Chapel in Derbyshire^ master 
in chancery, who bequeathed it to his nephew 
(son to his eldest sister) Simon Yoi^ke esq. first 
cousin to the lord chancellor, earl of Hardwick, 
and father to the present worthy owner. 

In this neighborhood is the very antient house of 
Sontleyy once possessed by a family of the same house^^ 
name^ a branch of the Eytons of Eyton. And 
still more distant, towards the hills, is Cadwgan iikuH^ 
Hall, a very large old house. This place, with a 
considerable property, was owned by the Jones\ 

^ In old writiDgs called Soully or Sullte. 
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space, leaving on the left considerable pits both of 
coal and canal: reach the village of Rhiwabon, 
which takes its name from the Avon Q), or little 
river on which it lies. 
€hurch. The church is dedicated to St. Mary. It has 
been lately fitted up in a very neat manner, chiefly 
at the expence of Su^ Watkin Williams Wynn, 
who bestowed on it an organ, and a small font; 
the last, on occasion of the christening of his eldest 
son** in 1772, is of white marble, supported by a 
tripod of distinguished elegance. 

Monuments. Xhe monument to his first wife, lady Harriet 
Somerset {^), who died July 24, 1769, is in a fine 
taste. The figure of Hope reclines on an urn, 
and is attended with her usual emblem of an 
anchor. A serpent with its tail in its mouth, ex- 
pressive of eternity, includes the inscription on 
one side of the pedestal. 

As a contrast to this excellent performance of 
Mr. Nolleken, is placed against the wall a great 
monument of Henry Wynn esq. tenth son of old 
Sir John Wynn of Gwedyr, who died in 1671. 



Q) This cannot of course be right, as the name ought then to have 

been Rhiwafon; the derivation is Rhiw-fabon, and Mabon was the 

name of a character in Welsh legends, probably a degraded god of 

the Celts. As to the ellision of/ in this name, compare Bod^orgaa 
(for Bod-Forgan) in Anglesey, j.r. 

* The present baronet. Ed. 

(2) Lady Harriet Somerset should be "Henrietta." t.p. 
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called WrighteshaMy and Wrtghtelesham. I can 
trace it no farther back than the time of the last 
-earl Warren, who had a grant of it°.' Ldand 
speaks of it as a place where there were some mer- 
chants and good buckler-makers °. The parish is 
at this time noted for a manufactory of instnnnents 
of war; but altered for those of offence, instead of 
defence. Near the place is a great foimdery for 
cannon, imder the direction of Mr. Willdnsony who 
supphes many parts of Europe with this ratio 
ultima regum; and in the late war between the 
Russians and Turks^ fiimished both parties with 
this species of logic. 

These forges are not fer from Ecclusham, a house 
and estate belonging to the Lloyds of that place 
and Dt/lassy. The heiress of the last of these. Sir 
Richard Lloyd, governor of Holt castle, conveyed 
it by marriage to Sir Henry Conivay bart. of Bod- 
rhyddan. It fell afterwards to Sir Thomas Longue- 
ville, by marriage with a daughter of Sir John 
Conivay y and was after that sold to John Humher- 
Mon esq. and by him to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn 
bart. 

The church of Wrexham is the glory, not only Church. 
•of the place, but of North Wales. The inside of 
the church is very spacious; and consists of a nave, 
two ailes, and a chancel. Above the pillars is 

» DugdaU Baron. I 82. • Itin. v. 34. 
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abundance of grotesque carving, in ridicule of the 
regular clergy, and the female religious, abbesses 
and nmis; and over the arches of the nave, are 
many of the arms of the old British and Saxon 
Tombs. princes. The tombs are numerous. The most 
antient is of a knight all armed: at his feet is a 
dog, and beyond that a dragon, whose tail termi- 
nates in a serpent's head. On his shield is a lion 
rampant. Around is an inscription; but all I 
could make out was Hie jacet * * * -^^ * ^ * * *- *- 
ap HoiveP. This had been dug up, and is now 
reared against the steeple. 

That of Hugh Bdlot vicar of Gresford^ and 
afterwards bishop of Bangor and of Chester, is the 
next. He lies in his robes recumbent, near the 
altar. It was his request to be interred in the 
parish where he died. His death happened at 
Berse, near tliis town, in 1596. His ftineral was- 
celebrated at Chester, and his body deposited here. 
It is reported that he had so strict a veneration for 
the ceUbacy of the priesthood, as never to permit 
a woman to inhabit or lie in his house*'. 

Almost opposite the prelate is a magnificent 
monument, in memory of Mrs. Mary MidcUeton^ 
daughter of Sir Richard Middleton of Chirk castle\ 

p The letters are REH. (or R) EVEHIRE. 

« Willies Cathedr. i. 332. 

' She died April 8th, 1747, aged 59. 
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She is represented rising out of her tomb in 
all the fullness of youth and beauty. She died a 
very withered woman; but I like the thought of 
the sculptor, allusive to the sublime passage in the 
burial service: The trumpet shall soundy and the 
dead shall he raised incomiptihle^ and we shall he 
changed. Above is a shattered pyramid, and, 
what might have been well excused, the gross re- 
presentation of the angelic beings sounding the 
awakening call. 

In the comer of one aile is a small but elegant 
monument of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Middleton, 
and his wife Arabella Hacker, by Rouhiliac. Their 
faces are in profile on a medallion, with a curtain 
lightly hanging on one side. 

Among the epitaphs are some to every taste. 
That to a worthy usher, my earliest instructor, in 
the school of this town, merits preservation. 

Febr. 28, 1743, obiit 

Rey. GuLiEL. Lewis, 

Vir eruditus, affabilis, et benevolus. 

Qui nil tnrpe vel in se admisit 

Vel fovit in aliis. 

That in the church-yard, on Elihii Yale of Plas 
Ghvnw esq. near JErddig, expresses an uncommon 
variety of fortime : 

Born in Afnericay in Europe bred, ) 

In AJric travell'd, and in Ana wed, \ 

Where long he liv'd, and thriv'd; at London dead, i 
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Much good, some ill, he did; so hope alFs even, 
And that his soul, through mercy's gone to heaven. 
You that survive, and read, take care 
For this most certain exit to prepare: 
For only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

He was interred Jvly 22d, 1721. He bestowed 
on the church the altax-piece, with the picture of 
the institution of the sacrament, which he brought 
from Rome; also the picture of king David. He 
had been governor of Madras, and most probably 
a very arbitrary one, for he hanged his groom for 
riding out with his horse, for two or three days to 
take the au% without his leave : for which Yale suf- 
fered severely in Etigland^ He married a Jero- 
ninia de Paihia, who, with her only son Oharles 
Yale, lies buried at the Cape of Good IIope\ 

• Harrises Coll. Vo^, i. 97. 

^ Their epitaph, as copied by the late Governor Loten, runs thus: 

Hie jacet in tumulo 
Carolus Yale, 
filius Domini Yale, quonda 
gubemator Jfadrassapaiamicc, 
uec uon JsRONiMiE de Paibia, 
juvenis admodum inclytus vir- 
-tute, et etiam elegans, unigeni- 
-tus sua9 matris, et sui patris fili- 
-us unicus: Vivens ab omnibus 
amatus, nunc mortuus deplo- 
-ratus: natus fuit in Madras- 
'Sapatainuiy et hie obiit Jan'** 
vicesimo tertio, anno setatis 
•sucic vicesimo secimdo, annoque 

Domini if^ 
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Of the following the first is simple; the second, 
what the Spectator calls light, but nervous; and 
the third informs you, that the deceased had lived, 
but not that he died. 

Here lies a churchwarden 
A choyce flower in that garden, 
Joseph CritcMmf by name, 
Who lived in good fame: 
Being gone to bis rest, 
Without doubt he is blest. 

Died 10th of March 1673—4. 

Here lies interr'd beneath these stones, 

The beard, the flesh, and eke the bones, 

Of Wrexfiam clerk, old Daniel Jones. 16G8. 

Here lies John Shw*e, 

I say no more; 

Who was nlive 

In sixty-five. October 9th. 

On the outside of the church is a great variety 
of ludicrous and gross sculpture. The steeple is a Steeple. 
fine tower, richly ornamented on three sides with 
rows of saints placed in rich gothic niches. Among 
them is St. Giles, the patron saint of the church, 
with the hind which miraculously nourished him 
in the desert. At each comer is a light turret 
with a winding stair-case, twenty-four feet high: 



Sepulta etiam est hie mater 
ejus Jeronima de Paibia, 
quce pro amore sui filii reli- 
quit liidiam, ut cum illo hie 
jaceret. 
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the whole height of the steeple is a hundred and 
thirty-five feet. 

Two casualties are recorded to liave befallen 
this building. The steeple was blown down on St. 
Cathemie's day, 1331; and the church was burnt 
about the year 1457. In order to rebuild it, an 
indulgence of forty days, for five years, was granted 
to every contributor to so pious a wort It was 
finished a little before the year 1472; and, accord- 
ing to an account I received from a friend, was in 
that year glazed with glass from Normandy. The 
steeple, as appears by a date on it, was not 
finished till 1506. The fine brazen eagle, which 
serves as a reading-desk, was the gift of John ap 
Gryffydd ap Dafydd of Ystivan^ in this neigh- 
borhood, in the year 1524. Its price was six 
pounds^ 

The church is a vicarage, formerly an impro- 
priation, belonging to the abbey of Valle Crucis; 
but on a dispute between Anian, the second bishop 
of St. Asaph, was restored to the see^ This 
great cure is assisted by two chapels; Minora^ or 
Mwyn clawdd, the Mine upon the ditch, from that 
of Off a running by it: this is a rich mineral tract, 
in the mountanous part of the parish. The other 

« Halaton MSS. 

* See the account of Valle Crucis^ in the further progress of this 
work. 
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chapel is that of Berse, or Bershcim, a recent 
foundation. 

The free-school is endowed with ten pounds a 
year, paid by the mayor of Chester, being the be- 
quest of Valentine Broughton, alderman of that 
city, for the instruction of twelve boys. 

The western part of this parish is hilly and 
mineral. Part of the mines on the waste are the Mines. 
property of lord Grosvenor, and some belong to 
the corporation of Chester. Brymho, another 
township on the heights, produces coaL In this 
place the inhabitants of Holt had, by the charter 
granted to them in 1410, by Thomas earl oi Arun- 
del, the liberty of digging for turf and coals. The 
house of Bryrnbo is a good antient seat, once the 
property of the Griffiths; then, by marriage, of the 
Claytons of Shropshire; and at present of Ashton 
Smith esq. in right of his mother, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Clayton. The far greater part of the 
parish is either flat, or composed of gentle risings, 
extremely fertile and pleasant, inhabited by a 
numerous gentry, who still preserve the character 
left of their predecessors, by honest Churchyard, 
the simple swan of the reign of Elizabeth. 

Theje are the joye and gladnesse of the poore, 
That daylj feede the hungrie at their doore: 
« In any soyle where gentlemen are found, 

Some house is kept, and bountie doth abound. 
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From Wrexham I made an excursion to G) 

Acton, /ord, and on my road called at Actoi, the seat 

my good fiiend Ellis Yonge esq. by purchase fr 

the trustees of the late John Rohhison ofGwersilt 

4 

esq^ This place was formerly the property of i 
JeffrieSy a race that, after running uncontaminat 
from an antient stock', had the disgrace of prodi 
Jeffries, i^g in the last century George Jeffries^ chancel 
of England; a man of first-rate abilities in 1 
profession, but of a heart subservient to the wo: 
of actions. His portrait' is a fine fuU-length, 
j his baron's robes, painted by Sir Godfrey Knell 

Clmrles II. sat to this great painter; who surviv 
to draw George I. and to receive from him t 
dignity of baronet. Jeffries was sixth son 

{}) John Robinson^ graadson of the Colooel of that name, man 
the eldest daughter of Sir Griffith Jeffreys, of Acton, the nephem 
the Chancellor. Sir Griffith, who died in 1693, left a son Rd> 
who died young, and three daughters, viz. Elizahet^i, the wife of J{ 
. Itobitison; Margaret, who died unmarried, and Frances, the wife 
Philip Egerton, of OuUon, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton had no childr 
and Acton thus became the property of the Robinsons. Lady Do 
thy, the widow of Sir Griffith, survived her husband many yec 
She was a daughter of Robert Pleyddl, of Uolyrood Amney, in Ql 
cestershire. Her will contains several charitable bequests in fav( 
of Wrexham, and other parishes, where she is still remembered 
"Z>awi« Dorothy Jeffreys" t.p. 

y Acto7i Park was purchased in 1785 from Mr. Yonge^a truatc 
by Sir Foster Ciinliffe bart. who has enlarged the house and eml 
lished the grounds with distinguished taste and judgement. Ed. 
■ From Kynric ap Rhiacdlon, great grandson of Tudor Trevor, 
• This portrait and that of his brother are removed to Erddig, E 
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John Jeffries^ and Margaret daughter to Sir 
Tlionms Irdaiid of Beausey, near Wariington. 
Here is preserved a good portrait of the old gen- 
tleman, in black, sitting: it was drawn in the 82d 
year of his age, in 1690. George had his first 
education at the free-school at Shrewshtcry^ , from 
which he was removed to that of Westminster. 
He never had an academic education, but was 
placed immediately in the inner temple, where he 
was chiefly supported by his grand-mother. He 
was never regularly called to the bar. The acci- 
dent of the plague in the neighborhood of London 
first introduced him into his profession; for, in 
1666, he put on a law-gown, and pleaded at the 
Kingston assizes, where few counsel chose to at- 
tend; he from that time acted without any notice 
being taken of his obstrusion. About this time, 
he made clandestine addresses to the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant; in which he was assisted by a 
yoimg lady, the daughter of a clergyman. The 
afl&,ir was discovered, and the confdante turned 
out of doors. JeffiieSy with a generosity unknown 
to him in his prosperous days, took pity and 
married her. She proved an excellent wife, and 
lived to see him lord chief justice of England. 
On her death he married the widow of Mr. Jones 
of Montgomeryshire^ and daughter to Sir Thomas 
Blodworth. 

^ Hut, Shrewsbury, 12S. 
VOL. L 2 A 
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His first preferment from the court was that of 
a Welsh judge. In 1680, he was made chief 
justice of Chester; and a baronet in 1681. After 
this, he rose with great rapidity; and, as is well 
known, fell as suddenly, His conduct, as chan- 
cellor, was upright and able; as a poHtician, unre- 
strained by any principle; devoted to the worst 
measures of an infatuated coiut. He was ex- 
tremely given to the bottle; and paid so little re- 
spect to his character, that one day having drank 
to excess with the lord treasurer and others, they 
were going to strip, and get upon a sign-post to 
drink the king's health, had not they been pre- 
vented®. He died in the tower on the 18th of 
April 1689, either from hard drinking or a broken 
heart, and so was preserved from the infamy 
of pubUc execution. He was buried privately 
in the tower, by an order from the king to his re- 
lations. 

Here is another fine full length of one of his 
brothers. Sir Thomas Jeffiies, a knight of Alcan- 
tara: and, for the honor of the descendants of 
Tudoi^ Trevor y from whom the Jeffries have sprung, 
the proofe of his descent were admired even by the 
proud Spaniards^ among whom he had long resided 
as consul, at Alicant and Madrid. He had ren- 
dered himself so acceptable to the Spanish mini- 

« Reresbfs Memoirs^ 231. 
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stry, as to be recommended to our court to suc- 
ceed lord Landsdov^ne, as British envoy; but the 
Revolution put a stop to the promotion. He has 
over his coat a long white cloak, with the cross of 
the order on it. Another brother was dean of 
Rochester, and died on his road to visit his brother 
the chancellor, wlien under confinement in the 
tower. 

Grespord, or CroeS'ffbrdd,{^) the road of ilie Gbesford. 
cross, lies about two miles further. The church 
is seated on the brow of a lofty eminence, over a 
beautiful little valley, which opens into the vast 
expanse of the vale royal of Cheshire; and exhi- 
bits a view of uncommon elegance. The church Church. 
is extremely handsome; but less ornamented than 
that of Wrexham, though built in the same reign. 
On the top of the tower are images of the apostles. 
On one side, in a niche, is another of Henry VII. 
The neat reparation of the inside, is owing to the 



Q) TheAVelsh name which became Gr&sford was in full, not Croes- 
ffordd, but Y Groes-ffordd, the Cross-road, in which the Welsh 
article causes the mutation of the initial consonant when the noun 
happens to be feminine. So in many other cases the Welsh name 
appears with the softer initial, though the article has been omitted. 
But the country people have not translated the article in this case, 
as they do not call the place the Gresford, though the neighbouring 
village is always called the Rosset, for Welsh Y Rhosydd, as I am 
told. J.R. 
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direction and excellent judgment of the reverend 
Mr. Newcame, the present vicar*. 

Tombs. Here are two antient monuments: one, much 

hid by a pew, a flat stone, with a shield and other 
sculpture. The arms on the shield are three mul- 
lets on a bend. These shew the deceased to have 
been one of the later posterity of Ithel ap Ednyfed, 
whose father had the townships of Gresford and 
Allington bestowed on him for services done to 
Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, in the wars against the Ung- 
lish. Ithel inherited also Lleprog Favrr, Heprog 
Fechan, and Trefnant in Englefield. Many of his 
oflfepring were buried here*. 

In the north aile is a tomb of a warrior armed in 
mail. On his shield is a lion rampant: and round 
the verge, Hie jacet Madoc ap Llewelin ap 
Gruff. (^) He was of Eyton, Erlisham, and Bhi' 
wahon. He was buried on St. Mathias's day 
1331. 

The Tre- Here are, besides, some mural monuments of 
the Trevors of Trevalyn. The family was de- 

<* Deceased. Ed. • Saluabury Pedigree. 

(^) The real name is OriffrL A few years ago on pulling down a 
wall at Pantioc7/n, an old mansion not &r from Gresford, several 
stones were found which had evidently been carried there from a 
church. One of these is a portion of a tombstone, and has a shield 
with a lion rampant on it, and the inscription, Hie Jacet Oriffri^ in 
excellent preservation. This stone has been removed to Ore$foTd 
Churchj where in all probability it was placed originally, t.p. 
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scended from that of Bri/nkinalt, and possessed 
tins place by the marriage of Richard, fourth son 
of John Trevor, to Mallt, daughter and sole heiress 
to Jenkin ap Dqfydd ap Gryffydd of Alynton, i. e. 
TrevcUyn. In after times, Thomas, a second son 
of the house, and an eminent lawyer, was created 
baron Trevor of Bromham\ a title now lost in the 
new creation of viscount Hampden. The first is 
of John Trevor esq. placed in armour, in a reclin- 
ing posture, with an inscription in Welsh, on a 
tablet concealing half his body. It signifies, that 
he died in London in June 1589; and that his son. 
Sir Richard, caused his bones to be removed to 
this place. 

Sir Richard erected his own monument in 
1638, in the 80th year of his age, representing 
himself in armour, kneeling: and his wife Cathe- 
nne, daughter of Robert Puleston esq. of Emral, 
by him. The inscription informs us, that it was 
chiefly in memory of his lady that he caused this 
memorial to be erected. He served many years 
in the Irish wars; was governor of Newiy, and the 
coimties of Down and Ardmagh; council of the 
marches, and vice-admiral of North Wales; and 
lived (as he tells us) to see his children's chil- 
dren's children. There is another monument to 
his lady, who is placed kneeling with. her five 
daughters. 

' December ^l, 1711. 
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Trefalyn. -^t their neighboring seat of Treoalyn, is a s 
gular portrait of Sir Richard^ dressed in bla 
Above hang his arms, with the words So thi 
beneath are some medicines, and Now thus: al 
sive to his former and present state. 

In this parish lived the AylmerSy now extir 
They were descended from Eynydd ap Gwerngx 
one of the fifteen tribes, on whom Bleddyn 
Cynfyn bestowed great possessions in these pai 
amongst othei's Aylmer, from which place, Joi 
one of his descendants, took his surname. A 
mily of the name of Langford had likewise p 
perty in this parish. 

At the extremity of the lofty slope that impei 
over the plains, and affords an almost boundl 
view to the north and north-east, is a peninsulal 
The Rofts. field, called the Rofts, that formed, in old tin: 
a strong British post. It is defended by th 
strong dikes and fosses, cut across the narrow is 
mus that connects it to the higher parts of i 
parish. On two sides it is inaccessible by reasoi 
the steepness of the declivity; and on the four 
which fronts Cheshire, and is of easier ascent, 
had been protected by two or three other ditcli 
now almost levelled by the plough. In one cor] 
of this post is a vast exploratory mount. T 
seems to have been an important station ; an o 
guard to our country against invaders; which im 
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an artificial elevation quite necessaiy, in order to 
observe the motions of an enemy. It lies, I 
tliink in the manor of Merford; which, with that 
of Horselj/fQ) was by act of parlement, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. flung into the county of Flint; 
but whether they extend to the paiish of Hope, in 
Flintshire, or are surrounded by Denbighshire^ I 
am uncertain. 

In the neighbourhood of Grcs/oixl, stood the 
Lower Gwei'siltA-) a house burnt down April the Lower 

^ , ' '- QWERSILT. 

20th, 1738, by which the country lost the worthy 
and respectable family of the Shakerlies, who set- 
tled there soon after the restoration. They were 
originally of Shdkerly in Lancashire, but removed 
to this place almost immediately on the return of 
the royal family. Colonel (aftewai'ds Sir Jeffry) 
Shakerly was a distinguished loyalist, and had the 
conmiand of a regiment of horse under Charles I. 
During his service he contracted a great friendsliip 
with colonel Robinson, owner of the Upper Ckver- 
silt; which induced him, soon after the year 1660, 
to purchase this estate from captaui Sitttoii, an old 

P) Merford and ffoseley^noi Horsely— are surrounded by Den- 
btghshtre, t.p. 

O Qwersilt is more usually written Gwersyllt; it is one of tho 
forms of a word which means a camp, the more common one being 
gwersyll, with the t discarded or assimilated. J.R. 
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cavalier, descended from Tudor Trevor, and ruined 
in the royal cause. This the colonel did, not only 
to re-place a considerable estate he had been obli- 
ged to sell in Kent, in support of the cause, but 
to be near his friend and fellow-soldier. No men- 
tion is made of him in any of the histories of our 
civil commotions, notwithstanding he was engaged 
in most of the actions of any note. The account 
of what preceded the battle oi Rowton-Heath, near 
Chester, is extremely curious, and merits preserva- 
tion; which I deliver in the Appendix^ in the 
manner I received it, by the favor of his grandson, 
the late Peter Shakerley, esq. 

Upper Just above the Lower stands the Upper Gwer- 
silt, the seat of John Cawley Humherston Cawley 
esq*. The views, from the grounds, of the Hope 
mountains, and Caergiorle castle, are very fine; 
and the walks beneath, by the side of the Alyn, 
are singularly romantic and beautiful This es- 
tate belonged to colonel Rohin^son, a distinguished 
royalist, who on the death of Charles I. was 
obliged to fly the country. He left his house in a 
most ruinous condition; but on the restoration 
returned and repossessed himself of it, and had 

^ Appendix, No. IV. 
* Sold by him to Atherston esq. Ed. 
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the satis£ictiou of finding it well rebuilt by some 
usurping han(i\ 

I BETURNED through Wrexham, and visited the Marchwiel. 
small church of Marchwiel, about three miles dis- 
tant from the town. In it is a small elegant mo- 
nument, in memory of Miss Yorke of Erddig, who, 
in the early spring, and opening into bloom, was 
snatched away in 1770, in her sixteenth year. 
Contemplation, in form of a female figure, in a 
loose dress and clasped hands, hangs sorrowing 
over a rose bush, a bud of which, expressive of 
the subject, is fallen within the circle of a serpent 
denoting eternity. 

Maechwiel-hall lies at a small distance fi-oiu 
the church. It was long possessed by a younger 
branch of the Broughtoiis of Broughton. Just be- 
fore the restoration, Edward Broughton, esq. hap- 
pened to be confined in the Gate-Jiouse for liis 
loyalty. He fell in love with the daughter of the 
keeper, one Wike, and bound himself to her by a 
bond* of the most uncommon imprecations. He 
married her, and dying without issue, bequeathed 
his estate to his wife's brother, the descendants of 
whom enjoyed it till within these twenty years. 

^ See the colouolb epitaph iu the Appeudix, No. \\ 

' See Appendix, No. VI. 
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Fkom hence I returned by the same road to my 
quarters at Llangollen. 

In the mormng I took a ride to view the coun- 
try that lies to the south-west. The road lay on 
the same side of the river with the town : I as- 
cended a hill cloathed in many parts with birch. 
From the siunmit was a most elegant view ; one 
way, of the antient castle on its conic hill, and 
the mural ranges of the Glisseg rocks in various 
tiers behind. Beneath, on the other side, lies the 
house of Uandysilioy the seat of Tlwmas Jones 
esq. in a pretty vale, watered by the Z)ee, that 
winds along the bottom, after passing between 
two rocky promontories, that barely give it a 
channel. The former possessors of Handysilio 
were the Cupcrs or Cuppers^ styled even so early 
as the time of Henry II. the antient Cuppers of 
the North"^, who had settlements in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Shropshire. One of them pur- 
chased this estate, and his daughter and sole 
heiress conveyed it into the present family, by 
marriage with Mr. Jones, then of Llanbothian in 
the county of Montgomery. 

Chuhch. The church is dedicated to St. Tysilio, prince 
o( PowySi son of Brochwel Ysgithrog, hj Arddun 
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